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THE GIPSY’S RIDE*, 


Ten o'clock, a.m., and the weather like the Prophet’s Paradise, 
“ Warmth without heat, and coolness without cold.” 


Madame Josepino stood at the door of her Turco-Italian boarding- 
house in the nasty and fashionable main street of Pera, dividing her at- 
tention between a handsome Armenian, with a red button in the top of 
his black lamb’s-wool capt, and her three boarders, Job, Maimuna, and 
myself, at that critical moment about mounting our horses for a gallop 
to Belgrade. 

We kissed our hands to the fat and fair Italian, and with a promise to 
be at home for supper, kicked our shovel-shaped stirrups into the sides 
of our horses, and pranced away up the street, getting many a glance of 
curiosity, and one or two that might be more freely translated, from the 
dark eyes that are seen day and night at the windows of the leaden- 
coloured houses of the Armenians. 

We should have been an odd-looking cavalcade for the Boulevard or 
Bond-street, but, blessed privilege of the East! we were sufficiently 
comme tl faut for Pera. To avoid the embarrassment of Maimuna’s 
sex, I had dressed her, from an English “ slop-shop ” at Galata, in the 
checked shirt, jacket, and trowsers of a sailor-boy, but as she was 
obstinately determined that her long black hair should not be shorn, a 
turban was her only resource for concealment, and the dark and glossy 
mass was hidden in the folds of an Albanian shawl, forming altogether 
as inharmonious a costume as could well be imagined. With the white 
duck trowsers tight over her hips, and the jacket, which was a little too 
large for her, loose over her shoulders and breast, the checked collar 
tied with a black silk cravat close round her throat, and the silken and 
gold fringe of the shawl flowing coquettishly over her left cheek and 
ear, she was certainly an odd figure on horseback, and, but for her ad- 
mirable riding and excessive grace of attitude, she might have been as 
much a subject for a caricature as her companion. Job rode soberly 
along at her side, in the green turban of a Hajji (which he had persisted 
in wearing ever since his pilgrimage to Jerusalem), and, as he usually 
put it on askew, the paiitard and rakish character of his head-dress, 
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* Concluded from page 467, vol. xliv., No. elxxvi. 

t The Armenians at Constantinople are despised by the Turks, and tacitly sub- 
mit, like the Jews, to occupy a degraded position as a people. A few, however, are 
employed as interpreters by the embussies, and these are allowed to wear the mark 
of a red worsted button in the high black cap of the race,—a distinction which just 
Serves to make them the greatest possible coxcombs. 
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2 The Gipsy’s Ride. 


and the grave respectability of his black coat and salt-and-pepper 
trowsers, produced a contrast which elicited a smile even from the 
admiring damsels at the windows. 

Maimuna went caracoling along till the road entered the black shadow 
of the Cemetery of Pera, and then, pulling up her well-managed horse, 
she rode close to my side, with the air of subdued respect which was 
more fitting to the spirit of the scene. It was a lovely morning, as I 
said, and the Turks, who are early risers, were sitting on the graves 
of their kindred with their veiled wives and children, the marble 
turbans in that thickly-sown nekropolis less numerous than those of 
the living, who had come, not to mourn the dead who lay beneath, 
but to pass a day of idleness and pleasure on the spot endeared by their 
memories. 

“1 declare to you,” said Job, following Maimuna’s example in 
waiting till I came up, “ that I think the Turks the most misrepresented 
and abused people on earth. Look at this scene! Here are whole 
families seated upon graves over which the grass grows long and old, 
the children playing at their feet, and their own faces the pictures of 
calm cheerfulness and enjoyment. They are the by-word for brutes, 
and there is not a gentler or more poetical race of beings between the 
Indus and the Arkansaw !”’ 

It was really a scene of great beauty. The Turkish tombs are as 
splendid as white marble can make them, with letters and devices in 
red and gold, and often the most delicious sculptures, and, with the 
crowded closeness of the monuments, the vast extent of the*burial- 
ground over hill and dale, and the cypresses (nowhere so magnificent) 
veiling all in a deep religious shadow, dim, and vet broken by spots of 
the clearest sunshine, a more impressive and peculiar scene could scarce 
be imagined. It might exist in other countries, but it would be a desert. 
To the Mussulman death is not repulsive, and he makes it a resort 
when he would be happiest. At all hours of the day you find the tombs 
of Constantinople gaily surrounded by the living. ‘They spread their 
carpets, and arrange their simple repast around the stone which records 
the name and virtues of their own dead, and talk of them as they do of 
the living and absent,—parted from them to meet again, if not in life, 
in Paradise. 

*“* For my own part,” continued Job, “ I see nothing in Scripture 
which contradicts the supposition that we shall haunt, in the inter- 
mediate state between death and heaven, the familiar places to which 
we have been accustomed. In that case, how delightful are the habits 
of these people, and how cheeringly vanish the horrors of the grave! 
Death, with us, is appalling! The smile has scarce faded from our 
lips, —the light scarce dead in our eye,—when we are thrust into a 
noisome vault, and thought of but with a shudder and a fear. We are 
connected thenceforth, in the memories of our friends, with the pesti- 
lent air in which we lie, with the vermin that infest the gloom, with 
chilliness, with darkness, with disease; and, memento as it is of their 
own coming destiny, what wonder if they chase us, and the forecast 
shadows of the.grave, with the same hurried disgust from their remem- 
brance. Suppose, for an instant, (what is by no means improbable,) 
that the spirits of the dead are about us, conscious and watchful! Sup- 
pose that they have still a feeling of sympathy in the decaying form they 
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have so long inhabited, in its organs, its senses, its once-admired and 
long-cherished grace and proportion ; that they feel the contumely and 
disgust with which the features we professed to love are cast like gar- 
bage into the earth, and the indecent haste with which we turn away 
from the solitary spot, and think of it but as the abode of festering and 
revolting corruption !”’ 

At this moment we turned to the left, descending to the Bosphorus, 
and Maimuna, who had ridden a little in advance during Job's unintelli- 
ble monologue, came galloping back to tell us that there was a corpse 
inthe read. We quickened our pace, and the next moment our horses 
started aside from a bier, left ina bend of the highway with a single 
individual, the prave-lieee r, sitting cross-legged be side it. Without 
looking up at our approach, the man mumbled something between his 
teeth, and held up his hand as if to arrest us in our path. 

* What does he say??? T asked of Maimuna. 

“Ile repeats a verse : of the Koran,’ she replied, “ which promises 
a reward in Paradise to him who bears the dead forty steps on its way 
to the grave.’ 

Job sprang instantly from his horse, threw the bridle over the nearest 
tombstone, and made a sign to the grave-digger that he would officiate 
as bearer. The man nodded assent, but looked down the road without 
arising from his seat. 

“ You are but three,’ said Maimuna, “ and he waits for a fourth.” 

I had dismounted by this time, not to be behind my friend in the 
humanities of life, and the grave-digger, seeing that we were Europeans, 
smiled with a kind of pleased surprise, and uttering the all-expressive 
* Pekkhe!?”? resumed his look-out for the fourth bearer. 

The corpse was that of a poor old man. The coffin was without a 
cover, and he lay in it, in his turban and slippers, his hands crossed 
over his breast, and the folds of his girdle stuck full of flowers. He 
might have been asleep, for any look of death about him. His lips 
were slightly unclosed, and his long heard was combed smoothly over 
his breast. The odour of the pipe and the pastille struggled with the 
perfume of the flowers, and there was in his whole aspect a life-lkeness 
and peace, that the shroud and the close coffin, and the additional 
horrors of approaching death, perhaps, combine, in other countries, 
utte rly to do away. 

“ Hitherto,” said Job, as he gazed attentively on the calm old man, 
[ have envied the Scaligers their uplifted and airy tombs in the 
midst of the cheerful street of Verona, and, next to theirs, the sunny 
sarcophagus of Petrarch, looking away over the peaceful Campagna of 
Lombardy; but here is a Turkish beggar who will be buried still more 
enviably. Is it not a Paradise of tombs,—a kind of Utopia of the dead ?”” 

A young man with a load of vegetables for the market of Pera, came 
toiling up the hill behind his mule. Sure of his assistance, the grave- 
digger arose, and as we took our places at the poles, the marketer quietly 
turned his beast out of the road, and assisted us in lifting the dead on 
our shoulders. The grave was not far off, and having deposited the 
corpse on its border, we returned to our horses, and, soon getting clear 


of the cemetery, galloped away with light hearts toward the Valley of 
Sweet Waters. 
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We were taking breath on the silken banks of the Barbyses,— 
Maimuna prancing along the pebbly bed, up to her barb’s girths in 
sparkling water, and Job and myself laughing at her frolics from either 
side, when an old woman, bent double with age, came hobbling toward 
us from a hovel in the hill-side. 

* Maimuna,”’ said Job, fishing out some trumpery paras from the 
corner of his waistcoat pocket, “ give this to that good woman, and tell 
her that he who gives it is happy, and would share his joy with her. 

The gipsy spurred up the bank, dismounted at a short distance from 
the decrepit creature, and after a little conversation returned, leading 
her horse. 

* She is not a beggar, and wishes to know why you give her money.” 

“Tell her to buy bread for her children,” said my patriarchal 
friend. 

Maimuna went back, conversed with her again, and returned with 
the money, 

‘She says she has no need of it. There tis no human creature be- 
tween her and Allah !”” 

The old woman hobbled on, Job pocketed his rejected paras, and 
Maimuna rode between us in silence. 

It was a gem of natural poetry that was worthy of the lps of an 
angel, 


We kept up the Valley of Sweet Waters, tracing the Barbyses 
through its bosom, to the hills; and then mounting a steep ascent, 
struck across to the east, over a country, which, though so near the 
capital of the Turkish empire, is as wild as the plains of the Hermus. 
Shrubs, forest-trees, and wild grass, cover the apparently illimitable 
waste, and save a half-visible horse-path which guides the traveller 
across, there is scarce an evidence that you are not the first adventurer 
in the wilderness. 

What a natural delight is freedom! Whata bound gives the heart 
at the sight of the untenced earth, the unseparated hill-sides, the un- 
hedged and unharvested valleys! How thrilling it is—unlike any 
other joy— to spur a fiery horse to the hill- -top, and gaze away over dell 
and precipice to the horizon, and never a wall between, nor a human 
limit to say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther!” Oh, I think 
we have an instinct, dulled by civilization, which is like the caged 
eaglet’s, or the antelope’s that is reared in the Arab’s tent—an instinct 
of nature that scorns boundary and chain ;—that yearns to the free 
desert, —that would have the earth like the sea or the sky, unappro- 
priated and open ;—that rejoices in immeasurable liberty of foot and 
dwelling-place, and springs passionately back to its freedom even after 
vears of subduing method and spirit-breaking confinement! I have felt 
iton the sea—in the forests of America—on the desolated plains of Asia 





and Roumebha ;—I should feel it till my heart burst, had I the wings of 
a bird! 
The house once occupied by Lady Mary Wortley Montague stands 
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on the descent of a hill in the little village of Belgrade, some twelve or 
fourteen miles from Constantinople. It is a commonplace two-story 
affair, but the best house of the dozen that form the villa e, and over- 
looks a dell below that reminds one of the ‘ Emerald valleys of Cash- 
meer.’ We wandered through its deserted rooms, discussed the clever 
woman who has described her travels so graphically, and then followed 
Maimuna to the narrow street, in search of kibaubs. The butcher’s 
shop in Turkey is as open as the trottoir to the street, and with only an 
entire sheep hanging between us and a dozen hungry beggars, attracted 
by the presence of strangers, we crossed our legs on the straw carpet, 
and setting the wooden tripod in the centre, waited patiently the move- 
ments of our feeder, who combined in his single nog the three voca- 
tions of butcher, cook, and waiter. One must have travelled east of 
Cape Colonna to relish a dinner so slightly disguised, but, once rid 
of European prejudices, there is nothing more simple than the fact 
that it is rather an attractive mode of feeding—a traveller’s appetite 
subauditur. 

Our friend was a wholesome-looking Turk, with a snow-white turban, 
a black, well-conditioned beard, a mouth incapable of a smile, yet 
honest, and a most trenchant and janissaresque style of handling his 
cleaver. Having laid open his bed of coals with a kind of conjuror’ < 
flourish of the poker, he slapped the pendent mutton on the thigh in a 
fashion of encouragement, and waiting an instant for our admiration to 
subside, he whipped his knife from its sheath, and had out a dozen 
strips from the chine (as Job expressed it in Vermontese) “ in no time.” 
With the same alacrity these were cut into bits “ of the size of a piece 
of chalk,” (another favourite expression of Job’s,) run upon a skewer, 
and laid on the coals, and in three minutes, more or less, they appeared 
smoking on the trencher, half lost in a fine green salad, well peppered, 
and of a most seducing and provocative savour. If you have performed 
your four ablutions a.Mm., like a devout Mussulman, it is not conceived 
in Turkey that you have occasion for the medium of a fork, and I 
frankly own, that I might have been seen at Belgrade, crose-legged i ina 
kibaub- shop, between my friend and the gipsy, and making a most 
diligent use of my thumb and forefinger. I have dined since at the 
Rochers de Cancale and the Traveller’s with less satisfaction. 

Having paid something like sixpence sterling for our three dinners 
(rather an overcharge, Maimuna thought), we unpicketed our horses 
from the long grass, and bade adieu to Belgrade, on our way to the 
Aqueducts. We were to follow down a verdant valley, and, exhilarated 
by a flask of Greek wine (which I forgot to mention), and the 
ever-thrilling circumstances of unlimited greensward and horses that 
wait not for the spur, we followed the daring little Asiatic up hill and 
down, over bush and precipice, till Job cried us mercy. We pulled 
up on the edge of a sheet of calm water, and the vast marble wall built 
by the Sultans in the days of their magnificence, and crossing the valley 
from side to side, burst upon us like a scene of enchantment in the 
wilderness. 

Those same Sultans must have lived a great deal at Belgrade. Save 
these vast aqueducts, which are splendid monuments of architecture, 
there is little in the first aspect to remind you that you are not in the 
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wilds of Missouri; but a further search discloses,-in the recesses of the 
hidake n windings of the valle LP eneular staircases of marble leading to 
secluded baths, now filled with leaves and neglected, but evidently on a 
scale of the most imperial sumptuousness. From the perishable con- 
struction of Turkish dwelling-houses, all traces even of the most costly 
serail may easily have disappeared in a few years, when once abandoned 
to ruin; and I pleased myself with imagining, as we slackened bridle, 
and rode slowly beneath the gigantic trees of the forest, the wilded pavi- 
hons, and gay scenes © ft Onental ple asure that must have existed here 
in the days of the w: arlike vet effeminate Selims. [Ut is a place for the 
enchantments of the “ Arabian Nights” to have been realized. 

I have followed the common error in giving these structures in the 
forest of Belgrade the name of aqueducts. ‘They are rather walls built 
across the deep valleys, of ditferent altitudes, to create reservoirs for the 
supply of aqueducts, but are built with all the magnificence and orna- 
ment of a facade to a temple, 

We rode on from one to the other, arriving at last at the lowest, 
which divides the valley at its wildest part, forming a giddy wall across 
an apparently b _ey ss ravine, as dark and imprac ticable as the glen 
of the Cauterskill in America. Our road lay on the other side, but 
though with a iad eye one might venture to cross the parapet on 
foot, there were no means of getting our horses over, short of a return 
of half a mile to the path we had neglected higher up the valley. We 
might swim it, above the embankment, but the opposite shore was a 
precipice, 

* What shall we do?’ I asked. 

Job made no answer, but pulled round his beast, and started off im a 
sober canter to return. 

I stood a moment, gazing on the placid sheet of water above, and the 
abyss of rock and di irkness below, and then calling to Maimuna, who 
had ridden farther down the bank, | turned my horse’s head after him. 

* Signore !’’ cried the gipsy from below. 

** What is it, Carissima ?”’ 

* Maimuna never goes back '” 

‘Silly child !? | answered, “ you are not going to cross the ravine?” 

“Yes !’? was the reply, and the voice became more indistinguishable 
as she galloped away. “ TI will be over before you !”’ 

I was vexed, but | knew the self-will and tementy of the wild 
Asiatic, and, very certain that, if there were danger, it would be run 
before I could reach her, I drove the stirrups into my horse’s sides, and 
overtook Job at the descent into the valley. We ascended again, and 
rode down the opposite shore to the embankment, at a sharp gallop. 
Maimuna was not there. 

* She will have perished in the abyss,” said Job. 

I sprang from my horse to cross the parapet on foot, in search of her, 
when I heard her horse’s footsteps, and the next moment she dashed 
up the steep, having failed in her attempt, and stood once more where 
we had parted. The sun was setting, and we had ten miles to ride, and 
impatient of her obstinacy, I sharply ordered her to go up the ravine at 
speed, and cross as we had done, 

1 think I never shall forget, angry as I was at the moment, the 
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appearance of that lovely creature, as she resolutely refused to obey me. 
Her horse, the same fiery Arabian she had ridden from Sardis (an animal 
that, except when she was on his back, would scarce have sold for a 
gold sequin), stood with head erect, and panting nostrils, glancing down 
with his wild eyes upon the abyss into which he had been urged,—the 
whole group, horse and rider, complete ly relieved against the sky from 
the isolated mound they occupied, and, at this instant, the gold flood of 
the setting sun pouring full on them through a break in the masses of 
the forest. Her own fierce attitude, and beautiful but frowning face, 
the thin lip curled resolutely, and the brown and polished cheek 
deepened with a rosy glow, her full and breathing bosom swelling 
beneath its jacket, and her hair, which had escaped from the turban, 
flowing over her neck and shoulders, and mingling with the loosened 
fringes of red and gold in rich disorder—it was a picture which the 
pencil of Martin (and it would have suited his genius) could scarce 
have exaggerated. The stately, half-Arabic, half-Grecian architecture 
of the aqueducts, and the cold and frowning tints of the abyss and the 
forest around, would have left him nothing to add to it as a compo- 
sition. 

I was crossing the giddy edge of the parapet, looking well to my 
feet, with the mtention of reasoning with the obstinate being, who, 
vexed at my reproaches and her own failure, was now in as pretty a 
rage as my self, when I heard the trampling of horses in the forest. I 
stopped mid-way to listen, and presently there sprang a horseman up 
the bank in an Oriental costume, with pistols and ataghan flashing in 
the sun, and a cast of features that at once betrayed his origin, 

‘A Zingara !” I shouted back to Job. 

The gipsy, who was about nineteen, and as well-made and gallant a 
figure for a man, as Maimuna for a woman, seemed as much astonished 
as ourselves, and sat in his saddle gazing on the extraordinary figure I 
have described, evidently recognising one of his own race, but probably 
puzzled with the mixture of costumes, and struck at the same time with 
Maimuna’s excessive beauty. Lovely as she always was, I had never 
seen her to such advantage as now. She might have come from fairy- 
land, for the radiant vision she seemed in the gold of that burning 
sunset, 

I gazed on them both a moment, and was about finishing my traverse 
of the parapet, when a troop of mounted gipsies and baggage-horses 
came up the bank at a quick pace, and in another minute Maimuna 
was surrounded. I sprang to her bridle, and apprehensive of, I scarce 
knew what danger, gave her one of the two pistols I carried always in 
my bosom. 

The gipsy chief (for such he evidently was) measured me from head 
to foot with a look of dislike, and speaking for the first time, addressed 
Maimuna in his own language with a remark which sent the blood to 
her temples with a suddenness I had never before seen. 

** What does he say ?” I asked. 

“ It is no matter, Signore, but it is false!’ Her black eyes were like 
coals of fire, as she spoke. 

** Leave your horse,” I said to her, in a low tone, “ and cross the 
parapet. I will prevent his following you, and will join you on your 
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own before you can reach Constantinople. Turn the horses heads home- 
ward !”? [ continued in English to Job, who was c rying out to me from 
the other side to come back. 

Maimuna laid her hand on the pommel to dismount, but the gipsy, 
anticipating her motion, touched his horse with the stirrup, and sprang 
with a single leap between her and the parapet. The troop had gathered 
into a circle behind us, and seeing our retreat thus cut off, | presented 
my pistol to the young chief, and demanded, in Italian, that he should 
clear the way. 

A blow from behind, the instant that [ was pulling the trigger, sent 
the discharged pistol into the ravine, and, in the same instant, Maimuna 
dashed her horse against the unguarded gipsy, nearly overturning him 
into the abyss, and spurred desperately upon the parapet. One cry 
from the whole gipsy troop, and then all was as silent as the grave, 
except the click of her horse’s hoofs on the marble verge, as, trembling 
palpably im every limb, the terrified animal crossed the giddy chasm at 
a half trot, and, im the next minute, bounded up the opposite bank, and 
disappeared with a snort of fear and delight amid the branches of the 
forest. 

What with horror and wonder, and the shock of the blow which bad 
nearly broken my arm, TE stood motionless where Maimuna had left me, 
till the gipsy, recovering from his amazement, dismounted and put his 
pi istol In turn to my bre ast. 

Call her back ' he said to me, in very good Italian, and with a tone 
in Hes h rage and determination were strangely mingled, “Sor you die 
where you stand,” 

Without regarding his threat, | looked at him with a new thought 
stealing intomy mind. He probably read the pacitic change in my 
feelings, for he dropped his arm, and the frown on his own features 
moderated to a steadtast and inquisitive regard. 

* Zingara!”’ [T said, ** Maimuna is my slave.” 

A clutch of his any stock, and a fiery and impatient look from his 
fine eves, interrupted me for an instant. [proceeded to tell him brietly 
how I had obtained possession of her, while the troop cradually closed 
around, attracted by his excessive look of interest in the tale, though 
they probably did not understand the language in which I spoke, and 
all fixing their wild eves e arnestly on my face. 

‘And now, Zingara,’ [ said, “ f will bring her back on one con- 
dition—that, when the offer is fairly made her, if she chooses still to go 
with me, she shall be free to do so. I have protected her, and sworn 
still to protect her as long as she should choose to eat of my bread. 
Though my slave, she is as pure and guiltless as when she lett the tent 
of her mother, and is worthy of the bosom of an emperor !? 

The Zingara took my hand, and put it to his lips. 

* You agree to our compact, then?” IT asked. 

He put his hand to his forehead, and then laid it, with a slight inclina- 
tion, on his breast. 

“She cannot have gone far,’ I said, and stepping on the mound 
above the parapet, | shouted her name till the woods rang again with the 
echo. 

A moment, and Job and Maimuna came riding to the verge of the 
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opposite hill, and, with a few words of explanation, fastened their horses 
to a tree, and crossed to us by the parapet. 

The chief returned his pistols to his girdle, and stood aside while I 
spoke first to Maimuna, It was a difficult task, but I felt that it was a 
moment decisive of her destiny, and the r responsibility weighed heavily 
on my breast. Though excessively attached to her—though she had 
heen endeared to me by sacrifices, and by the ties of protection—though, 
in short, | loved her, not with a passion, but with an affection—as a 
father more than as a lover—I still felt it to be my duty to leave no 
means untried to induce her to abandon me, to return to her own people 
and remain in her own land of the sun. What her fate would be in the 
state of society to which [ must else introduce her, had been eloquently 
depicted by Job, and will readily be imagined by the reader. 

After the first burst of ine redulity and astonishment at my proposal, 
she folded her arms on her bosom, and, with the tears streaming like 
rain over her jacket, listened in silence and with averted eyes. IL con- 
cluded with representing to her, in rather strong colours, the feelings 
with which she might be received by my friends, and the difficulty she 
would find in accommodating herse If to the customs of pe ople, to whom 
not only she must be inferior in the accomplishments of a woman, but 
who might find, even in the colour of that loveliest cheek, a reason to 
despise her. 

Her lip eurled for an instant, but the grief in her heart was stronger 
than the scorn for an imaginary wrong, and she bowed her head again, 
and her tears flowed on. 

I was silent at last, and she looked up into my face. 

** Tam a burthen to you,” she said, 

“ No, dearest Maimuna! no! but if I were to see you wretched here- 
after, you would become so. Tell me: the chief will make you his 
wife ; will you rejom your people ?’ 

She flung herself upon the ground, and wept as if her heart would 
break. | thought it best to let her feelings have way, and walking apart 
with the young gipsy, [ gave him more of the particulars of her his- 
tory, and exacted a promise that, if she should finally be left with the 
troop, he would return with her to the tribe of her mother, at Sardis. 

Maimuna stood gazing fixedly into the ravine when we turned back, 
and there was an erectness in her attitude, and a fierté in the air of her 
head, that, I must acknowledge, promised more for my fears than my 
wishes. Her pride was roused, it was easy with half a glance to see. 

With the suddenness of Oriental passion, the young chief had become 
already enamoured of her, and, with a feeling of jealousy which, even 
though I wished him SUCCESS, I could not control, [ saw him kneel at 
her feet and plead with her in an inaudible tone. She had been less 
than woman if she had been insensible to that passionate cadence, and 
the imploring earnestness of the noble countenance on which she looked. 
It was evident that she was interested, though she began with scarce 
deigning to lift her eyes from the ground. 

I felt a sinking of the heart which I cannot describe when he rose to 
his feet and left her standing alone. The troop had withdrawn at his 
command, and Job, to whom the scene was too painful, had re-crossed 
the parapet, and stood by his horse’s head waiting the result. The twi- 
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light had deepened, the forest looked black around us, and a single star 
sprang into the sky, while the west was still glowing in a fast purpling 
gold and crimson. 

* Signore !’? said Maimuna, walking calmly to my hand, which | 
stretched instinctively to receive her, ‘TE am breaking my heart; | 
know not what to do.” 

At this instant a faint meteor shot over the sky, and drew its retlec- 
tion across the « 


alin mirror whose verge we were approaching. 
“Stay!” 


\ she cried; “ the next shall decide the fate of Maimuna! 
If it cross to the hast, the wall of Allah be done! l will leave you 

[ called to the gipsy, and we stood on the verge of the parapet in 
breathless c Apectation, The darkness deepe ned around lls, the abyss 
grew black and mdistinguishable, and the night-birds tlitted past like 
audible shadows. LT drew Maimuna to my bosom, and with my hands 
buried in her long hair, pressed her to my heart, that beat as painfully 
and as heavily as her own, 

A sudden shrick! She started from my bosom, and as she fell upon 
the earth, my eye caught, on the face of the mirror from which 1 had 
forgetfully withdrawn my gaze, the vanishing pencil of a meteor, drawn 
hke a beam of the sunset, trom west to east ! 

I a the insensible child, impressed one long kiss on her lips, and 
Hinging her into the arms of the cipsy, crossed the parapet, and rode, 
ee u anal that tried in vain to outrun my anguish, to Constantinople. 


SLINGSBY. 





WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
No. Il. 


By Barry CORNWALL. 


A Suppen CONVERSION, 


(A Bani uel-roon—G uests ente rene, The Countess as seen al a distance. 
i 


lst Guest. Now, who comes here ? 
Juan (apart). O painted queen ot hearts! 
Who comes ? Why Ruin comes; all arm‘d, all crown’d 
With beauty, as the Spirit lett flaming Hell 
And flew to prey on Ede n. 
2nd Guest (aside). Who's this rough tellow ? 
Juan, Methinks I see the modest moon grow sick, 
As ata tempest. Look, how sin survives 
Pale Chastity, whilst Innocence—look, oh, look ! 
Though Virtue hath scarce a rose leaf on her cheek, 
The devil goes mask‘d in brass. 
| The Countess enters.) 
lst Guest. The Lady comes. 
2nd Guest, We'll pay our court betimes. [They address her.] 
Juan, © scorn! O hate! 
Have ye no tongue? nosting? How is't I stand 
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Dumb by these tawners? Yet, she ¢s most lofty,— 
Most queenhke, most commanding.— Now she smiles, 
Bows—beckons--ha! her hand? Jove! I forgive ‘em. 
What! Senor Juan? 

Now, who ealls on me? 

Your friend, Sir. 

Madam—Countess— 

I have err'd 

Against the dignity of a noble soul, 

And come to pray forgiveness. 

Am I mad ? 

Awake? alive? who speaks ? 

Octavia. 

Gods ! 

Close not your gates! Such music comes but once 
From your rich viols and cerulean shells, 

Let the sound live— until [ hear no more. 

Oh! hast thou hoarded up all grace till now ? 

Hast damim’d the current of thy soul, and now 

Wilt drown me with its sweetness? Speak, divine one ! 
Speak-— lest great Love and I go dead together, 

And thou be lef{unmated! . . . . 





A SonG@ FOR ANY SEASON. 


Softly—soltly—sottly 
The bright stream falleth ; 
Sweetly— sweetly —sweetly 
The lone bird calleth: 
Peace, peace! That song no more 
Will suit our times ; 
December's beard is hoar, 
And chills our rhymes. 
Vet what care we, my love ? 
Whateer betide, 
We'll sing our Christmas songs 
By the fire-side, 


Gaily—gaily—gaily 
The torrent boundeth, 
Loudly—loudly-—-loudly 
The wild wind soundeth ; 
Yet man, on war's waves tost, 
Leaves life for death, 
And Nature's words are lost 
In the trumpet’s breath. 


Yet what care we, my love, 
Whate'er betide, 

Since we can sing old songs 
By the fire-side ? 


Our rival swells with pride, 
Our foe revileth ; 

Our old friend stands aside, 

Our false friend smileth : 
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Yet we have sfi// the love 
Which warmed our youth, 
Have still bright hopes above, 
And a song of truth, 
Need we then care, my love, 
Whate er betide, 


Since we can sing ‘old songs 
By the fire-side ? 





3. Carpse Diem. 


Think, noble Juan. There are double ties 

Which bind thee down to virtue. Diego's wite 

Isa gem, but not thine own. Another claims her—— 
1 loved her firs/,—betore this monster lord 

Fetterd her falsehood with a golden ring. 

Oh, Aow 1 loved her, then! 

Would’st be her slave ? 

I would, by burning Cupid. Look! I have 

A blood as rich as ever run in Spain, 
And yet T droop my proud C astilien knee, 

To do her worship. 

She is half a Moor—— 

And Lama Duke: rich, by my brother's will. 
That brother proudly loved to trace his line, 

Through stainless generations, all renown'd, 

Unto that shining hero of the cross, 

Godtrey of Bulloigne. Was it fear that bade him “4 
Chain to thy vast inheritance—a ¢wzfe, 

Whom he knew poor but noble ? 

lam struck. 

She whom your brother's will—— 

Away! T]l wear 

My rags agam. © brother, brother ! 


Whom Death has kiss’d to stone, was it for tis 3 
That thou hast mock'd me from thy ghastly tomb j 
Dost thou rain riches on me, but to show H 
How heavy the storm may be? . . : 

Should I refuse } 
My brother s wish—command what follows, Sir? : 
Save one estate, which will be Helena’s, : 
All goes unto the monks. 

Let it go. Tl raise j 
A hectic blush upon his marble cheek t 
Shall shame him in his shroud. What! shall I sell ‘ 
Freedom, my birthright, for some dusty dross ? : 
Shall I bow down before that breathless thing g 


ee 


That teas my brother, but is now dust—dust, 

Like this I trample on? I do refuse. 

Forbear, Sir. There are laws which must make vain 
All cavil. You must forfeit, or obey. 

The forfeit, then, be mine. Heaven! why am I 
Thrust out a beggar from thy bosom? Why 

Am I alone, of all my noble house, 

Cursed like a Cain? ° ‘ ° ° 

. . , . Ferran tis dead, you say ? 
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Why, that were well. But from his ashes springs 
A blast that blows me from my father's home, 
And sends me, TIrus-like, about the world, 
Seeking for food and shelter. Must I be 
Again a beggar on a stranger's hearth ? 
Or kiss a cheek I loathe, and swear I love it ? 
I will not do‘t. 

You have a year to choose 
‘Tween poverty and power. Meanwhile, you are 
A duke, with mighty revenues. 

What! a year? 

A large, long year?—and Ia Duke? Enough! 
I’ll spend it, as the Roman triumvir 
Compress ‘d life's pleasures into one sweet span, 
And gave ’t to Cleopatra. Yet he fell ;— 
She, too. But then they Aad their last great day, 
And kept all night their Alexandrian feast, 
Scaring the reedy echoes of the Nile 
With laughter, until dawn. For one bright year 
Ill hang the ducal crown upon my brows, 
And trown the master of a thousand slaves. 
Atterwards——what Fate wills. 


On tHE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Where is gone the bubble—Life ? 
Upwards —soaring—flying ; 

With the wrack and winds at strife, 
Yet soaring—Ah! and dying 

In the Heaven’s absorbing light, 

As the dark and solemn night 

Dies, drowned in the morning bright. 


Is it lost ?—Then, what remains 
(Tell us, Angels!) on this earth 
Now to soothe us through our pains ? 
To make us prouder of our birth ? 
What to imparadise our lot, 
On this bleak and sullen spot, 
Where Power is crown'd, and Love—forgot ? 


Why, Peace, who e’er hath some sweet haunt, 
Shelter’d from the war and wind; 
Sage Content, who hath no want ; 
And the inward Mind, 
Whose thoughts are borne on Seraph’s wings, 
Beyond where orb or planet sings, 
Around the Universe of things. 
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THE MODERN NOVELISTS. 
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THE DISOWNED. 
A surewn old friend of ours used to say, “ Recommend whatever 
else you please, but never recommend a husband or novel,—they are a 
matter of taste.” Now, like all other opinions, we are not disposed 
to allow but one half of the ir truth. We will allow that it is well not to 
interfere with the choice of another person's husband = but a novel, no; 
we must advise the reading of our favourites. We must say why they are 
favourites, bring forth their merits, and show good cause for our hking. 
Literary love is a social passion; we desire to share our pleasure ; if 
has also something of a chivalric feeling: we like the beauty of our 
hook to be universally admitted. Thus it is, not content with enjoying 
* The Disowned ”? ourselves, we must canvass * golden opinions trom 
all sorts of men”? forits dear sake. We do not s: LV that itis the best, but 
we like it the best of Mr. Bulwer’s works. It has an interest which 
every succeeding volume of his will inerease,—it is, as it were, the 
early pieture of his mind wherewith to contrast all after ones. The 
author's youth is im“ Phe Disowned,” with all its romance, its gene- 
rous enthusiasm, and its poetry, all *S the golden exhalations of the 
dawn.’ ‘Phere is much im it that we are persuaded he could not write 
now. We deny that ever “the beautiful has vanished” to return not ; 
but our keen feeling of it has. We no longer welcome it with fancies. 
No more (to use a pretty love-conecit im these very pages) do we beheve 
that the buttertly bears on his painted wings a message from Oberon. 
Such pleasant dreamings relieve not twice the commonplace of life. 
‘The Disowned”’ is redolent of first love,—of first hope,——beneath 
Whose fairy feet tlowers sprig up, destined by their very nature soon 
to perish, but whose sweetness never wh ily passes away, A life with- 
out vouth would be like a year without spring; there would be no 
Music to remember,—no fragrance to recall. We know of no tree that 
brings forth fruit without blossom. The necessity of the lovely is_ felt 
throughout nature. There are some books that do, some that do not, 
interest you personally in the writer. ‘“ Pelham’ belonged to the last, 
and * The Disowned * to the first class. Much of the enthusiastic ad- 
miration Which Mr. Bulwer has inspired belongs to the volume now be- 
fore us. It spoke of the heart within, and such a manifestation is the 
bond between the writer and the reader. We delight to trace the indi- 
vidual in his compositions, because it shows their reality. It has been 
truly said, we take but feeble joy in the merely transitory, and only 
truth can give duration. In “ The Disowned’” were first felt the 
energy, the benevolence, and the depth that characterise all Mr. Bulwer’s 
writings, but with more of poetry. We never knew a young person 
who did not delight in this work; it gave them back all their better 
impulses and higher aspirations with a “diviner shape.” This power 
of exciting the enthusiasm of the young is the first stepping-stone to an 
author’s fame. ‘Their opinion w ill in time be that of the old, and in the 
meanwhile its warmth gradually diffuses itself. 
A singular variety of talent was shown in the four volumes, now 
reduced to two of the prettiest tomes that ever c: arried in their per- 
sonal appearance what Lord Chesterfield calls “a letter of universal 
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recommendation.” The young artist was conceived in the finest 
spirit of poetry—at once ideal and true. It called attention to dis- 
tress little known, and too little pitied. No career has more positive 
suffering, than that devoted to any imaginative pursuit. [t has the 
difficulties, the privations, that harass all who have to make their 
own way in the world, and it brings to endure them a temperament 
the least fitted for such endurance —feverish, irritable, and sensitive — 
fecling everything keenly, and exaggerating everything. The most 
unremitting labour is required. The popular fallacy of genius and 
ulleness being constant companions has long been fh The 
artist or the literary man must, and do work far harder than any clerk 
inany office; lo 1k at all our principal names, whether in literature or 
invart, and then remember how much work they have done, and to how 
large a portion of toil the mere manual exercise of writing has amounted, 
Labour, too, the worst requited of all in a worldly sense. Half the exer- 
tion, and half the energy as a tradesman, would have realised immense 
fortunes. The Rothschilds of the mind rarely secure e ven independence ; 
still we deny not that * verily they have their reward.” The triumphs 
of genius are the noblest that mortality can achieve; and the smallest 
sharer of such spoil may not complain that the wind has been rough, 
and the strife has been hard. We are all ready enough to sympathise 
with the success, but we are all too apt to forget the struggle. — [t 1s that 
struggle which is painted so forcibly in Werner, the youthful artist. 
He goes down to the grave unguerdoned and ungarlanded ; and such is 
the lot of many. Go through the minor streets of our vast metropolis 
how many dim lights will you see in the upper windows burning through 
the melanch ty midnight! We know no more touching associations 
than surround the single candle, gleaming hour after hour. Either it 
speaks of the vigil by the sick pillow, where the faint breath is made 
doubly precious by the danger of its atmosphere; or else it tells of the 
page whic h, though loved, is dwelt upon even to weariness ; the drawing 
contemplate “d till its outlines become confused to the over-taxed sight : 
a pale and hectic world is around that lonely light. What a general 
and human feeling is given to the ethereal and dreaming life of Werner, 
by the strong love felt for the wayward child by his old and devoted 
grandmother. There is something singularly touching i in the few lines 
that close the poem, for such it is, of the artist’s existence. There 
are two tombs close to each other in the stranger’s burial- -place at Rome ; 
they cover those for whom life, unequally long, terminated in the same 
month. The one is of a woman, bowed with the burden of many years ; 
the other darkens over the humble dust of the ambitious artist.’ 

Pe haps characters were never more finely analyzed than in “ The 
Disowned.”” The vanity of Talbot —the fierce partisan spirit of Wolfe— 
the mean, fraudulent, and weakly-cunning Crauford, are drawn with a 
master’s hand; but Algernon Mordaunt is the triumph—we feel the 
better for dwelling on such nobleness of nature. Mr. Bulwer has, 
however, somewhat idealised the poverty. He writes as one who 
has never experienced it. We doubt whether it be possible to give an 
interest beyond painful pity to a real picture of poverty. Its Want— 
though that brings out all that is most animal in our nature—is 
its least suffering. It is the moral debasement which we hold to be in- 
evitable—the shrinking misery with which first one wretched expedient 
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is adopted and then another—the horror of the first loan—the craving 
for the second—the hatred against our kind, which takes the place of all 
the once-ready atfections—the grudging eye which we turn upon the 
blessings of others—the fierce vindictive joy which finds comfort in their 
misfortunes—the departure of shame, of gentleness, even of common 
civility—the meanness, the coarseness, that come in their place ; all 
these are the attributes of those who, from better days, sink down into 
abject want. But these Mr. Bulwer has not painted. We must, how- 
ever, admit, that in Algernon Mordaunt he has drawn the exception— 
not the rule. By-the-bye, we cannot but advert to the rare beauty of 
the love-letters—love-letters, generally speaking, the most luckless com- 
positions, that ever made the false step that merges the sublime in the 
ridiculous. But here they are exquisite—tender, simple, and passionate. 
Another grace are the delicious touches of dese nption that lie scattered 
through the pages. There are one or two bits of London, as real as a 
painting, and as imaginative as a poem. 

A very clever essay on fiction is prefixed, full of acute and fine obser- 
vation. There is one striking remark which we do not ever remember 
to have seen before—the surmise that when Shakspeare described his 
characters, he desenbed not so much his own conception as the person 
of the actor. The parallel between Shakspeare and Scott is drawn 
with admirable acumen ; but not even Plutarch himself ever reconciled 
us to parallels. Opposition is the essence of genius—he were no great 
poet who resembled a predecessor. ‘There is, however, one distinction 
too true to be past over, viz., We are most familiar with the appearance 
of Scott’s heroes, and with the hidden heart of those im Shakspeare. 
The bodily presence of Romeo or Hamlet are not imaged to the fancy 
as those of © the stately Leicester and the swart Templar.” This is 
partly from the narrative giving scope tor description not allowed by the 
drama—partly because the one was master of the internal, as the other 
was of the external world. No one ever described like Scott; you do 
not see the scene, you act in it. He himself tells a story of a Scotch 
country gentleman who broke in upon the description of the hunt im 
the ** Lady of the Lake,’’ by exclaiming, when the hounds swim after 
the boat in which Ellen and the knight seek “ the enchanted hall,” 
* By God, Sir, it will kill the dogs to take the water after such a day’s 
work!) Who among us has not been equally carned away? But 
Shakspeare was as true and more profound; we know not the human 
emotion that might not find in him some most fitting expression. Scott 
delights in oddities, and he is more national than individual. But this is 
digressing, We cannot do more than allude to the notices of other 
writers scattered through this preface ; they are as liberal as they are 
nicely discriminating. ‘The fine mind delights i in generous appreciation, 
and Mr. Bulwer never misses an opportunity of pointing out a merit or 


evincing a kindly interest in his cotemporaries. He concludes the 
exposition of his views in ** The Disowned ”’ by saying, “7 was too 
young when I wrote it.’ ‘Ts not this rather an excellence ? Every 


succeeding work will make us turn with a deeper interest to that which 


embodies the youth—the first, fresh, and enthusiastic feelings of Mr. 
Bulwer. 
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THE BLUNDERS OF THE REMARKABLY SKILFUL 5 


With a little Praise of the Press, and a Word on 
behalf of the World. 


Ir it be true that a little learning is a dangerous thing, it follows 
that a little more may be a little more dangerous ; and that human liabi- 
lity to perpetrate blunders increases in the ratio of ac apability to avoid 
them. We want a new version of the song of “ Common Sense and 
Genius,’ which is good, as far as it goes—that is, just half-way towards 
truth. Its accomplished author, whose lively fancy is still exercising 
itself in new songs, ought to bestow upon this favourite among his old 
ones another catastrophe, which should do justice to Common Sense as 
well as to Genius, by making both heroes of the ballad walk into the 
river arm inarm. ‘The truth would be doubled by doubling the tragedy. 
The only difference between the two—their fate being the same—con- 
sists in the place where, and the manner how. Genius, scrambling up 
Vesuvius, for the sake of saying that he had flung a “ summerset’’ at 
the top, makes a magnificent exit down the crater. Common Sense, 
whose circuit is bounded by Temple-bar, Oxford-street, Hyde-park- 
corner, and the House of Commons, on the east, north, west, and 
south,—crosses the Regent-circus, and, with all his eyes fixed inquir- 
ingly upon Piccadilly, is run over by an omnibus suddenly emerging 
from the Quadrant. Genius acquires an ague in the Hellespont; while 
Common Sense takes the cramp in the Serpentine. “ Elis genius was 
astonishing!’ we all exclaim, when a man contrives to hang by the 
neck a few minutes too many in a slack-rope performance. “ [Te was 
remarkable for his common sense!’ is the invariable verdict, when a 
person achieves the distinction of setting fire to his house while reading 
the last “penny magazine”? of useful knowledge in bed, with the 
candle rather near the curtain, on account of the small print. 

Certain it is that exceeding skill is the prolific parent of exceedingly 
woful failures. The vewspapers ‘teem,’ all the year round, with 
shocking accidents and calamitous occurrences, that wane seem to have 
no origin on earth but the uncommon caution and peculiar ability of the 
parties who suffer by them. If we hear of a disaster above the average 
scaie of calamity, we are sure to hear also that the ill-starred victim to 
it had a natural turn for averting danger, and a particular knack at 
keeping on the safe side of things. Ifa heavy waggon come in contact 
with a frailer vehicle, the waggoner is sure to be on his own side of the 
road, and not on the shafts; and if a gentleman happen to overturn 
his cab, and dash it to pieces, we know that he must be a driver of no 
ordinary skill and experience. If we are told of a horse gallopping over 
a few people in a crowded thoroughfare, we are sure to be informed at 
the same time that the rider is celebrated among his acquaintance for 
his equestrian accomplishments. In like manner, if a boat be run down 
by a craft, or carried away by the tide and upset, the feat is infallibly 
achieved under the auspices of somebody who had sounded all the 
depths and shoals of the river, and left no aquatic mystery unmastered, 

Would it not seem—(we beseech the reader to lay down his Magazine 
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for a moment, and refer to any newspaper that may be near him)— 
would it not seem that all the carriages which are demolished are driven 
by the more expert and cautious professors of the art, and that all the 
boats which are lost are managed by crack watermen? From this we 
must necessarily conclude, either that a character for excessive prudence 
aud ability is only to be gained through the medium of a glaring mis- 
take, and a fearful calamity as its consequence, or else that there is no 
danger so great as that of committing our destinies to hands best 
adapted to ensure our safety and keep us out of harm’s way. Indeed, 
we may come to both conclusions. ‘To the last we are led by the fact, 
that nine-tenths of the damage we have sustained in rubs against the 
sharp edges of the world, we owe to nothing else than the amazing cle- 
verness and profound experience of our pastors and masters. The pro- 
digiously-accomplished pilot by repute, is he who in practice brings you 
in safety almost to the very shore. C unning people are admirable hands 
at an almost. Such knowledge as theirs supersedes the necessity of 
watchfulness, and they consequently fall fast asleep just us they arrive 
in the vicinity of a sand-bank. The greater the trust in our wuide, the 
deeper the pit we walk into. If we would come to the other conclusion, 
we have only to open our eyes to the truth, that the world is abundantly 
beneficent to error, and waits only for a due exhibition of our vices, to 
give us credit for a prodigious degree of virtue. A man should make a 
fool of himself now and then, if he would attract attention to his wis- 
dom, The ‘ soberest creature alive ’’ is a creature whom nobody no- 
tices or knows anything about ; but let him parody the poet’s celebrated 
maxim about error and forgiveness, and take for his motto— 
* To drink is human; to get drunk, divine ; 

and the world, immediately discovering all his previous sobriety, attri- 
butes his little falling-off to a natural generosity and liveliness of dis- 
position, acted upon by a virtuous abhorrence of the cant of those 
Temperance Societies. A speculation suddenly fails. ‘* Well, who 
would have gue gt that?”’ cries everybody. ‘* Such an admirable 
scheme!”? says No. 1; “ So ingenious and so original !’? observes No. 
2; “ It was managed throughout with wonderful skill and knowledge of 
business!’ ’ remarks No. 3; “ Especially that last movement which has 
so unluckily ended in ruin!’ insinuates No. 4; “ He is decidedly the 
most practical man in Europe!” asserts No. 5; “ His judgment, it 
must be owned, is infallible /’? pronounces No. 6. People never gbtain 
a reputation for being infallible until they have undeniably failed ; your 
bankrupt is worth two solvent men; he seldom wants backers w hen he 
has once fairly broken down. The road to success lies through defeat, 


as prophets flourish by the non-fulfilment of their predictions. To be 


the victim of an “ unforeseen”’ accident is the surest way to procure a 
reputation for forethought. Who would think of placing implicit reli- 
ance on the construction of a safety-lamp that has not been celebrated 
by an explosion | ? Those safety-coaches that are renowned for the regu- 
larity of their upsets exactly opposite every twentieth milestone, are 
always inquired for with pec uliar avidity by the knowing passenger. 
“* Book me for the ‘ Safe ty’ that overturned yesterday,” ’ is the demand 
most common among the various enterprising speculators by whom the 

stability of affairs is sustained. It tells the story of most of our fellow- 
passengers to the land’s end of life. 
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** You talk of the world, Sir; the world is in its dotage ; and yet the 
cosmogony——"’ We know what you were about to observe, Mr. Jen- 
kinson ; we do talk of the world, and however much it may have puzzled 
the philosophers of all ages, the said philosophers have puzzled 2 still 
more. Our greatest moralists have indited the greatest libels upon its 
character. Commentators upon mundane matters have ever been ready 
enough to tell us, and we have been as apt to believe, that if a man 
makes but one false step—errs egregiously only once—discovers igno- 
rance or infirmity upon a single point—the world never fails to cry out, 
“ Just like him ; we always said so; we told him how it would be! 1" 
If this were the ery our fathers heard, it has changed. It is manifest 
that a more generous system of injustice has come into fashion, for the 
good-natured world appears now to see in its votary’s grandest blunder 
only the signal for recognising his consummate capacity ; and in his 
most palpable failing, the cue for acknowledging his exemplary cha- 
racter, 

We have just said—our self-complacency must be pardoned—we have 
just said something that smacks of originality. We have applied an 
epithet where it never was applied before, by writer in verse, or writer 
in prose, or writers who write in neither. ‘The term “ good-natured”? 
was never before connected with the “* world,” save in the sense intended 
by Sir Fretful in his association of the phrase with friendship. Yet have 
we, as we hope we have partly shown, applied it justly ; and we once 
more appeal, for the rest of our proofs, to the press. It is thought by some 
that there is a disposition in high quarters to take the duty off news- 
papers ; let us hope that the duty will never be taken off editors, for it 
is to them and theirs that we must attribute much of the influence which 
has already worked this improvement in the character of the world. 
Yes, even with the fear—and deep and most reverential it is—of the 
Member for Bath before our eyes, we scruple not to attribute the more 
charitable and generous feeling which has already diffused itself over 
society, to the working of that engine of corruption—that instrument of 
atrocity—that weapon of the most cowardly wickedness—that dagger 
in the dark—that black thing without a white spot upon it, the press. 
Yes, though it hurl stones at us, still there are sermons in them. Let 
us own the truth. It is in the newspaper that we find the most kindly 
and beneficent views of the daily calamities it records; it is the news- 
paper that applies itself to bind up the wounds of society with the 
smallest amount of suffering and the largest degree of sympathy; it is 
the newspaper that, after relating a melancholy occurrence in terms 
more expressive of the harrowed feelings of a friend than of a mere 
looker-on and chronicler, takes the wider view of justice, and vindicates 
humanity, by intimating that “ no blame is attributable to the coach- 
man,” and that “ the conductor of the steam- -carriage did all he could 
to prevent the mischief.” According to the virtuous deplorers of the 
iniquity of the press, the newspaper should, in these cases, gratify its 
insatiable malice by imputing the utmost possible blame to all parties 
implicated, and by ‘holding up each se parate criminal to public reproba- 
tion as “* a monster in the human form.” 

The newspaper is more generous than its assailants. If we admit 
the bitterness of its censure, we must also own the sweetness of its 
praise ; for one drop of gall, it gives us fifty of honey. It is easy to say 
c2 
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that it traduces public men and stabs at private character; but you 
shall count up these its offences in an hour, and not find a year long 
enough to enumerate its voluntary laudations and spontancous defences 
of mankind. Say what we will, it is in the main a peece-maker ; it is 
the best adjudicator we can have, for rather than condemn rashly, it 
acquits both parties. Do we want evidence of the fact ? every day fur- 
nishes it. We have a paragraph or two before us which we shall put 
into the witness-box. The other day, a steam-packet, while chasing 
another, was met by a third of larger size. They struck—the concus- 
sion was tremendous—the smaller vessel was partly destroyed, and a 
hundred persons, thankful for the preservation of their lives, were put 
on shore. Here there seemed to be something really wrong; no. “ It 
is but right,”’ says the account, “ to state that both captains are very old 
conductors of steam-vessels, and are considered to be two of the most 
skilful men in the trade.’? Does not this help our argument? Had 
these captains never come into disastrous collision, should we have ever 
heard of their skill? What appeared to be their misconduct has _pro- 
cured them a character for ability. Two or three days after this, a similarly 
creditable freak occurred ; a schooner coming in contact with a steamer, 
and certain shoulders were dislocated. What says the narrative? “ No 
blame is attached to the captain of the schooner.’? Is any imputable 
to the other party? no; “ The captain of the steamer is a very perse- 
vering and steady man.”” We quote the very words of the account ; 
and ask, would our captain ever have been, as he now is, celebrated for 
steadiness, had he not played off a prank that rendered his possession of 
that respectable quality particularly problematical ? 

It would be a little curious, under these circumstances, if the world 
were to fail of growing considerate and merciful—even overmuch, if 
that be possible. At any rate, let us leave off the old-fashioned habit 
of assertion, that society, receiving these impressions, is unindulgent 
and uncharitable, and that the papers it patronises are fond of constru- 
ing harshly and dealing in libel. All that is to be feared is, that, as 
this good-nature is the product of the small tree of knowledge which is 
already planted among us, the considerateness for human error may by- 
and-by reach to an inconvenient pitch; as a man may be tempted to 
trausgress for the sake of acquiring a certificate of innocence — to 
blunder outrageously, by way of distinguishing himself for his infalli- 
bility. We are yet in our infancy of intelligence, and, like infants, 
must be fed through the medium of a quill for some time longer. But 
the day is fast approaching when we shall no longer buy other people’s 
papers, but write them ourselves—when every family will produce its 
own journal, and every man will be his own editor. Then what a 
rivalry will there be in the race of generosity! Society will be one 
virtue, and the world will be an “entire and perfect chrysolite.” So 
may we prophesy from the fact, that every one of us can already reckon 
up a dozen acquaintances whom we might suppose to be really vulgar 
people, if the world had not decreed them to be persons of high breed- 
ing; and as many more whom we should be apt enough to mistake for 
dull dogs, if the world were not in raptures with their brilliant gifts 
and incredible accomplishments. tt. 
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MY MARRIED DAUGHTER COULD YOU 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


My married daughter could you see, 

A I’m sure you would be struck ;— 

: My daughters a// are charming girls, 
Few mothers have such luck. 

My married one—my eldest child— 
All hearts by magic wins ; 

And my second so resembles her, 
Most people think them twins ! 








My married daughter spoils her spouse,— 
She’s quite a pattern-wife ; 

And he adores her—well he may— 
Few men lead such a life ! 

She ne’er had married mortal man 
Till he had won her heart ; 

And my second darling's just the same,— 
They're seldom known apart. 


“2 Ah iba bE alia 


III. 


Her husband oft has press'd my hand, 
While tears were in his eyes, 

And said, “ You brought my Susan up— 
With you the credit lies.” 

To make her a domestic wife, 
I own was all my aim ; 

And my second is domestic too,— 
My system was the same. 





IV. 
Now, do you know, I've often thought 
The eldest of the two 
( She's married, so I may speak out) 
Would just have suited you / 
You never saw her ?—how shall I 
My eldest girl portray ? 
Oh! my second is her counterpart, 
And her you'll meet to-day. 


nd 
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THE PRISON INQUEST. 


“e 


BY THE “* CLERGYMAN IN DEBT.,”’ 


I nap always a passion for the survey of external and universal na- 
ture. I have been a far traveller ; my shadow has deepened among the 
gloomier shades of the forests of the New World, and I have seen it 
play at evening, lengthened by the moon, over the snows of an Apennine 
or an Alp; fire-flies have lighted me along my tropic path, and the mute 
stars have shone listening on the oars that rowed my gondola over 
Venetian waters; the sunny vineyards of Italy—the fair fields of 
France—the bright radiance of the sparkling sands in the Arabian 
desert—the brighter pomp of the Indian city—the faded glories of the 
Alhambra—and the embrowned richness of the Spanish grove—on all 
these have I feasted my sight and soul, gathering up the living beauties 
of one landscape and the everlasting wendis ‘rs of another, as food and 
manna for the worship and adoration of the God who made them all! 
In the pursuit of nature in other lands, and in the fond contemplation of 
* wonders that lead to piety,’’ I fancied, as a young man, that I was 
laying in a store of proper knowledge for the heart, losing myself rashly, 
but perhaps pardonably, in the loveliness of the natural world, and for- 
getting that from my very calling- ‘Man, in the image of his Maker, 
should have been my study—not as he is studied by the physician, for 
his bodily advantage —but in the pulses of his heart—in the promptings 
of his spirit—in the fiery impetus of his passions—the milder sug- 
gestions of his reason —~and the busy workings of his brain! that I 
should watch all in short—not severely, but in all benevolence—for the 
sake of the salvation of a few! 

It is a confession that may not perhaps tell much to my advantage, 
that this truth first flashed upon me within the walls of a prison—that it 
was when [ had been merged as it were into the pressing difficulties of 
poverty, and learued * how hard a thing it is to want’—when I had seen 
man fallen more in credit than humanity—a father wondering how his 
children should live—a mother dreading lest they should die :— ves, it 
was when I had seen ditferent ages —different grades —ditlerent degrees 
of poverty, of sorrow, and of shame—that I began for the first time to 
feel that | should centre and concentrate all my energies in the study of 
the human mind— 

“ That vast unbounded thing, 
That liveth in no space! 
That hath a soul upon its wing! 
A glory in its face!” 
* * * * * + * 





In a prison! Yes, reader, in a dangerous and detestable prison, I, as 
a young man, fond of truth—fond of philosophy—fond of religion— 
gained an insight into the human heart—saw it in its various shades 
and phases—like a many-coloured glass, that being broken in a thou- 
sand pieces, was shaping forth its hues and fashions in the great kalei- 
doscope of the world ! 

All prisons are dreadful, but a debtor’s prison is the most dreadful of 
all. There men who have committed no crime are criminals—for their 
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punishment is the punishment of the dishonest. The poor man sits 
down by the side of the swindler, and yet both pay to justice the same 
retribution. Oh, Goldsmith! you who first sent your pious vicar into 
the heart of a prison where the debtor and the thief mixed in the same 
circle—where the horse-stealer, prating of the “ Cosmognomy of the 
World,” spouted his spurious learning to the parson, who was rich in 
the revelation of the Gospel ; you, Johnson, who proposed to hunt from 
society the harsh despoiler of a peaceful home, and to cover with obloquy 
the man who prevented another from earning the bread with which his 
children should be fed ; why were not your humane doctrines as exten- 
sively practised as they were universally read, and your wisdom followed 
as much as it was loved ? 

Well-a-day! but it was in a gaol that my poor experience of what 
man is capable of enduring, both bodily and mentally, has been gained 
and garnered. 

* * ¥ * * * * 

Towards the end of summer, or rather the beginning of autumn, in the 
last year, | was a prisoner in the King’s Bench. My incarceration took 
its rise out of a bill which I had signed for a friend; the amount was 
considerable —he had not paid it—I could not—he gained time—/ a 
prison! Upon me imprisonment would have pressed sadly and severely, 
but for my occupation ; in the field before me the duties of the clergy- 
man overcame the selfishness of the man. Labor omnia vincit—and 
what I had to perform conquered what I had to bear! Sometimes I 
had to cheer the honest—sometimes to endeavour to reform the un- 
worthy—often to administer consolation to affliction—oftener to reprove 
the levity of youth—more than once too I waited and watched by the 
bed of sickness, and registered in my own heart the last prayer of men 
whose spirits, as I hoped, were fleeing above sorrow and 


‘“‘ Beyond the reach of sin.” 


Well might I exclaim with Byron, 


“Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape—in any mood.” 


And add to this, 


“T’ve seen it rushing forth in blood— 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion.’ 
And then 
“ T’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin—delirious with its dread.” 


This, reader, is the worst of all; and this was what I saw, and sor- 
rowed over, in a debtors’ gaol. 

. . * . * * * 

I have said that I had a passion for the study of external nature. It 
was a bright night, and towards the end of August, that I left my dreary 
and desolate chamber to imbibe the air of Heaven upon the racquet- 
ground within the walls of the King’s Bench. I knew that the leaves 
had fallen from the trees, although I could not roam upon the paths 
where they were scattered. Neither woods nor waters, cities nor fields, 
were before me or around me, or on either side, but above—yes, above 
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me there was a glorious and cloudless Heaven, radiant with moonlight 
and studded with stars, and upon that I could gaze, and wonder, and 
rejoice—gaze on the great glory of Providence-—wonder at the marvel- 
lousness of its mystery—and rejoice in those shining emblems of its 
merey and its love! T began to speculate—not less upon the promises 
and marvels which T fancied L saw recorded in the sky, than upon those 
bright figures and parables in revelation—each in itself as much a bea- 
con to the human spirit as particular stars are signals to the mariner 
upon the deep! And Tam not the only one who has drawn a moral from 
the stars within a prison walls—De Berenger watched them in France, 
through his grated bars. 
Ay, and now, retlected I, in the words of the French lyrist, 


* And now, what other star is that, 
That shoots, and shoots, and disappears ?” 


Perhaps it is emblematic of some poor fellow who, even to-day, may 
have been taken from a bright station in society to be thrust into this 
gloomy gaol ; or perhaps it is indeed a type of death, and “ un morted 
expire!” ° 

It was a quiet autumn night—I had ventured out because I found a 
greater stillness prevailed than was usual within the walls of the prison— 
the hour was late, and T must have been perambulating a ‘ wearv w hile’ 
from one end to the other of the racquet-ground and back, when a shoot- 
ing star called to my mind the fanciful supposition of Berenger’s “ un 
mortel expire.’ “If so be that a mortal dies,” said I, musingly, 
* peace follow him to the grave.” 

Several times I continued to pace backwards and forwards, dreaming 
awake, as it were, of death—its fit preparation and its appalling pre- 
sence. Men often familiarize with the lips a sentence that has struck 
suddenly upon the mind, and I, as I strode over the prison-ground, 
in thought kept repeating to myself the words which the shooting star 
had awakened in my memory—* Un mortel expire—un mortel expire.” 

“ My husband is dying,” cried a woman who had approached me un- 
noticed and laid her hand upon my arm ; “ for God’s sake come—come 
and administer to him the last consolations of religion” 

* Un mortel expire—there is a man dying,”’ said 1, almost mechani- 

cally, Surprised i in the very tenor of my thought ; ** Heaven save his 


soul.” 
“ Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed the woman, “ the clergyman is mad, and 
'*? and she bounded away 


">> 


my poor husband ‘Il die widout a sacrament! 
from me with the speed of despair. 

Her words brought me to my senses, and I soon arrested her progress. 
“ Stop, stop,” said I, “ is your husband really dying ?”’ 

“1 fear so.” 

“ Is he a Catholic ?” 

“ No, no, I am a Catholic, but my poor William is a Protestant. Och, 
for God’s sake, come and save his soul! come,’ ’ said she, “‘ come !”’ 

I followed her up two flights of stone steps in one of the front stair- 
cases of the King’s Bench. The door of her room, as she opened it, 
creaked gently upon its hinges, and was answered by a quiet groan. 

“ Hush,” whispered she, as if in addressing the patient she were 
drowning the noise of the door; “ Hush, dear William, are ye in pain?” 
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* No, I’m in no pain now, but I hav’n’t long to live; don’t cry now, 
Ellen, you’ve been always a kind creature to me, and be sure I'll love 
re to the last.” 

*€ Papa’s not well,” lisped a child who lay dreaming on the floor in 
one corner of the apartment. I tapped gently at the door. 

“ Come in, Sir; Och, come in for the love of God!” sobbed the 
distracted wife. 

I entered ; the husband, exhausted with the few words he had spoken, 
dozed half insensibly, and I sat myself down by his bed. 

* He had better not be disturbed,” whispered I. 

** No, Sir, not now,” said the wife ; “ but the docther ll be here di- 
rectly, and afther he? s done wid him, ye’d better talk to him, Sir. 
Nothing can save him now.” 

I continued sitting by the bed; and in the interval which elapsed 
before the doctor’s arrival, | took note of the interior of the room. 
Like all the apartments of the prison, it was small in its dimen- 
sions, about twelve feet square ; the walls were green, here and 
there darkened with a spot of damp; there was no carpet on the 
floor, and either the fire was extinguished, or the embers were the 
wreck of some former day’s warmth. A rushlight, twisted round with 
paper, and stuck in a bottle—there was no candlestick—threw a faint 
sad flicker over the chamber, like a meteor through mist, shedding min- 
gled light and gloom. The bed on which the patient lay was of French 
make, but its curtains had long been pledged for food ; the counterpane 
was gone too, and the upper sheet, so that the dingy and worn blankets 
were the invalid’s only coverings. In one corner of the room, upon a 
mattress on the floor, lay two children—a boy and girl; the girl, about 
cight years of age, slept ‘soundly—the boy, younger by three years, had 
just wakened, and seeing a stranger in the room, lay with his bright blue 
eyes fixed upon my figure in a wide inquisitive stare. The eldest 
daughter of the dying man, a pretty slim girl some three years older 
than either of the other children, nursed an infant by the window, while 
the mother stood near the foot of the invalid’s bed, and watched his pale 
lips as he lay breathing away the last moments of his life. 

For about ten minutes after I had sat down by the bed-side there 
was a silent stillness in the room. The man continued dozing, and the 
poor wife, who seemed to fancy that in that short sleep her husband’s 
suffering was lulled, controlled her sobs and tears in her intense anxiety 
that he should rest peacefully. 

A gentle opening of the door, and a repetition of the same slight 
creak which I before noticed, announced the arrival of the doctor, but 
the patient did not move. The medical attendant stood as he had en- 
tered, and the wife did not change her earnest listening posture; she 
stood like a frail vessel between the Scylla and Charybdis of human 
destiny—her own heart vibrating betwixt hope and fear. The patient 
too dozed in a sort of doubt, whether he should wake to woo the fair 
spirit of existence, or sleep on till he became united with the darker 
angel of death. So pondered the Lord Thomas of the olden ballad 
between his two brides ! 

For about two minutes, this sort of awful quiet prevailed in the room ; 
it was interrupted, and the prisoner awakened, by the faint cry of the 
child whom his eldest daughter was nursing. The patient, who had 
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oe been dreaming, seeing me as he awoke, suddenly started and 


., 9 


inquired, “ Are you the man! 

a Ww hat man, William, dear? who do you mean?” said the wife, 
bending over him; “ this is our good clergyman, and as you were al, 
I thought you might like to talk to him.”’ 

“ Thank you, Ellen,” said the prisoner faintly, “ T thought it was 
your os 
' What, William?” asked the wife gaspingly, as if fearful of what 
was coming. 

“Oh, | must have been dreaming, dear,’ was the evasive answer. 
“ Ellen, did you not say this gentleman was a clergyman ?’ 

“ Yes, and happy if ‘he can afford you consolation in your sad ill- 
ness, * rejoined I, 

‘ Thank you, Sir, thank you, I know I must die svon, and I do stand 
in need of consolation. Oh, that horrid dream ! ’ 

The prisoner paused. 

** Ellen, dear,’’ resumed he, “* I should like to take the sacrament? 
will you receive it with me ?”’ 

* Tam a Catholic, William,” said the wife with a faint smile. 

“Ah! I forgot; then, Sir, I will take it alone,” said he, turning to 
me; “ but, Ellen, bring our ‘chil lren to my be dalle, and do you sit hy 
me; I would have you all see that I trusted in Christ to the last.’ 

The woman turned away her head—the tears rolled rapidly over her 
cheeks—and she for a moment hid her face in her handkerchief. Then 
she bent over the mattress on which her children lay, and the little boy 
smiled, and asked “ What is it mother ?”’ 

The poor woman now uttered a sob, and the girl woke. She then 
motioned her to approach with the infant. 

The girl advanced. The doctor sat himself in her vacant chair. The 
prisoner watched me as | opened a small pocket Prayer-book ; moved 
towards the cupboard for the fragment of bread upon its shelf —poured 
into a glass some wine which had been sent to him medicinally, and 
consecrated both in the customary solemn manner. , 

During this time the mother had taken the infant from her daughter’s 
hands, and laid it by the side of its father. She had placed the young boy 
kneeling at the foot of the bed (on it) ; and the child, as all children are 
taught, closed together the palms of his little hands, and held them up 
towards Heaven. The wife herself knelt down by the bed, with one 
daughter on either side of her,—and the doctor raised his hat from his 
head, and held it over his face. With a tone, as solemn as I could com- 
mand, | commenced the sacred duty which I had to perform, with a 
short, but earnest exhortation to the dying man. I then chose from the 
service a few of those passages which I thought would apply most con- 
solingly. “ Godliness is great riches, if a man be content with that he 
hath: for we brought nothing into the world, neither may we carry avy- 
thing out.’’—1 Tim. vi. 

There were one or two sentences which I avoided, fearful of raising in 
his mind an angry feeling towards those who had imprisoned him. 
Such as,— Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him ?”—1 St. John, in. 

During the time I went through the service, there was not the slightest 
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interruption,—from the unsleeping smiling infant by the sufferer’s side, 
to the agonized mother by his bed, all were mute listeners ; and when 
the Sacrament was administered, the prisoner took the bread, and drank 
of the wine, with the fervent earnestness of a Christian, who put all trust 
in God, and who hoped to be redeemed by his Son! 

When it was all over, he seemed much comforted, but his screnity was 
suddenly disturbed, and by an incident the most affecting I ever beheld, 
His little hoy, who had remained kneeling with his hands ¢ lasped in most 
lamb-like innocence at the foot of his bed, as if glad to be released from 
his cramped position, let fall his arms upon the couch, and crawling over 
to his father, kissed him on the check, and asked, “ Father, are you 
going to die ?2’ 
~ The poor man pressed the boy to his bosom, and sobbed out “ Yes!” 

The effect was electrie.—the young half- conscious child burst into 
tears,-—the mother buried her face in the bed-clothes,—the younger girl 
ran to her mattress on the floor, and flung herself upon it in hysterie 
grief. [found my own fortitude failing, and the doctor, unable to con- 
trol his emotions, ran out of the room. 

I followed hastily, and called him back. “ What can you do for him?” 
said I. 

* Nothing! he is dying gradually, and is beyond the reach of medi- 
cine. [would help him if I could, but he is your patient now, not 
mine, and such scenes [ cannot stand.’ 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when a clap of thunder, the 
loudest [ever heard in this country, burst over the prison,—and went 
roaring round the walls with the strange strong echoes which they re- 
turn to all loud sounds. A shrick followed, and we both ran back into 
the room. Wild fulfilment of a fearful destiny ! Strange closing of a 
sad career! The prisoner was in loud, strong, screaming hysterics. 
The wife snatched the children from the bed, and laid them upon the 
ground—and they all huddled together upon their mattress—in silent, 
but deep terror. 

** Oh, dear! Oh, mercy ! It’s all me,” cried the woman despairingly, as 
she hurried to the water-jug, for the usual remedy for hysterics. 

The doctor held her back,—* Water will not do now,” said he, “ you 
must let nature take its course.” 

“Qh, God! oh, God! I fear I have killed my husband. Oh, my 
poor William!’ She turned back to the couch. 

Meanwhile some dozen prisoners, men and women, alarmed by the 
shrieks, had gathered in the room, and now stood round the bed. The 
thunder without continued rolling over the building—growing more a 
palling as its echoes grew fainter, and its sounds diminished, until they 
likened the groaning away of the human spirit. More than one start 
and shudder and scream did it awaken in the chamber; but none 
screamed like the dying man. He still remained in convulsive hysterics ; 
his shricks shrill and loud at first, seemed to exhaust themselves—growing 
fainter and fainter, until they died away in a sort of gurgle, which 
brought the white foam to the sufferer’s lips. Then it frothed for a 
moment, and its bubbles burst and disappeared ; and at the same time 
the pulse stopped in his heart ; and the sense left his spirit ; and light 
was extinguished in the prisoner’s brain. His wife stood there a lonely 
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widow, while his children were left orphans to the protection of the 
Lord. 
* . * * * 

When the room was cleared of its idle guests, and the poor woman who 
had long been prepared for her husband’s death, although not for its 
coming in so awful a form, had in some measure regained her com- 
posure, I inquired of her why she had charged herself with being the 
cause of the prisone r’s last strong fit. 

“ Oh, sir,”’ she replied, “ it was very unfortunate, and quite furtherst 
from my heart to think he would have been so strangely affected ; but 
you know, sir, he said he had had a dream, and it seemed to hang upon 
his mind, so when you left the room with the docther, I just asked him 
what it was, andhe told me. ‘ Ellen, dear,’ said he, ‘1 dreamt that old 
Wentworth Stokes was not dead, but that he had come home from over 
the seas and’—* My own dream, William! My very own dream last 
night ;’ said I hastily; ‘ and then the loud clap of thunder came; and 
my poor husband, w sho was, like all sailors, superstitious, took it, I think, 
as some fearful confirmation of his vision—for he started, and shrieked, 
and fell into those wild dreadful hysterics, which took him out of the 
world.” 

The poor woman’s tears flowed afresh ; and I left her for a time, telling 
her that I would return in an hour or two—and first bidding her pray to 
God, according to the dictates of her own heart and conscience, to calm 
for her the troubled waters of affliction, and enable her to support her 
trials ! 

I then sent the nurse from the Prison Infirmary, to pay the requisite 
attentions to the dead, directing her to leave the room as soon as she 
should have performed her sad duty. [ deemed it well that the sacred 
sorrows of the widow and the orphans’ first tears of mourning should be 
suffered to tlow undisturbed. Still was my curiosity unsatisfied as to the 

cause of the prisoner’s hysteric shock, and it had been little enlightened 
by the dream that “ Old Wentworth Stokes had come home from over 
the seas.” The mystery enveloped in this sentence was afterwards 
cleared up; and! shall unfold it to the reader in the following narrative. 

The father of Ellen Maurice (the widow’s maiden name) had been 
many years back a clothes-salesman in a respect table way of business in 
Dublin ; and much of his trade consisted in the outfit of sailors leaving 
or coming into port. He was a widower, and Ellen being his only 
child he did not suffer her to be much away from him. In young girlhood 
she used to play about the shop; and w hen she began to ripen into the 
woman, it was part of her occupation to wait behind the counter. Old 
Maurice was doubtless fond of her, so far as his notions of affection went ; 
but he was by nature a fierce, harsh man, and his daughter lived more in 
fear of him than love. 

But young warm spirits do not long endure loneliness of heart ; there 
is a well of sympathy in the human soul, that in youth does not remain 
long unstirred ; feelings fresh and early, spring up in the fervour and 
loveliness of affection ;—feelings— 


“ that bind 
The plain community of guileless hearts 
In love and union.’ 
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Ellen Maurice could not love her father as she longed to love, but she 
soon felt that she must love somebody. She could not endure to live, 
and think, and feel, in the selfishness of the heart’s solitude. More- 
over she was not without opportunities of choice, if in truth she had not 
been rather fastidious. 

Many a joyful and jolly tar would buy a jacket or a neckcloth at her 
father’s shop, for the sake of being served and smiled upon by Ellen ;— 
but then a common sailor was below her in station; and as yet none of 
them had made what is called “ an impression.’? But by-and-by her 
heart had to undergo a regular course of siege from the attacks made 
upon it, not by a common sailor, but by William Moystyn, the handsome 
and good-tempered mate of one of the government transports in the bay. 
He was of goud courage too, and he reduced the fortress so, that poor 
Ellen yielded at, or rather without discretion. And so William Moystyn 
and Ellen Maurice were now fairly betrothed to each other by their own 
promises, and in their own hearts ; but the poor girl feared her father too 
much to ask his consent; and their innocent wooing was carried on in 
secret. At last troops were ordered for embarkation on board the trans- 
port, and the vessel herself was put under sailing orders for the West 
Indies. William sailed in her, having first bought his outfit of Ellen, 
and promised to return a captain, and ask her father’s consent to their 
marriage. And in this I suppose there would have been no difficulty ; 
old Maurice would have allowed his daughter to marry a captain ;_ but he 
would have been enraged at the thought of her being in love with a 
mate. Ellen could not see the wisdom of this. And so Ellen continued 
in her love—though somewhat in sorrow—on account of the absence of 
its object; a sort of memory of fondness once indulged ; flowers of af- 
fection which it was the duty of constancy to keep in bloom. 

** Dai bei rami scendea, 
Dolce ne la memoria.” 


Soon after Moystyn’s departure, an accession of fortune accrued to 
Ellen and her parent. A relative in England had died and left between 
father and daughter a neat independent income ; whereupon the pride 
of old Maurice became mightily raised, and he sold off his old clothes, 
packed up his traps, and, with characteristic patriotism, left his country 
the moment he found himself in a condition to live comfortably in it. 
Away he started in the first steamer, without bothering himself to bid 
good-bye to his friends; and having passed the ordeal of a rough sea 
and a longish journey through Holyhead, &c. (every Irishman knows 
the route,) he found himself, one fine evening, just in time to dine with 
his daughter at the Swan-with-two-Necks in Lad-lane. 

Once in London, old Maurice set himself down in peace, as he said, 
to enjoy his prosperity; and, having nothing else to do, he thought of 
busying himself in finding a husband for Ellen, whom he now con- 
sidered an heiress. The first requisite for his daughter’s spouse, in his 
idea, would be money,—the next, a sociable power of companionship ; 
in short, a person who had wherewith to pay for his grog,—the will to 
drink,—and the wit to relish it in evening conversations with old 
Maurice. 

Maurice had brought with him an introduction to a person who was 
to him described as a “ respectable merchant,” residing in the borough 
of Southwark, and by name Mr. Wentworth Stokes. This Mr. Went- 
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worth Stokes was a gentleman who might have said to his forty-ninth 
year what Kennedy the poet said to the year 1833— 
“* Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers, 
In the stormy time of snow,” 

It was near Christmas, and Mr. Stokes was fifty! So much for his 
age: in other respects he was such a man as Maurice wanted for his 
daughter. He said he had money; he proved he had a pleasant, 
plausible tongue ; and all that Christmas he drank gin-and-water with 
old Maurice during the long evenings. Poor Ellen! as her heart was 
not much engaged in these proceedings, | have not forced her to make 
a frequent personal appearance ; but when New Year’s-day came, she 
was united in the bands of matrimony to Mr. Wentworth Stokes, in St. 
George’s church in the Borough first, and afterwards by a priest of her 
own religion, 

Almost immediately after her marriage her father died; and Mr, 
Wentworth Stokes, having at his disposal the property both of parent 
and child, and being, as before described, “ a respectable merchant,” 
immediately applied it to the purpose of freighting a ship to the West 
Indies, of which he determined to be supereargo himself. Either there 
must have been something wrong in Mr. Stokes’ charac ter, or € ‘Ise a mer- 
chant of fifty feels less compunetion in leaving a newly-married bride than 
woulda young high-born gentleman. Certain it is, that, as soon as he had 
engaged an active and intelligent captain to take charge of his vessel, 
he conveyed Mrs, Stokes to Herne Bay, and having procured her a first 
floor in a row of houses facing the sea, bade her farewell, and proceeded 
to Gravesend, there to embark on board his own ship for a tropic clime. 

Strangely indeed runs the current of human destiny. Poor Ellen 
was now alone in the world; left as no other young and attractive 
child of nature was ever , perhi aps, forsaken in her inexperience before. 
She felt no grief for her husband’s absence; her heart was too often 
artlessly—and, as she believed, almost immocently—wandering after her 

early love; but she found herself desolate,—a flower with no shelter 
from the storm,—a reed that might be shoe ‘nin the wind. 

For the first few days after her husband’s departure, she whiled away 
her time in watching, from the window of her apartment, the vessels 
that were continually passing the bay, It was an occupation that more 
than any other filled her mind with thoughts i in which she ought not to 
have indulged, but it seemed thrown in her way, and she could not 
resist, Often it awakened tears for the love and memory of a being 
for whom they should no longer have dared to flow. One morning, 
after a fitful night, in which poor Ellen’s dreams had been hardly less 
stormy than the bellowimg waves that ever and anon wakened her as 
they dashed under the window s, the lonely and unhappy girl approached 
her casement and gazed upon the ocean before her raging like an angry 
lion, with a sudden and mysterious foreboding that those turbulent 
tllows had been working out a passage in her destiny, and were by some 
wild agency commingled with her future fate. As she cast her eve over 
the waters, all unstilled as they tossed, and ever bristling with their 
white foam, she saw numerous vestiges of wreck, and knew that more 
than one noble fabric of human industry had been shattered, and that 
many lives must have been lost. One vessel had been within sight 
totally wrecked, and boats of such as dared venture were now putting 
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off with a view of rendering assistance while there was yet a chance. 
But, with the exception of one person who had been brought on shore, 
all the crew of that vessel had perished. Ellen’s curiosity now prompted 
her to inquire the name of the ship that had been so totally amare. 
The answer was, it was the “ ELEN ;”’ all the crew were drowned along 
with the owner; the captain was the only person saved,—he was at 
the——- But Ellen did not hear the rest: her wild delirious sChsa- 
tious overpowered her, and she had fainted away. Her presentiment 
was surely fulfilled — She was a widow !” 

As soon as they had recovered her, she sent for the captain of her 
husband’s ship, who Was ai the neighbouring inn, and who, on learning 
that she was the owner’s wife, immediately attended her summons. A 
few minutes and his knock was heard at the door; a strange foreboding 
iremor pervaded her frame as he ascended the stairs. The door 
opened,— Ellen raised her eyes and started to see before her the figure 
of Witntam Moystyn! 

7 . * * . * 

William Moystyn and Ellen had been married some years, meeting 
with occasional reverses, but industriously working their way through 
the world. William was religiously in lined, and a man of much faith 
in the mercy of his Redeemer: what he suffered, he endured patiently ; 
when he was blessed, he returned his blessing unto God. He lived 
happily, though sometimes hardly, with his wife ; and he rejoiced in the 
affections of a parent for his children. He was of that very numerous 
English class of “ poor but honest.” Ellen’s property was all gone,— 
gone with her former worthless husband (for it turned out that he was 
worthless ) and his ship, —and Moystyn had nothing but what he earned. 
One day at the end of a hard quarter he was arrested,—he could not 
tell for what ;—he did not even know by whom, On the back of the 
Writ upon which he was taken was the name of Miller, but he knew 
nobody of that name. The attorney who had issued the writ was not 
to be found, and, as far as that action went, Moystyn to the day of his 
death never discovered who was the plaintiff. It took him, however, in 
the first instance, to Horsemonger-lane gaol, and as soon as he could 
get money enough he moved upon it to the King’s Bench prison through 
the form of a habeas. When there, one or two fresh suits were com- 
menced against him by real creditors : - detainers were sent down, and 
he became sadly embarrassed. Long time he tried to battle against 
misfortune ; but, after his furniture was sold, and his wife and family 
turned into the streets, he almost despaired in his penniless condition, 
and gave himself up for lost. Ellen—fate-persecuted as she was— 
joined him with her children in his gaol, and there they subsisted upon 
a sum of five shillings per week, allowed Moystyn from some seaman *s 
society, three and sixpence of county-money, and whatever little pittance 
his wife and his eldest daughter could earn by their needle. The family, 
however, suffered a great deal from illness : the prison at one time became 
full, and they had to pay five shillings per week to a chum ; and at last 
their indigence and destitution became excessive and miserable. Moystyn 
could never raise money enough to go through the Insolvent Court, and 
his imprisonment dragged on year after year, wasting his constitution and 
consuming his frame, so that Ellen, who nursed him with affection to 
the last, might truly be said to have joined him in a prison like an’ * 
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angel of kind comfort to tend him on his journey to the grave. How 
he died it was my fate sorrowfully to witness; but the denouement to 
Ellen’s history did not transpire till the next day. 

The day after my last visit to him, Moystyn was carried out in a coffin. 
Poor fellow! death had released him from his creditors. An inquest 
was held upon his body, as is customary when men die in prison. The 
jury in such cases invariably consists of prisoners, some of them taken 
from inside the walls, others chosen from the rules. On the melancholy 
occasion in question I was called in to give evidence, and to witness, as 
it turned out, one of the strangest and most terror-striking events that 
ever occurred, perhaps, within the charmed pale of coincidence. In 
the course of the inquiry, I detailed to the jury the leading features of 
the story | have just narrated, and it commanded the most earnest at- 
tention from all present. When I had concluded it, with the sad por- 
trayal of the scene in the deceased’s room where I administered the 
sacrament to him the evening before, there was a momentary silence,—a 
stillness the effect of mingled sympathy, excitement, and surprise. ‘Tt 

was broken by the fall of one of the jury from his chair in a fit of 
paraly sis. He was an old man, and had attended from the rules. 

‘He had better be taken home,’’ said the coroner. “ Who knows 
where he lives ?” 

** | know who he is,” said one of the turnkeys; “ but T must look 
in the books to see where he lives.” He cerned into the lobby and 
brought the book back. 

* John Miller, a/ias Wentworth Stokes, Melina- -place.” 

“ Wentworth Stokes!” cried the whole room in astonishment. 
* Wentworth Stokes!’ shricked Ellen, (who had been dismissed after 
her evidence, but was then standing in the lobby,) “ where, where ?— 


” 


let me see. And, as they pointed to the door, she rushed in, and 
identitied the body of her first husband! 

* Poor William! then,” exclaimed she, “ our dreams are both ful- 
filled. He had, indeed, come home from over the seas!’ But how he 
had come—or whence—or in what manner he had escaped from the 
wreck of his vessel, still remains untold, for Wentworth Stokes never 
spoke again. 

It appeared that he had been for some years a prisoner in the rules 
under his right name of John Miller, living upon a small income which 
he had preferred remaining in prison to giving up; and this (when the 
facts were stated) his creditors, instead of dividing amongst themselves, 
generously consented to assign to the hapless Ellen and orphan family. 


It will keep them from a recurrence of the poverty they have so long 
patiently endured. 


———— 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN.—NO. VI. 


A Coalition.—When Cooke and Kemble met to arrange what characters 
they should perform together, George Frederic was determined to be as 
courtierlike as his more polished rival. lago and Othello, lachimo and 
Posthumus, were easily agreed upon, being equal parts; the conversation 
then proceeded :— 

Kemble.—I will with pleasure play Richmond to your Richard, Mr. 
Cooke ; will you in return play Pizarro to my Rolla? 

‘ooke._-With great pleasure, I assure you, Mr. Kemble. 

Kemble.—If I do Bassanio to your Shylock, you will do Macduff to my 
Macbeth ? 

Cooke.—Most undoubtedly, my dear Sir. 

Kemble.—U will act Wellborn to your Overreach, if you will perform 
Horatio to my Hamlet ? 

Cooke.—What! Horatio! I'll see Covent Garden in h—'s flames first ! 
George Frederic Cooke play Horatio to your Hamlet-—yours ! 

John perceived that the 

‘* Storm was up, and all was on the hazard,” 
and wisely waived the point. 


Cooke having failed in London when two-and-twenty, returned to the 
provinces, and was not again summoned to the great dramatic arena until 
after a probation of twenty-three years, This mght have soured a greater 
philosopher than poor George Frederic. 


Vandenhoff—This gentleman's theatrical history has been a singular 
one; I believe he, like John Kemble, was originally intended for the 
Catholic church. I remember seeing him (Vandenhoff), for the first time, 
in the company of Lee, the Taunton manager, at that town in 1808. He 
was then, I suppose, just of age; acted Achmet and Norval, and, I think, 
[ago and Othello, He then impressed me with the notion of his posses- 
sing a mature judgment, but lacking energy. He afterwards went to Bath, 
where he was not very successful, and from thence to Liverpool, where, in 
a short time, he became the idol of all classes; came to London in 1820, 
and was but coldly received; returned to Lancashire, and regained his 
provincial celebrity, and ultimately came again to town as a leading trage- 
dian. It is fatal to an actor’s greatness that he should have been a 
favourite for any number of years in any one province. All our metropo- 
litan actors who attained great fame were rather birds of passage in their 
early days: take for instances, Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, Kean, Henderson, 
Mathews, Munden, Dowton, &c. The idols of particular provincial towns 
have attained a respectable station in London, seldom more: for instance, 
Miss Jarman, Miss Huddart, Mr. Balls, Mr. Egerton, &c. There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but they are rare. 


The Dublin Audience.—The visitors of the galleries in the Dublin, and 
indeed all the Irish theatres, differ in conduct from the natives of any 
other country. They single out individuals whom they know in - or boxes, 
and keep up a fire of interrogatories by no means pleasant and not always 
decorous. On one occasion a Mr, C—, a wine-merchant, about whom 
some delicate affair was then murmured, was in the pit: a lad in the 
gallery began to inquire of Mr. C——, “ How’s Mrs. So-and-so, Mr. 
C——? Why wouldn't you bring her along wid you, Mr, C——?” &c. &e. 
Mr. C—— bore this for some time with great good humour, but at, last. 
rose, and said, “ As the gentleman wishes to have a chat with me, w 
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some of ye just throw him over to the pit, and then we shall be able to 
converse at our ease : 

Qn another oceasion when there was a ery of “ Sit down in front,” a 
gentleman at the back of the gallery immediately replied, “* Wid all my 
heart, onlv let me get there, [Il sit down fast enough,” 

When Tom Cooke was leader of the band, they used to call to him 

whenever any body in the course of the scene had to make love to M 
Co ‘ke (who played the chambermaids); anda song of “ When 


widow” was commonly honoured with a double encore, that t' ‘ 
micht reiterate again and again, * D ye hear to that, Tom Cooke 
lam speaking of Dublin Theatre twenty vears since, when the re, at 


they took to an actor, the most lberal auditors ino the world it woe 
betide the unhappy wight to whom they did no? take. 


Holman and Miles Peter Andrews.—Uolman having been annoved by 
some anonymous criticism, wrote on a pane of glass at the Booth Hall Inn, 
ear icester— 

My lite is like the glass I mark, at best, 
Shining but britthe—easily impress'd ; 

The missile of a wanton, unseen foe 

Can smash a glass or actor at a blow.—J. G. IDL 

Miles Andrews, who was travelling with him, wrote under it before they 
lett 

Your life hike to this glass! Not so, my lad: 
This has retlection, which you never had.—M. P. 


Ruilding Theatres.—In 1485 the Rose (on Bankside, near the foot of 
London Bridge) was built at the expense of 103/. 2s. 7d. In 1s12 Drury 
Lane Theatre was built at an expense ol bovou2., and the imterior has 
since been altered at an additional cost of 15,0007, 


Suett's Landlady.—Suett had at one time a landlady who exhibited an 
imordinate leve for the vulgar fluid yvelept gin, a beverage which Suett 
himself by no means held in abhorrence. She would order her servant to 


get the supplies after the following fashion :—“ Betty, go and get a quar- 
tern loat and halfa quartern of gin.” Off started Betty: she was speedily 
recalled. “ Betty, make it Aa/f a quartern /ogf and a quartern of gin: 


Betty had never got fairly across the thre ‘shold on the mission ere the 
voice Was again heard—* Betty, on second thoughts, you may as well make 


of «ll +7 , 
it abi’ rin. 


Kemble and Liston, —W hen Liston was in the Neweastle company, he had 
astrong bas infavourof tragedy, and having been in the scholastic profes- 
sion, it suited his notions of the dignity of the drama. In some case of emer- 
ceney he was sent on for David in the “ Rivals.” C. Kemble, who was in 
Neweastle for practice and improvement, saw him play this one part, and 

vised Liston to stick to the country bovs, and recommended him to the 
London managers, but the advice was not listened to until five vears after- 
wards. Liston, during his tragedizing, apphed to Stephen Kemble, the 
manager, for an increase of salary. “ Pooh! pooh?” said Stephen, “ such 

tors as vou are to be found in every hedge.’ The insult struck deep, 
but Liston’s mode of rever ving it was eculhar. Some days afterwards, as 
the manager was driving trom Neweastle to Sunderland, to his horror, he 
saw his perpetrator of kings and courtiers stuck up to his middle in a 
guickset hedge. “ Good heavens, Mr. Liston!” he exclaimed: “ what 1s 
the matter? what are vou doing there?’ ‘ Looking for some ot the 
actors you told me of the other day," 1 replied the comedian. 

When Liston came to the Haymarket, he lived in a neighbourhood 


Where the mixture administered to him by the name of milk was of a very 
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dubious quality. Te complained to his landlady, but this brought no 
redress, the proportions still remaining three parts milk to seventeen of 
water: at last, he came to the door himself, and, holding forth two jugs, 
said, “ Give it me separate, Pll mix for myself: the hint was taken, 


Those who are unacquainted with the routine of provincial theatres will 
naturally look upon a man who plays Maebeth, Harlequin, Crack, and 
Captain Macheath, as a prodigy of versatility ; but the initiated know that 
where there is a strong dramatic bias in any individual, he generally is 
‘at all inthe ring” during his noviciate. Elliston played every line of 
the drama in Swansea. Mrs, Sloman (now of Drury) was a few years ago 
known only as a singing chambermaid in the Canterbury theatre: and, 
four years since, [saw a performer in Glasgow, named *****, who played 
Richard, Rover, Paul Pry, Harlequin, Clown, danced clog-hornpipes, re- 
presented the “ Grecian Statues” a la Ducrow, sang serious and comie 
songs, Was stage-manager, enacted every line of the drama, and officiated 
as principal dancing and ballet) master for a weekly salary of 40s. 
Within twenty-five years T. P. Cooke danced in the figure at the Royalt 
theatre at a weekly stipend of 15s. Pearman was at Sadler's Wells, 
delivering messages, &c, &c. at a similar salary, 


Lewis, the great light Comedian.-- Lewis is rapidly whirling away from 
the recollection of the present generation: he blended the gracefulness of 
Barry with the energy of Garrick, and superadded to these acquirements 
his own unceasing activity, and amazing rapidity both of utterance and 
motion. In his early days he had been a tragedian, and retained enough 
of his serious powers to deliver sentiment gracefully: but his great quali- 
fication was of Nature’s giving—his animal spirits. No greyhound ever 
hounded—no kitten ever gambolled— no jay ever chattered (sing neither 
the bird nor man in question can or could) with more apparent recklessness 
of mirth than Lewis acted. All was sunshine with him; he jumped over 
the stage properties as if his leapfrog-days had just commenced,—danced 
the hay with chairs, tables, and settees, and a shade never was upon his 
face, except that of the descending green curtain at the end of the comedy. 
A glare of light is the only thing to compare with his acting: it was too 
strong, too incessant, and vow would appear much more so. But the tone 
of society forty years since excused and encouraged eccentricities, and Lewis 
was * fooled to the top of his bent.” 


Murphy (the Dramatist) and Lewis.-Murphy in his early life acted 
Othello, Archer, Jaffier, and other parts at Covent-garden, where he was 
engaged for a season or two; but as his suecess was not great, he left the 
stage for the bar, and, in after life, beeame a commissioner of bankrupts. 
He made some remarks on Lewis's acting that displeased the latter, who 
said, * Tell Mr. Murphy if justice instead of law had been consulted, he 
would not have gone to the bar, but have been sent to it.” This, as it 
impugned Murphy's character, called for explanation. ‘“ Murdering a 
Moor was the crime imputed to him by Lewis. The mutual friend who 
cossiped between the parties, unacquainted with Murphy's early life, was 
obtuse enough to look upon this as a serious accusation, and repeated it 
to Murphy. who merely said, “ It is true in my youth I committed that 
crime, and have repented it ever since ; but it is cruelly ungrateful of him 
to name it after my endeavour to get him made a baronet” (alluding to 
his having persuaded the manager to let Lewis, then a young actor, play 
Sir Charles Rackett in his “ Three Weeks after Marriage”). 

[The actors who commenced their career about Garrick’s retirement, 
amongst whom were Quick, Lewis, Palmer, Wewitzer, Edwin, and Bannister, 
were all subsequently accused of having degenerated from the purity of the 
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school in which they were bred to mere mummers and farce actors. Mack'in 
published two or three accusatory letters against Quick on this: score, 
and Murphy complained of Lewis; but, be it remembered, both of these 
dramatists we re verging towards, if not in, their dotage when they vented 
theirangry falmin: tions. Murphy died at the age of 76, leaving Macklin, 
who was a quarter of a century older, his survivor. ] 


Rehearsals. —When Macklin “ got up” “ Macbeth” in Dublin, in 1780, it 
was rehearsed di uly for six weeks previous to its production. A net play 
is now frequently read on Thursday, and acted (atter a fashion) on the 
following Monday. Nay, sometimes the author's labours and all are com- 
menced and completed within that space: yet persons wonder at the dete- 
rioration of the drama! 


Gag. This term implies the ad /¢bitum introductions which favourites 
embellish or destroy characters intrusted tothem by making. Gagging, 
properly speaking, is additional matter of the actor's own: in the present 
day it has degenerated into language substituted at the moment for that 
of the author, which comedian has not taken the trouble to commit to 
memory. Shakspe ares ** Let your clowns,” Ke, proves the antiquity of 
vag: but the pabatibahoey system originated with Theophilus Cibber, and 
his mantle has certainly fallen on the shoul lersot Mr. John Reeve. F*** 
had written a drama, which was accepted and put into rehearsal. Reeve, 
who had absented himself from the reading, and the first and second re- 
hearsals, bustled in on the morning of the third, found lis scene on, and, 
for the first time, looked at his part 

* Enter Ruddilaw, rk. nw. Gneaning right hand.) 
* Ruddilaw.—Ah! my dear Marion. Tve been, &e. &e. &e. Xe. &e.’ 

* Marton, Ah! indeed. (This is the way the cue of 
the opposite character is written. ] 

* Ruddi/aw—Well, and atter that, &e. &e. &e. &e. &e.” 

* Marton. Ha, ha, , 

* Rud tilaw.—Don't laugh, &c. &e. &e. &e. &e. &ew’ 

John got thus far amid an iaceatnend fitter, and then stepped up to 
the dramatist with—* I beg ten thousand pardons, —wasn't at the reading, 
and I don't quite understand these ef ceferas.”) “Oh!” said F***, with 
his peculiar drawl, “* as you never say what is written for you, I did it to 
save trouble to both of us; so where you see Xe. Xe., you ‘can put in any 
thing you please. 


Mathews and his Nemesake-—A man, well known through the pro- 
vinces as Irish Mathews, travelled from about 1815 until within @ year or 
two, with an entertainment entitled ** Mathews at Home.” He was of 
course continually mistaken for the real Simon Pure, but as Mathews was 
his genuine patrony mic she replied to all remonstrances—* Get out of that 
entirely ; why will I change it?) Wasn't it my father’s saan? let tother 
chap (meaning the renowned Charles) change Ais.” To all requests to 
omit the words * At oon ne,” he rephed with similar inge nnity. Trish 
Mathews was a man of creat muse ular power, and amid his “ other vocal 
performances,” lifted an yt trom the ground by fastening it to the hair 
of his head by whipcord. He had shoulders of ample dimensions, and was 
altogether a handsome fellow, as the ladies would say, which is equivalent 
to an “ ugly customer,” in the less polished phraseology of the mmg. On 
one occasion the Mathews arrived at Norwich, and, to his great dism: uv, 
saw the Insh jontleman’s bills stuck all over the town. “ D—n this im- 
=, said Charles; “ Ill kick him, sure as he’s born IT will—Tll kick 

um out of the place.” The more Mathews thought of it, the more re- 


solved he became to perform the aforesaid operation upon the person of 
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his namesake. Y——, who was with him, thinking to make the impos- 
tor’s shame more certain, advised him to go to the performance at night, 
and declaring himself, then and there kick out the intruder. ‘* The justice 
of it pleases me,’ quoth and quoted Mathews: and together they went, 
paid for admission, and entered the place ; the hero of a thousand at homes 
reiterating to his companion—* Pll kick him—don't try to prevent me— 
1 will kick him.” At the moment they came into the exhibition-room, the 
Irish jontleman had just concluded his feat of strength, and was putting 
away the anvil with as much apparent ease as Mathews could lift a chair, 
This, to say nothing of the “ brawny shoulders four feet square” of the 
exhibitor, was enough. ‘“ Come along, my dear fellow,” exclaimed 
Mathews; “it isn’t worth while to make a disturbance ; he's a low fellow, 
you see, beneath my notice.” 


Dr. Johnson 1 never saw but once, if it be certain, as T have heard many 
of my contemporaries declare, that at or about 1780 he did not go on 
crutches : but if he did, then it was he I saw, many a time and oft. The 
once TL have alluded to was some two or three years previously. IT remember 
his ** looming large” through Temple Bar, looking like a model of a giant 
made in Indian rubber: if the reader knows a Jew bruiser, called Bitton, 
who has perambulated London for the last twenty years, and can recall 
his appearance, they have a short copy of the great lexicographer. In my 
vouth | heard of the Doctor, as I heard of St. Paul's Cathedral, as a some- 
thing great that everybody saw once. Then athousand anecdotes were rife 
about him, and I know that I was bred in the belief that his Dictionary 
was the most wonderful (uninspired) book in existence. At the age of 
fourteen I should no more have dared to speak to the Doctor, had the 
opportunity presented itself, than I should have dreamt of walking into 
the House of Lords, and commencing a contab. with the Chancellor. I 
remember he had list bound over his shoes to prevent him from slipping 
(it was a hard frost), and he coughed and spat a great deal. I thought it 
was something to see the author of Rasselas spit. 


Mathews and Curran —The mimic was introduced to the orator as he 
has pleasantly narrated in his youthful days. When Mathews went from 
Dublin to the provinces, some one asked Curran why he had gone: “ Och! 
the fellows gone on a mimicking excursion,” replied Curran, “ and wants 
to catch the stray brogues of the barefooted pisantry.” 


Hecate-—When Incledon was in the zenith of his fame, he did almost as 
he pleased. Kemble sent to him to ask his aid in “ Hecate.” This Charles 





was inclined to consider infra dig. “The national singer,—d——- me, play 
this he-cat! The fact 1s,—d me, you may tell Mr. Kemble,—d—— me, 
that if he ‘ll play one of the thieves to my Macheath,—d—— me, J will 


play a He cat, or any cat he likes, to his Macbeth,—d—— me!” 
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THE FLYING ISLAND. 


A LEGEND OF NEW ENGLAND, 





‘** T tell thee, an island thou shalt have,’ said the knight, * round and regular, 
and as fine a bit of earth as ever the salt sea washed.” 

“* T thank your worship for nothing,’ replied Sancho. ‘ The worst of it is, this 
same island can never be got at.’ "—Don Qiasote. 





Tuoven the New World cannot boast her moss-grown towers and 
nodding temples, her crumbling arches and “ chietless castles, breath- 
ing stern farewells,’ yet she is not without antiquities and antiquaries, 

-relics of bygone times—to stir up dreamy thoughts of eld, and men 
whe delight to muse over them. There is a certain spot on the se: 
coast of New England which has always been specially dear to me, wa 
its associations with the poetry of the past. ‘To a mind truly alive to 
the intluence of poetry, the past is ever poetical ; and in this spot I find 
materials for no ordinary excitement of that feeling— most musical, most 
melancholy.”? The plac e in question is one of the few remaining records 
of the existence, decay, and extermination of one of the many kingdoms 
of men—an aboriginal nation of Indians. It is true these men were 
but painted savages, and the land of their dominion a howling wilder- 
ness; yet their history is not wanting in claims upon our regard, and 
their premature fate cannot but excite our sympathy. With a bold and 
striking originality of character, and qualities of unsurpassed heroism, 
it has been their lot to suffer a total extinction in a career tenfold more 
rapid than that of the ordinary generations of mankind. Eve rything im 
the character and institutions of this remarkable race be ‘sper aks them a 
young people; and to what results their slow, but certain, progress 
toward seli-civilization might have reached in a course of centuries, had 
they remained in undisturbed possession of their native soil, we can 
only conjecture ; but they have perished even before their prime. The 
nations who reared the t temple s of Pastum, and founded the Cyclopean 

walls on the rocky hills of Etruna, have perished, too, with all their 
history, literature, and language. Barbarism and civility seem thus 
destined, at times, to a common end by some strange caprice of fate. 
The philosopher and moralist: may contemplh ite with different feelings 
these two races of men in their career; but the similarity of their ca- 
tastrophe serves to impress upon the mind this simple truth,—that the 
course of nature is one unbroken chain of creation and destruction. 

The locality to which IT have alluded, is a pleasant and quiet green 

valley, at the mouth of one of the numerous rivers that wind in a thou- 
sand mazes among the hills, and dash in cataracts over the rocky ledges 
of this rough and romantic land. On a lofty eminence, rising gently 
from the river’s margin, a few miles from the sea, you may take your 
stand on a bright summer day, and behold a scene whic ‘h, if you be 
either a lover of natural beauty, or a New England antiquary, will not 
fail to delight your eyes, or set you pondering in a reverie on the days 
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and deeds of the olden time. The heights on both sides of the valle 

above, open here and there, and show you glimpses of a chain of blue 
mountains far off in the interior; below, the landscape lies stretched 
out at your feet, fresh and verdant—masses of thick forest, dark rocky 
dells, bright pate hes of smooth grassy pasture, and fields waving with 
tall green maize. Here and there rises a rocky peak, covered with a 
thick mantle of dark pines, or a smoothly- swelling hill lifts its sunny 
head amid clumps of wood, and the scored, chequered, and dotted varie- 
gations of the farmer’s garden and orchard. ‘The river, in its meander- 
ings, bursts upon you at once, seeming to spring out of the earth at the 
foot of a rocky promontory, a mile or two distant ; and, winding indis- 
tinctly among ‘the trees , sweeps round a long tongue of flat meadow, 
and then clides, in a snout and clear current, along the base of the 
hill at your feet. Your eye follows the bright course of the stream down 
the valley, till it rests upon the spire of a little town near its mouth. 
Here it makes an abrupt turn ; and the view is terminated by the white 
sand-hilis of the shore, and the blue rim of the distant ocean. 

This, I have said, is a. very quiet place; it is an out-of-the-way spot 
—a nook-and-corner seclusion, which nobody ever visits who does not 
belong there. No traveller has told tales about it; no railroad or canal 
has made it mart or thoroughfare; there is not even the modern im- 
provement of a turnpike within the precincts of the town, whose juris - 
diction extends over the greater part of the territory I have described. 
The inhabitants have a rustical and primitive simplicity of character, 
well agreeing with the place of their residence, and breathing a strong 
relish of the days of three-cornered hats. They keep Saturday night 
in the strict old pilgrim way; think a great deal of deacons ; sing 
psalms in the genuine New England read-a-line-and-sing-a-line fashion ; 
and make it a point to plant their potatoes in the same holes where 
their fathers, and grandfathers, and great-grandfathers did the same 
before them. 

A traveller who should suddenly come upon this spot in his rambles 
through the land, would be convinced at first sight that he had got into 
a genuine old-times community—something that smacked of the very 
classical age of New England antiquity. Nothing meets the eye that 
does not show somewhat of the calm of long-standing habits and the 
rust of years. The town is nothing like its neighbours, which are 
clusters of snug, smart edifices, as bright as paint and whitewash can 
make them. The houses here look quaint, dingy, and pathetic withal 
—such sprawling old structures as have been out of fashion a hundred 
years: they are venerably black with time; and the most of them so 
rickety, as to be saved from falling only by the enormous chimney in 
the centre, which is commonly half as big as the house itself. They all 
front to the south—for the old settlers were fond of sunshine; and the 
roofs come sloping down in the rear almost to the ground, as a means of 
avoiding the full brunt and direct force of the northerly storms of winter, 
that blew so terribly in ancient times, before winds, like everything else, 
had degenerated. C lumps of tall sunflow ers grow under the windows 
the old Scandinavian well-sweep stretches out its long arms before the 
door ; and enormous elms overshadow house and yard, and swing their 
pendulous branches across the road that passes by. 
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The road, too, has nothing of the direct, straightforward, hurrying 
character of these stage-driving times ; it goes winding and zigzagging 
up and down the land, as if it meant never to lead you out of it. ‘Tne 
fields and pastures exhibit nought of the thrifty trimness of modern 
agriculture; their stone walls are dilapidated and moss-grown ; and the 
foot-paths run among thickets and tangling vines. The old grave-yard 
shows you stones whose ancient date and mossy "covering carry your 
thoughts back to the venerable past; the cattle seem to go to pasture 
with a more leisurely and quict air than quadrupeds elsewhere ; the 
weese that straggle over the green have a decided pococurante look ; 
and the very smoke appears to curl up from the chimney-tops with a 
slower and easier motion than in the towns round about ; —in short, 
everything breathes an uncommon air of stillness and repose,— 

* It is, LT ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 
And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with Spring, with Summer half imbrown‘d, 
A listless climate makes, where, sooth to say, 
Ne living wight can work, ne careth e’en for play.” 

I never cast my eyes over this “ pleasing land of drowsyhed ” without 
imagining myself tri ansported a century and a half backward, like Cor- 
poral Trim’s giants, out of all harm’s way of modern matter of fact. 
The red-bird waves his brilliant wing among the green boughs in as 
undisturbed a possession of his leafy solitude as in the quiet times of 
yore; the crickets and catadeds chirp, methinks, in a cadence marvel- 
lously resembling the tune of Old Hundred; T see in the demure 
countenances and quaint homespun attire of the plodding villagers a 
living and breathing image of the old Puritans; and T know nothing in 
nature which can produce a stronger impression of the peaceful repose 
of patriarchal times, than to stand upon a sunny height, overlooking 
the little dell that embosoms the village, on a Sunday morning, and hear 
the Sabbath bell, as its clear tones come swinging slowly through the 
still air. There is, in fact, hardly such another place in the country ; 
and many people are puzzled to account for the quiet, stationary life led 
by the noiseless race who vegetate in this queer corner of the land, while 
all around them are in a bustle of thriving improvement, chopping down 
the trees, building enormous new houses, damming the rivers for facto- 
ries, founding lIyceums and colleges, and going a-head with steam- 
engines and the march of intellect. True antiquaries, however, are of 
opmion that this is owing to the genius loci: there is a spell about the 
spot—a hallowing charm—which dooms it to remain a special remem- 
brance of the days of the Red Men. This valley was once the seat of 
empire of a powerful tribe of aborigines: here they lingered to the 
last man; and here a remarkable circumstance, peculiar to the place, 
had given rise to one of the strangest superstitions of their religion. 
It is this circumstance to which allusion is made in the title of this 
paper; and which, though it may be called in question by matter-of- 
fact people, vet I make no hesitation in setting forth in my narrative, 
just as | received it, my informant being a genuine Indian antiquary, 
which is saying enough to guarantee his correctness. 

The dwellers upon this spot have been from time to time, and at un- 
certain intervals of many years, greeted with the apparition of a strange 
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sight in the sky. On a clear and serene day in autumn, late in the 
afternoon, there has appeared in the east the figure of a bright green 
island, with its woods and mountains resting upon the blue waters of 
the distant horizon. Whether this phenomenon was caused by that sort 
of oceanic mirage with which seamen are familiar, and which elevates 
into view objects far distant and out of sight, beyond the curvature of 
the earth’s surface, or whether it owed its existence to some reflection 
or shadow from the mountains in the interior, is not known; but the 
appearance of the island was so distinct, that no one could doubt, on 
heholding it, that it could be anything but veritable terra firma. It is 
said that, on its first appearance after the settlers from Boston had 
taken up gheir abode here, the inhabitants put off in their boats to ex- 
plore the newly-discovered land, imagining that it had been hitherto con- 
cealed by clouds and fog; that a thunder-storm arose, and sunk the 
whole embarkation, just as they found themselves fairly out at sea. ‘To 
add to the marvel of this incident, it is affirmed that, at the time of its 
occurrence, the Indians were holding a grand powow, or religious festi- 
val, on one of the hills looking toward the sea; and the belief was very 
strong among the settlers that the thunder-storm was raised in conse- 
quence of their invogations to the devil at this diabolical assemblage, for 
the express purpose of drowning their Christian neighbours. Certain it 
is that no white man was ever able, either on that or on any subsequent 
occasion, to approach near the island in question. Sometimes the land 
would appear to fly before them as fast as they approac hed it; some- 
times it remained stationary, till they had arrived so near that they 
began to sound for bottom with their boat-hooks, when suddenly the 
sun would sink, and leave them in darkness, so that they immediately 
lost sight of the island. But on all occasions when they embarked on 
this voyage, they were sure to encounter storms and violent gusts of 
wind, which hindered their return, and threw them into great danger. 
At last, nobody thought of venturing forth when it made its appear- 
ance; and this magical spot of land, which stood still enough to a spec- 
tator, yet fled from all pursuers, got the name of the F ‘lying lduad. 

But though this phenomenon was contemplated with a sort of terror 
and aversion by the white men, who believed it to be a piece of pagan 
witchcraft, got up by the joint machinations of Hobbamocko and Beel- 
zebub, for the purpose of decoying Christian folks into the dangers of 
the deep, by the tempting show of a fool’s paradise, yet it was looked 
upon by the natives with far different feelings. The Flying Island was, 
in their belief, the abode of the blessed—the Elysian spot to which the 
brave and heroic were transported after death,—that 

“‘ Happier island in the watery waste’ 

in which unending joys were to be the reward of the toils and privations 
and sufferings that attend the career of all who demean themselves 
nobly and courageously in this life. ‘The occasional apparition of this 
favoured spot was au act of beneficence on the part of the Great Spirit, 
who greeted his faithful children from time to time with a glimpse of 
the golden land, in earnest of the reality of the enjoyments in store for 
them, and as an incitement to prompt them to great deeds. This belief 
formed the strongest article im their creed; and the most unwearied 
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efforts of the missionaries could never in the least unsettle it. This was 
too pleasant a persuasion to be parted with easily ; and how could the 
untutored savage be reasoned out of it, when he had so visible a proof 
in its favour before his own eyes ? 


Rough and ferocious as these people were in real life, their system of 


ideal happiness embraced nought but scenes of peace and gentleness. 
The Indian paradise was a picture of almost Arcadian felicity. To 
chase the deer over the verdant lawn, to fish in golden streams, to 
repose on beds of ever-hlooming tlowers, to bathe in the sparkling 
waters among groves of coral,—these were the fervent aspirations of a 
people whose life was passed in acts of carnage and rapine. Do not 
the natural tendencies of all men, however violent and sanguinary their 
manners may become, lie towards harmony ? and is it to the mere force 
of circumstances that all human depravities are owing? The savage, 
in the midst of his plundering and devastation, sighs for an Eden where 
each one may tranquilly enjoy his own. He riots in the slaughter of 
his enemies here; but looks only for the calm delights of peace and 
sociality in a blessed hereafter. He does deeds of bloody vengeance ; 
but the fairy land of his imagination and desire breathes only the spirit 
of innocence. He is a brutal barbarian when entangled among the ob- 
stinate perversities of real life ; but a gentie and beneficent being when 
he dreams of shell-bright bowers beyond the sun. Hence the appear- 
ance of the Flying Island was welcomed with unbounded acclamations 
by all the red men; and this part of the coast being the only portion of 
the country from which it had ever been seen, it became their favourite 
abode. Year after year, as their various communities disappeared from 
other parts of the land before the gradual encroachment of the whites, 
they still lurked in great numbers in this hallowed spot ; and there are 
eyes yet looking upon the light that have seen the smoke curling up 
from a score of wigwams on the bank of the river, directly opposite the 
modern town. Somewhat fortunately for the savages, the settlers in this 
part were of a less active and pushing character than most of their con- 
temporaries ; so that this decaying remnant of the ancient lords of the 
soil experienced less molestation than would have been the case had their 
“ longing, lingering looks’’ been cast upon some other parts of their 
father-land. But nothing could avert their ultimate fate ;—their num- 
bers became small ; their ancient hunting-grounds, back in the country, 
were occupied by the whites ; the red deer had fled from the shores into 
the lofty mountains of the interior ; their ancient and powerful allies in 
the neighbourhood had been exterminated ; and they found themselves 
reduced to a mere handful, with the certain prospect of a speedy and 
utter extinction. 

In spite of all this, nothing could wean them from their old habits 
and their old superstitions. All practicable efforts were made to improve 
their moral and social condition ; but in vain. No schemes nor induce- 
ments could make them thrifty cultivators or reasonable Christians. 
** As our fathers were, so will we be,’ was their invariable reply to all 
such as exhorted them to abandon their pagan and vagabond lite. They 
continued to dwell in rude wigwams of bark, to wear mocassins and 
blankets, to paint their faces and stick feathers in their heads, to paddle 
about in birch-canoes, and to spear salmon and dig clams for their food 
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from day to day. As their numbers thinned off, they removed farther 
down the valley, apparently with a view to get as far as possible out of 
the sight of the race of men who had expelled them from their ancient 
strongholds and pleasant hunting-grounds. They could no longer hunt 
the moose and the red deer ; but they could still chase the sea-bird as 
he skimmed along the sparkling sand-beach ; toss their light canoes 
among the foam of the leaping breakers ; bathe in the glassy brine of 
the creeks and rocky coves: and behold the * dee ‘p’s untrampled floor,” 
sparkling with bright pearl-shells and silken sea-grass. Here, also, they 
were nearer the locality of that bright and alluring vision which all 
panted once more to behold. The several stages of their progress in 
making these removals from the interior to the coast may still be re- 
marked, from the heaps of shells which gather around them at every 
encampment. One seems to be reading so many pages in their history 
as he contemplates these piles, now whitening in the sun, and marking 
a line from the great falls at the upper end of the valley, where they 
caught the fat salmon, and tilled the maize-fields in their high and 
palmy state, down to the bleak and barren shore of the sea that swallows 
up the last record of their existence. 

Now and then, one of them might be encountered at a distance from 
home, gliding like a ghost among the dark woods, * making night 
hideous,” or frightening the children of some lonely farm-house, who 
were not familiar with the appearance of the “ horrible tawnys.” — In- 
deed, the sight of one of these people was enough to startle any man at 
the first glance ;—his livid copper complexion—his long elf-locks of 
raven-black hair—his intensely-dark, piercing eye—his bony, sinister- 
looking countenance—his uncouth gait-—his strange, slovenly attire of 

tawdry finery,—all were calculated to produce the momentary impres- 
sion that such a being could not belong to this world. These prowlings, 
however, were rare; they gave no molestation to the white people, and 
seldom entered their houses, except to light their pipes on their way- 
faring. Gradually they ceased to wander from home ; all their habita- 
tions clustered about the main encampment on the river ; and the whole 
race became as much forgotten out of this immediate neighbourhood as 
the black bears and catamounts, who used to lurk about these parts in 
company with the tawny heathen, till the old settlers drove them from 
the land. Fire after fire went out among them—man by man dropped 
off—till at length but a single one was left alive. 

If before it had excited the sympathy and commiseration of all spec- 
tators to witness the thinning away of this small remnant of an ancient 
and powerful tribe, how much was added to the intensity of this feeling 
when all had perished, save one! and that individual centred in himself, 
in his lonely desolation, all the glory and history of his tribe. Samoset 
(for that was his name) was a descendant of the ancient Sachems ; he 
had a memory full of old traditions, and cherished a fond and vivid 
remembrance of the deeds of old, and the days of the red men’s glory, 
when the smoke of a thousand wigwams rose up from the dark woods of 
the valley, and his chieftain ancestor suffered not the grass to grow upon 
the war- path. He had ever been of a sober and taciturn cast, like all 
his race ; but after being thus left alone in the world, he became more 
shy and reserved than ever. He was very old—of an age at which 
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other men would be utterly infirm and helpless ; yet he refused to seck 
the help due to his declining years by dwelling with the white people. 
Great solicitations were prac tised to induce him to acce pt of food and 
lodging with his neighbours ; but he declimed all association with them, 
and removed his wigwam down to the seaside. Here, on a flat, sandy 
point at the mouth of the river, far from any human habitation, was the 
last abiding pli ice of the lonel ‘\ red man— the last of all his line. 

The scenery around this spot was of the most wild and desolate cha- 
racter, and exactly betitting the frame of mind in which a person of his 
strange fate would naturally repose. For many miles around nothing 
could be seen but a dreary waste of sand, Without so much as a green 
sod, or a tree, or even a rock, to relieve the eternal monotony of the 


scene. ‘The sand was everywhere thrown up by the wind into heaps 
and furrows, Whose tops were crowned with a crowth of meagre, stunted 
bushes, or tufts of long, coarse grass. The hollows between these low 


hills and ridges were yet deep enough to hide a person trom sight ; and 
aus they ran in a thousand intricate mazes over the surface, no one 
could traverse them for many minutes without losing himself. In the 
midst of this dreary desert had the lone Indian pitched his last encamp- 
ment; and Visiters, of whom there were many at this most interesting 
period of his existence, generally found him sitting in moody abstraction 
at the top of a sand-hill, and gazing upon the sea. [lis hut consisted 
of a tew rude stakes, covered with grass and dried sea-weed ; his canoe 
lay by the side of his dwelling, though it was observed he never launched 

- his ancient tomahawk, too, and se alping-knife hung over his bed, as 
remembrances of what had been most strikingly characteristic of his 
race. Now and then, he would be encountered strolling out upon a 
sand-bar that had been left dry by the tide, where he was accustomed 


to pick up the clams and mussels on which he subsisted. All sorts of 


food were offered him by his visiters, vet he would accept of nothing, 
except occasionally a few ears of maize : indeed, he ate hardly anything ; 
and ere long his tlesh wasted aw ay so as to leave him little besides. 2 
mere skeleton. How he survived the cold and snow-storms of winter in 
this lonely and exposed situation was a matter of astonishment to every 
one, in spite of the proverbial saving, that ** an Indian is as tough as a 
pine-knot.”” Year after year he continued to live and dwindle away 
thinner and thinner, till most people began to cast about for some su- 
pernatural cause for this wonderful longevity ; and the storv at length 
ran that the last Indian could never be made to die like common mor- 
tals, but would dry up and blow away. 

At last old Samoset was remarked to grow somewhat wild in his looks. 
lis eyes shone with unwonted brightness ; a sort of hectic glow was 
pe reeptible upon the sallow, shrivelled, parchment covering of his bony 
visage ; he grew talkative—a strange, very strange thing for an Indian ; 
and he talked in a tighty and cloudy style « concerning a voyage he was 
about to make at sea ;—in short, pe ople came to the belief that he was 
going mad, A number of men were therefore stationed constantly near 
him, lest he should do some harm to himself. Some persons proposed 
to remove him by force to town: but the interest which most people 
felt in humouring the whims of this strange old creature prevailed, in 
allowing him still to live in the Indian style; and every one was per- 
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suaded that, in spite of his wonderful powers of physical endurance, he 
was now going in some way or other. [t was towards the end of sum- 
mer; and many years had passed since old Samoset had taken up his 
residence among the sand- hills. Crowds of visiters resorted hither to 
gaze at the venerable savage; so that he was constantly surrounded 
during most of the day, and spent the time in making long talks about 
unintelligible Indian lore to his astonished auditors. 

One morning his cabin was found empty: Samoset was not to be 
seen; the canoe was gone; the tomahawk, knife, bow and arrows, 
gourd- bottle, and tobacco-pipe, which constituted the whole of his 
movables, were like WISC missing. Hastening down to the shore, the 
visiters discovered Samoset sitting quietly a few yards from the beach. 
lis canoe was drawn down nearly to the water’s edge ; and the old 
Indian was gravely pufling his great pipe—an act which he had not 
been known to perform more than two or three times before within the 
memory of man. He was dressed out in red feathers, and beads, and 
shells, as if for a gala day. It was plain that some uncommon doings 
were at hand. 

The report of this circumstance brought all the people of the town 
about him: every one plied him with questions ; but he continued to 
pull his pipe, look upon the blue sea before him, and answered them 
never a word. It was a hot, cloudless, calm day: the sun threw fiery, 
scorching beams through the still air upon ithe land; and multitudes 
continued to linger upon the beach, to enjoy the cooling of a slight sea- 
breeze that fanned the sparkling surf upon the sand- bars. As the sun 
began to decline in the west, three or four bright specks were observed 
shooting up above the blue rim of the distant waters ; gradually they 
spread out right and left, began to glow with more distinct colours, anid 
in a few moments a cluster of green hills and flowery trees seemed to 
be floating lightly on the calm ocean, Every eye was now turned sea- 
ward, and they beheld the ¥ lying Island in all its glory. 

Old Samoset had been sitting for hours with his looks fixed upon this 
precise spot. At the sight of the apparition, he started upon his feet 
and broke silence. ‘ Brothers,’? he exclaimed, * behold my home! 
The spirits on the bright island call me to its shores; I hear their 
voices ; I behold the smoke of the wigwam they have built for me in 
the blessed land; I see the hills on which I shall chase the red deer 
again. Brothers, my time is come! Last night the spirit of my father 
stood over me, and bade me smoke the calumet for the last time, and 
leave the land of the whites. ’Tis finished ; and now I go.’ 

A most unearthly gleam shot from his eyes as he uttered this ha- 
rangue, and the tones of his voice were strangely solemn. All the 
hearers were struck with emotion, while the inspired savage proceeded 
deliberately to launch his canoe. A dozen men immediately sprang for- 
ward to prevent this act of madness; but the withered and decrepit 
Indian, whose tottering limbs seemed a moment previous barely able to 
keep him erect, now appeared to have become suddenly endowed with 
more than human strength. Grasping and hurling them aside, one after 
another, with as much ease as he would have broken down the blades of 
springing corn, he thrust the canoe into the surf, and leaping into it, 
seized his paddle, and pushed off in an instant beyond all pursuit. 
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All eves were fixed upon him as the light birchen skitl was seen to 
dance over the long lines of surf that came swelling and foaming over 


the sand-bars. Some ran off in quest of a boat, with the purpose of 


following him out to sea, and bringing him back; but in a few moments 
a great pile of snow-white clouds rose up in the west, and swept quickly 
over the face of the sun: presently the great mass of the clouds grew 
leaden-coloured, lund, and then inky black ; while their upper edges 
shot out fold after told of a deep brassy hue. This heavy thunder- a 
came stretching over the whole valley, and sweeping onward with ¢ 
speed that denoted a fearful conthet of the clements. The sea- ionemn 
fell into a dead calm; the whole atmosphere became for the moment 
utterly stagnant. White, ragged, spongy masses of vapour were seen 
floating low in the vallev; a bright stream of forked hehtning darted 
trom the bosom of the black cloud; a low rumble of distant thunder 
was heard: and the next moment a breath of cool wind began to stir 
the air. One minute more, and a bolt of lghtning, lke a river of fire, 
shot over the face of heaven, succeeded by a crash of thunder that shook 
the solid earth: the wind swept ina hurricane over the land ; and the 
whole skv seemed to be falling in a deluge of rain. 

A thunder-storm more violent or disastrous than this was not remem- 
bered by the oldest inhabitant of the town. The number of chimneys 
blown down. houses unrooted, barns struck with lightning, and trees 
torn up by the roots, surpassed all former enumerations of the lke cala- 
mities. When the storm had passed, the whole valley was found to be 
strewed with ruins. Such was the tragical departure of old Samoset 
from the land of his forefathers. Tle had paddled off to some distance 
from the land, but was not entirely out of sight, when the hurricane 
overtook him. ‘To lend him assistance was out of the question ; for no 
boat could have lived among the waves which the fury of the wind lashed 
up when it burst from the land upon the deep. The spectators conti- 
nued to gaze upon him with a most fearful and harrowing interest, as 
long as he could be discerned tossing over the foaming billows; but he 
quickly disappeared. After the storm, and for many days following, the 
most diligent researches were made to discover some tidings, trace, or 
relic of the unfortunate vovager ; but nothing more was ever seen either 
of Samoset or the Flving Island. 


Q. Q. 





MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
LINES ADDRESSED TO DOCTOR PARIS ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Namesake of Helen's favourite boy 
Who shunnd the marti il fray, 

May all your days be days of joy, 
Like this, vour natal day. 

My votive glass—not pledg ed by stealth, 
1 fill at B: icchus’ shrine: 

And thus, convivial, drink your health, 
Whose skill establish d mine, 
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IONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Cuartrer TV, 


SHAKSPEARE’S CONSCIOUSNESS OF GENIUS, AND OF THE WORTH OF 
POSTHUMOUS FAME, 


Ture man of genius who becomes an actor sacrifices the future to the 
present. [lis share of the after gains of immortality is willingly sur- 
rendered for a larger share of the fame that is mortal; his claims upon 
the interest and applause of posterity are forfeited to the intense delight 
of feeling that, during life, his being has more completely projected itself 
into the very being of those with whom, or among whom, he lives. The 
goal he aims at is within sight; the persons he desires to please or to in- 
struct are ranged on either side; and the applause he seeks is their living 
shout, and not the echo “ that doth applaud again.” With him the glad 
success attends the high endeavour, and enjoyment supersedes hope. 
[lis payments are prompt his claims instantly attended to. He is out 
of the reach of the satire of Voltaire, against the poet who had addressed 
an Epistle to Posterity. — TLis letters are addressed to his contemporaries, 
and are delivered ace ording to their direction. 

And when T use the words * his payments are prompt,’ it will be 
understood that T confine them strictly to the sense me taphoric al. The 
actor is in the position T have dese ribed, whether successful in a pecu- 
niary way or not. The most substantial part of his enjoyment is inde- 
pendent of the amount of his salary. [t is more than doubtful, indeed, 
Whether Mr. Hazlitt’s supposition is not the correct one, that if the 
most admired actor on the London stage could be brought to confession 
on this point, “ he would acknowledge that all the applause he had 
received from * brilliant and overflowing audiences’ was nothing to the 
light-headed intoxication of unlooked-for success in a barn. In town, 
actors are criticised ; in country places, they are wondered at or hooted 
at.” But, to the latter, it is truly to be added that "tis of little con- 
sequence which, so that the interval is not too long between. Contrast 
is the secret of the intensest enjoyments. “ Hurried from fierce ex- 
tremes, by contrast made more fierce,” it is rags and a flock-bed which 

give thet ‘ir splendour to a plume of fe nile ‘rs anda throne. Itis obvious 
. sides, on other grounds, that the playhouse must be equally a school of 
humanity to the spectator, and a scene of present glory to the actor, 
whether in a palace or a common outhouse. Still the mirror is held up 
to nature, and the actor has his reward. Nihil humanit ame alienum 
puto—nothing can be indifferent to him that affects any portion of 
humanity. Still smiles or tears are spread from face to face, and hearts 
heat high in unison, and applauses rush forth—and the shout of living 
fame is in his ear! 

But is this a reasonable substitute for what is called a love of fame ? 
Fame, we shall be told, 

“ no plant that grows in mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives, and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove—” 
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as that great poet has described it, whose works are a perpetual invo- 
cation before its altar. Shall we commit such injustice as to confound, 
by any analogy, the immediate and personal with the ideal and ab- 
stracted? Fame, so considered, can never be the recompense of the 
living, but reserves itself for the dead. It is the soul of a man of genius 
surviving himself in the minds and thoughts of other men—unpe rishing 
and impershable. It is the sound, which the stream of high thoughts 
carried down to future ages makes as it flows, “ dle ep, distant, murmur- 
ing ever more, like the waters of the mighty ocean.’*—This | may admit, 
in the highest sense of that word, vet attempt to show, by his contes- 
sions, that in the case of Shakspeare the two feelings became strangely 
mingled, and acted and reacted on each other. 

Let us come to the question, then, whether Shakspeare, in the con- 
sciousness of his wonderful genius, built at all upon the hope of an 
immortal fame? 

The question has been asked before, and very variously answered, 
and none have thought of appealing to the poet himself, except to those 
parts of his writings where his identity is sought in vain. It has been 
said, indeed, that there is not the slightest trace of any such feeling in all 
his writings—that no appearance is betrayed of anxiety for their fate, or 
of a desire to perfect them, or make them worthy of that immortality to 
which they were destined. And this indifference is accounted for from 
the very circumstance that Shakspeare was almost entirely a man of 
genius, or that im him this faculty bore sway over every other; that he 
was either not intimately conversant with the produc tions of the great 
writers who had gone before him, or at least was not indebted to the m; 
that he revelled exclusively in the world of observation and of fancy ; 
and that perhaps his mind was of too prolific and active a kind to dwell 
with intense and contimued interest on the images of beauty or of 
grandeur presented to it by the genius of others. For, plied to the 
eminent writer who has argued thus, * the love of tame is a species of 
emulation ; or, in other words, the love of admiration is in proportion to 
the admiration with which the works of the highest genius have inspired 
us, to the delight we have received from their habitual contemplation, 
and to our participation in the general enthusiasm with which they have 
been regarded by mankind.”’ This may be, in part, very true, and vet 
lead to a false deduction. For we think that a writer m: iv have all the 
intense consciousness of his own genius, and the love of fame as of its 
natural inheritance necessarily jomed to it, without its being also neces- 
sary that the immortality previously won by others should be ever 
present to his mind, as it were the reward, the ‘objec t, and the animating 
spring of his efforts. The “ love of emulation” in a poet may be 
awakened, as I believe, not by the direct and gross admiration of, and 
desire of the homage won by, othe rs ; but it may in itself be the indiivect 
and most pure homage which he pays to, and with which he would 
emulate, those external forms of truth and everlasting beauty, which he 
feels retlected in his own mind. The Greek poets illustrate she. In them 
this feeling of fame is intense. I may be contradicted here by the ques- 
tion, is there not the least possible expression of the desire of posthumous 
fame in their writings? True, but there is, on the other hand, the 
strongest feeling that they had within themselves the power of conferring 
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fame on others: and this includes the consciousness, and the love, of 
their own fame, existing before they had it in their power to measure 
the long trail of glory they were destined to leave behind them, by any 
straining through the gloom of the ignorance and barbarism that had 
gone before. I could instance, indeed, some passages from the very 
earliest writings of Greece, in which the love of fame is expressed with 
a more immediate and personal reference, but yet most touchingly apart 
from any vanity of desire. What can possibly be more simple and 
deeply affecting than the noble and beautiful lines which Thucydides 
quotes in the third book of his history, in illustration of the usages of 
Delos? They are immediately opposed to Mr. Hazlitt’s inference, that 
the love of fame must necessarily be associated with the knowledge of 
its existence ; nor yet do they contradict the more ideal and abstracted 
definition of the sources of the passion, which I have preferred to at- 
tribute, as a more general rule, to the great Greek authors. They appear 
to me to occupy precisely that middle ground between the personal and 
present, the ideal and future, which will assist us in determining the 
question with reference to Shakspeare. ‘They moderate the sublimity of 
fame by conceiving it possible during life; they humanize it, by asso- 
ciating with it emotions of thankfulness and gratitude ; they test it, in 
a word, by a prine iple of sympathy with the feelings of others, which, 
personal as it is, is yet capable of the sublimest exaltation. They occur 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo :— 

GAd’ kyl, iAmuos wiv Awordrwy “Aprinids Eby, 

xaigers D dpsis wacas. ivsio di xual usrords 

peryncacs’, owwrors xiv Tis imiyboviwy avbpwarwy 

ivéad’ avsipnras raramtipis aAros irtAbay 


“5 xoveas, ris Y tums dyne Hdiores woday 


 ivdads rwAsiras, nal rin rigtiols padre 5” 
e ~ , v , — ‘ , o , , 

upshis y Maha wacm vTongiael suPnuews 
 euprog avng, oints di Xin in warwaroicon, 


~ ~ , , , ‘? 
Tov ware usrtomioby agiorivevely aeidai.” 


The charm of these lines * is extreme ; and if the unwelcome re- 
searches of the commentators since the Greek historian are indeed to 
be received +, we should be glad that they could carry them further, and 
produce more productions of this Cynathus of Chios, who writes with 
such truly Homeric simplicity. It was reserved for the Romans to com- 
mon-place the love of fame, by indulging it purely in the vainest sense 
of their own existence, and with the commonest emulation of the glory 
of the Greeks. Here, indeed, as in every other thing, though they polished 
their own language and pitched their instruments with admirable skill, 
they could only poorly imitate the spirit of the more illustrious nation. 
It is with eloquent and characteristic truth that Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor } accuses them of having always glared over their thin and 








* We have supplied the last from the hymn itself ; Thucydides does not quote ite 

+ *Hy di Kuvasdos Xieg @s xal ray imiyeaPouivar ‘Opreou Toneatwy roy tig "AwedAwrae 
yiyouumiver vmvey Aiytras axsronxivas.—Scholiast to Pindar. 

t I cannot resist the opportunity which is afforded me by the mention of this 
admired name in connexion with the subject of Greek and Roman letters, to quote 
a passage in illustration of this superiority of the Greeks, from one of his “ Imagi- 
nary Conversations,’’ hitherto, I believe, privately circulated. I have been favoured 
with a sight of it by my friend Mr. Leigh Hunt, who sympathizes with Mr. Landor, 
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flimsy gaberdines with “ bright feathers from the wide-spre: sad downs of 


Tonia and the ri iwhly-c ultivated rocks of Attica.’ I may quit this part 
of the subject with a passage I have had called to my recollection from 
Hesiod, who, in lamenting its hard achievement and uncertain con- 
tinuance,— 

Prun yao Ti xaun TiAiTar xovdm mtv ations 

"Pua war’, aoyaain Yr Piety, 
recognizes emphatically the existence of a desire for fame. 

It is clear, then, that the reasons which have been advanced in ex- 
planation of Shakspeare’s having entertained no such feeling in his 
writings, fail in this analogy. It would have been better to have found 
out exactly the sentiments he entertained on the point, than to have 
speculated with endless ingenuity. Shakspeare confesses them dis- 
tinetly more than once in the course of his sonnets. His feelings are 
extremely curious and interesting, and can be only perhaps justly ap- 
preciate d by keeping in view what I have said respecting the tendencies 
of the pr rsonal triumphs of actors, and the exalted and ideal character of 
a true poet’s worship of fame. But [ reserve any further remark until 
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because he enjoys, with that truly fine writer, the rare advantage of being, on 
matters of this sort, himself a Greek—that is, of entertaining them in a truly 
Gireek spirit. Panteius and Polybius are speaking with Scipio; Panetius describes 
the condition of his country .— 

* Our ancient institutions in part exist: we lost the rest when we lost the sim- 
plicity of our forefathers. Let it be our glory that we have resisted the most 
popuious and wealthy nations, and that, having been conque ered, we have been con- 
quered by the most virtuous ; that every one of our cities hath produced a greater 
number of iilustrious men than all the remainder of the earth around us; that no 
man can anywhere enter his hall or portico, and see the countenances of his ances- 
tors from their marble columels, without a commemorative and grateful sense of 
obligation tous; that neither his solemn feasts nor his cultivated fields are silent 
on it ; that not the lamp which shows him the glad faces of his children, and pro- 
longs his studies, and watches by his rest; that not the ceremonies whereby he 
hopes to avert the vengeance of the gods, nor the tenderer ones whereon are founded 
the affinities of domestic life, nor tin: tliy those which lead toward another, would 
have existed in his country, if Greece had not conveyed them. Bethink thee, 
Scipio, how little hath been done by any other nation to promote the moral dignity, 
or enlarge the social pleasures, of the human race. What parties ever met, in their 
most populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal and speculative conversation ? 
What Alcibiades, elated with war and glory, turned his youthful mind from general 
admiration, and from the cheers and caresses of coéval friends, to strengthen and 
purify it under the cold reproofs of the aged? What Aspasia led Philosophy to 
smile on Love, or taught Love to reverence Philosophy ? These, as thou knowest, 
are not the safest guides for either sex to follow; yet in these were united the 
gravity and the graces of wisdom, never seen, never imagined, out of Athens. 

“ T would not offend thee by comparing the genius of the Roman people with 
ours: the offence is removable, and in part removed already, by thy hand. The 
little of sound learning, the little of pure wit, that hath appeared in Rome from 
her foundation, hath been concentrated under thy roof; one tile would cover it, 
Have we not walked together, O Scipio! by starlight, on the shores of Surrentum 
and Baiw, of Ischia and Caprea, and hath it not oceurred to thee that the heavens 
themselves, both what we see of them and what lieth above our vision, are peopled 
with our heroes and heroines ? The ocean, that roars so heavily in the ears of 
other men, hath for us its tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, and its beneficent 
ruler. The trees of the forest, the flowers, the plants, are passed indiscriminately 
elsewhere ; they waken and warm our affections ; they mingle with the objects of 
our worship; they breathe the spirit of our ancestors ; they lived in our form ; 
they spoke in our language ; they suffered as our daughters may suffer ; the deities 
revisit them with pity ; and some (we think) dwell among them,” 
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I shall have placed the reader in distinct possession of the passages 
alluded to. 

Nothing can exceed the Impressive ness with which he conveys at all 
times a consciousness of his own genius, On this score he has neither 
doubt nor fear. In one of those delicious effusions to his young friend 
Which are to be found in the sonnets (1 have already re ‘marked upon 
them), and which in their exquisite se nsibility and touc hing abandon- 
ment of manner always remind me of C atullus, (as indeed the y beara 
still more striking likeness to much of the poetry of that beautiful writer 
in the reception they have hitherto received, in the unaccountable con- 
struction—unaccountable both in fee ‘ling and scholarship—which 
scholars have put upon them;) he asks— 

“ Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date.” 
and at the close exclaims with proud but unselfish consciousness— 
‘ But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When 7n eternal dines to time thou growest ; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives lite to thee!" * 
So in the following sonnet.t+ Again, with no idle vanity, but in the 
confidence of surpassing genius— 
“* Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
The same feeling is expressed in the sixtieth, the sixty-third, ‘the 
sixty-fifth, and other sonnets.§ In none of these, however, is the 
slightest personal association mingled with the consciousness of genius, 
When he suffers the idea of himself to intrude, it is by subduing within 
the range of a more touching unselfishness the feeling of the Homeric 
hymn [ have quoted, where the poor blind poet desires to be remem- 
hered by the virgins of Delos— 


“* When that fell arrest 

Without all bail shall carry me away, 

My life hath in this line some interest, 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay.’ |] 
This is merely the s satisfaction of a private emotion. And so where 
he writes what he calls some * poor rude lines,” simply that “ though 
they be outstrip ped by every pen,” they should still be reserved “ for 
my love, not for their rhyme.” J It is expressed variously, but always 
with the s same submissive feeling. 

In the eighty-first sonnet he explicitly excepts the world from any 
share in these hopes of his sympathy and tenderness. Here is the de- 
tailed expression of his sentiments on the subject fof public fame. It 
is in this sonnet he has unburdened himself so clearly on that subject, 
that his words cannot be misunderstood. I shall lay them before the 
reader entire. 


a 





* Sonnet 18. + Sonnet 19. t Sonnet 55. 
) Sonnets 100, 101, 107. &c. &e. i! Sonnet 74. © Sonnet 32, 
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“ Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 

From hence your memory death cannot take, 

Although in me each part will be forgotten, 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 

Though I, once gone, to all the world must die. 

The earth can yield me but a common grave, 

When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my ge ntle verse, 

Which eves not yet created shall o'er read ; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes-——even in the mouths of men * 


That is—for so T believe this sonnet will be universally read _Shak- 
speare, intensely conscious of his genius, conscious with the first Greek 
writers of the power he had of conferring immortality on others, was 
ignorant or careless of the personal glory it would associate with his own 
name. Secure of the eternal life of his writings, he was content that 

* His name be buried where his body is +.” 

Ile worshipped the love of fame, as a writer, with the purest possible 
worship,—-such as | have already described the homage paid to the ideal 
and abstracted lite of thoughts which once born can never die, but must 
run down in a never- ending course to distant ages. As a man, it may 
be, he was content with fame as the actor seeks it, in the present triumph 
of one glorious hour. Tle may have felt that it was a dangerous thing 
to trust to posterity the payment of such a huge debt of fame as would 
be due on his wonderful writings. He preferred to cancel the debt as 
a personal matter in favour of the great spirit of humanity of which 
these writings seemed the pure emanation. His personal pretensions 
were really nothing, in the vastness and splendour of the works his ima- 
ination had given to the world. Not that he valued fame little, or loved 
it less. There is no blessing we have deserved, and yet failed to set a 
just value on. But, as I have argued, he loved it, iu reference to his 
writings, in its purest and most abstracted shape. Through his life he 
had been doomed to feel that it was the very glory of his ,gemus, its 
wonderful universality, which prevented his own entire appreciation 
among his contemporaries. When Falstaff followed Lear, and Hamlet 
suceceded Falstaff, no one seems to have thought of dim. ‘They thought 
of nature, not of one of nature’s children, “ aman of our infirmity.” 
This was a lesson for himself, and he thought it wiser therefore to fling 
his love of personal fame during life into the immediate applauses of the 
actor's hour, and to leave the fame of his works to be an enduring * mo- 
nhument without a tomb,’’—associate with no sense of mortality. 

And this was wisdom. ‘The world has taken care that he lost nothing 
by such noble carelessness and proud modesty. Let us turn for an mstant 
to a picture of a dh tte ‘rent description drawn by the hand of a first-rate 
master.  Faney,’’ says Doctor Johnson, in one of the very finest 
specimens of his style—** fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper’ Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and 
marked its reputation ste aling its way in a kind of subterraneous current 





* Sounet 81. + Sonnet 72. 
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through fear and silence. 1 cannot but conceive him calm and confident, 
litile disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with 
steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of 
opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.”” The result in 
both cases has been sanctioned by an admiring, a wondering, and most 
vrateful poste rity. 

And the course in each case was wisely ordered and tempered. Fora 
patientreliance on posterity was necessary to the sustainment of Milton’s 
works, encompassed as they were with danger and present darkness; 
necessary, too, to the sustainment of himse Mf, devoted to the work of 
Imagination as to the work of duty—a poet, a pi atriot, and a prophet— 
who had chosen in this world “labour and intense study’’ as his portion 
of life, in the ardent hope that with their assistance, and “ by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and send out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases,” he might “ perhaps leave 
something so written to after times, as they davabl not willingly let die.” 
This was the religious zeal of the poetical faith of Milton; this made a 
far posterity the present listeners to his work ; and brought to his ear 
from a yet remoter time, the applauses of his own ‘ Perfect Common- 
wealth.”” (Is that anticipation to be fulfilled with the rest? 

* Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum 
Aspice, venturo letentur ut omnia saeclo ! 


But be that as it may, the hope was not denied to Milton.) His lot 
scemed cast like that of the old sages and poets of Greece and Rome, 
and he sought the glory of personal association with them—with 


“ Blind Thamyris, and blind Monides, 
And Tiresius, and Phineus, prophets old.” 


Shakspeare was, in all respects, the reverse of this. Tle was a player 
and a writer of plays. Tis desire of fame as a man (for without this, 
in some shape, it would be perhaps impossible to exist) was satisfied by 
the nature of his profession, by the tnumphs which acting showers down 
upon the greatest actors and does not altogether withhold from the 
worst,—while, his personal hopes of after fame having merged into the 
more exalted sense of the unconfinable universality of his genius, he 
carelessly left his works to the mercies of his friends the players, to the 
criticisms of Voltaire, and Rymer, and Chateaubriand, or to any other 
of the accidents that might be waiting for them in their sure voyage 
down the stream of everlasting time. He did not care to voyage with 
them. If it is probable that the bad jokes in his plays were the pas- 

sages most applauded by Queen Elizabeth and her maids of honour, this 
easy and personally indifferent conclusion he had come to, must 
have saved him many a heartache. In a word, the character of his 
life and habits—in all respects the reverse of those of Milton—were 
precisely of that description which forbade him to care to embody his 
personal identity in a reputation after death, of which he saw so much 
reason to be little tenacious while living—beyond the glory of an 
hour. And has he not in this bequeathed, in addition to his works, the 
great lesson to his fellow men—that they who desire to stand greatest 
in the eyes of others, must learn first “ to be nothing in their own?” 
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Intensely conscious of his genius, he pays to it only the purest 
homage. He scorns to cane himself for the sneers or insults of fools 
while living, by faneving he might be the idol of wiser men’ to come; 
and he is the more sensible of the power thy se men would worship, 1h 
proportion as he is car less whether they worship Arm. This, atter all, 
[take to be the truest realization of fame, rejecting personal desire. 
In that, it rejects also every sort of applause which may still, even in 
remote time, be mingled with it, and accepts only the tlattery which is 
identified with the souree of genius itself—with truth and nature. 
Shakspeare never thought he would be the better for the breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers, that have been eaten in his personal commemoration 
since his death, and he is not the better for them. Shakspeare Clubs 
and Shakspeare Jubilees have, | venly believe, dimimished the number 
of Shakspeare’s readers. All they do is to save people the trouble 
of thinking precisely why and how the v should admire him. They sub- 

itute liters ry ¢ Acomb rN for a true ay) |) reclation ot lett rs. They vul- 
carize genius by reducimyg it to the level of the stomach, and can only 
propose to asce nd the highest heaven of a wonderful imagination by help 
of eating and drinking, by legs of mutton, and damty viands. The 
only thing they would really eare to know about Shakspeare personally, 


IP beheve to be simply whether he ever stole a buck trom Sir Thos. 


+) 


y J ° 
Lucy heeause thatisacircumstance which talls in amazing!v with their 


pecuhar notions. But why should [do more on this subject than give 
Foote’s immutable deseription of a Shakspeare Jubilee? [T quote it 
from one of his farees ** A jubilee, as it hath lately appeared (Foote is 
referring to that of L760, but these things are all of the same sort), Is 
:) =— invitation circulated and urged by putting, to go post without 


hi rscs, ) an obscure | rough witl 


out representatives, governed by a 
Thi ‘ iil me ai lek TUuACH wh) Pure Ho mauistrates, to ce lebrate a creat poet 
whose own works have made him immortal by an ode without poetry, 
music without melody, dinners without victuals, and lodgmg without 
beds——a masquerade where half the people are without masks, a horse- 
race knee deep im water—tireworks that stubbornly refuse to emit a 
spark —and a gingerbread amphitheatre that tumbles to pieces, like a 
house of card, as soon as it is tinished.’’ Such are the personal 

wards with which we moderns acknowledge the glory of fame, and so 

, 


we apotheosize Shakspeare 


Cuarter V. 
THE MELANCHOLY, DISCONTENT, AND SELF-ACCUSINGS OF 
SHAKSPEARE, 
When Dante, in his sublime Purcatorto, discovered an exact por- 


trait ot his own sutlermy, rs bv ¢ — with a terrible and designed obscu- 
rity the misery ot aon ar wh », Strip jy ng his Visaye ot all shame, and 


trembling in his ve rv vitals, places himself in the pubhie way and stretches 
out his hand for char tv, he bequeathed an awful lesson to hu manity. 
When, in the Parapiso, he mects the shade of his ancestor, and is told that 


how salt is t} i@ taste ot the bread ot others, an id how hard 


he shall prove 


the road is going up and down the stairs of others,— he pre dicted the lot 
of hundreds of men of genius that were to succeed him, and behold in 
that shape of mighty want only a terrible shadowing jorth of their own, 


marge 


a a 


a“ 
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It is out of such sufferings indeed that the “ medicinal gums” of poetry 
have been most frequently distilled. ‘The muse gives what men deny. 
If she is the bane, she has the antidote—if she exaggerates the actual 
chances of poverty, she can annihilate at least its ideal evils. A great 
poet has said that men are cradled into poetry by wrong, and it is cer- 
tain that, as Francis Beaumont sings, no more 


“than the man 

That travels through the burning deserts, can, 

When he is beaten with the raging sun, 

Halt-smothered in the dust, have power to run 

From a cool river, which himself doth find, 

Ere he be slaked”’ 

can the true poet, who is afflicted by poverty or wrong, withhold him- 

self from venting his emotions in the highest strains of poetry. Thus 
are the noxious particles of evil in such hard destinies completely car- 
ried off from the world, and the forked shafts of misery played with 
unhurt ! 

Shakspeare was not exempted from this ordinary fate of poets. His 
struggles with poverty, so far as they are actually known to us, [ have 
already traced in these papers. ‘To these [ may add some illustrative 
passages from his own confessions. In one sonnet he exhibits to his 
friend the picture of his life, in hours of labour “ hastening to their 
end ’’*— 

“Each changing place with that which goes before 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend * 


and on another occasion he affectingly complains of being “ debarr’d 
the benefit of rest,’’ for that 


a s oppression is not eas‘d by night, 
But day by night and night by day oppress'd ; 
And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me, 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
How tar I toil, still farther off from thee +. 


Struggle as he may, he cannot throw off the heavy weight of this,— 


‘< 


—day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s strength seem stronger !” 


But yet it is not poverty and the necessities of toil that enter into the 
soul of the poet, so much as what he sees outside, and beyond, that 
“ working-day world”? that is immediately around him. Observe the 
following sonnet. It is a proof to me that there is, perhaps, more of 
Shakspeare’s personal feeling disguised in ‘ Hamlet” than in all the 
rest of his plays together :— 

‘ TIRED WITH ALL THESE, FOR RESTFUL DEATH I CRY,— 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully dis graced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 





* Sonnet 60. t Senne 28. 
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And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain Il ;— 
TIRED WITH ALL THESK, FROM THESE WOULD I BE GONE* !" 


But fate denies him this; and he acquiesces in her award as cheer- 
fully as he may. ‘There is a peculiar charm to me in the view of Shak- 
speare’s character which these private memorials unfold. We never 
find that his personal regrets withhold him from his public duties. These 
he still performs. The offices of life are, to the conscientious man, more 
than life, and these the poet neglects not. If the world is bad, it 1s 
only by active exertion we can make it better. ‘* What, man! ne’er 
pull your hat upon your brow!’ — It is only in the solitude of his spint, 
in the private recesses of his home and friendship, that his spirit falls 
back upon itself, and we discover the immortal poet pouring forth his 
mortal sorrows. He never confounded his KNOWLEDGE with his imme- 
diate feelings and thoughts, and his griefs he kept for private circula- 
tion. It was a better mode than the poet Ovid’s, who was not content 
with being querulous in his banishment, but must make his readers so, 
by giving them volumes of Trista. 

Augustus Schlegel has said that he thinks Shakspeare considered 
the situation of a player as a degradation at first only, “ because he was 
seduced by the ex: pg of his comrades to participate in their wild and 
irregular manner of life. It is extremely probable,” proceeds that 
great critic, “ that, hy the poetical fame which he acquired in the pro- 
gress of his career, he was the principal means of ennobling the stage, 
and bringing the situation of a player into better repute.” This is an 
ingenious suggestion, but in the remarks which have already fallen 
from me in the course of these papers it has been sufliciently answered, 
Schlegel, in support of his opinion, quotes one sonnet w hich bears quite 
a different reference, and does not quote that one which characterizes 
the intrinsically humiliating tendency of acting, apart from any ill de- 
servings of its professors. Although I have treated of this subject in 
a former paper, this chapter of the Confessions would be incomplete 
without the quotation of a portion of these sonnets I have not hitherto 
given. The following is that affecting passage, which I take to have 
been written before he had thrown off any of his great works, (it was 
published in Jaggard’s first surreptitious collection, and must have been 
written early,) and w hen, suddenly, he seems to have been startled with 
the thought, that, as a mere task- worker, he might cease to think his own 
thoughts, become subdued to the thoughts of others by daily working 
in them, and be at last unable to give forth those wonderful creations, 
with the throes of which his breast was heaving then :— 

“ Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life > 
Than public means which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what tt works in, like the dyer’s hand !? 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renew'd.t 








* Sonnet 66. ¢t Sonnet 111. 
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In this, addressed, as all the sonnets of this description are, to 
his young friend, there 3 is an evident allusion to the laxity of habits 
and manners W hic h his profession had suffered him to indulge. The 
following is not quoted by Schlegel, but it is a curious and emphatic testi- 
mony, as | have before taken occasion to remark, that, whatever may 
have been his success as an actor with the audience in impressing 
them with the cunning of the scene, he most assuredly went for his 
acting to the only true source—his own heart. Well ‘might he say 
that “* he sold cheap what is most dear,”’ since he “ coined his heart for 
drachmas.”” His ‘* own thoughts he gored” that he might express the 
thoughts of others,—his own affections, newly reaped, he turned into a 
harvest of profit—for all but for himself! 

** Alas! ‘tis true, | have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view ; 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new ! 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askaunce and strangely *.” 

It is not my purpose to occupy the reader further with a question 
I have already discussed, but I may be permitted to subjoin an extract in 
illustration of the manners of the audiences of those days at a new play 
(they have not greatly altered since), which were certainly not of a 
nature to subdue, at a later period of his life when he acted in plays he 
had written, this tendency of dislike to a profession which, in the jealous 
self-watchfulness of his fine character, Shakspeare had feared, from the 
first, might hurt his mind. Fancy the poet playing in one of his own 
tragedies, to such an audience as is described in the following extract! 
“ But the sport is at a new play to observe the sway and variety of 
opinion that passeth it. A man shall have such a confused mixture of 
judgment poured out in the throng there, as ridiculous as laughter itself. 
One says he likes not the writing, another likes not the plot, another 
not the playing; and sometimes a fellow that comes not there past 
once in five years, at a Parliament time or so, will be as deep mired in 
censuring as the best, and swear by God’s foot he would never stir his 
foot to see a hundred ‘such as thatis!’? Such is criticism still, and so 

“ For eighteen-pence we sit 
The lord and judge of all fresh wit!” 


With his profession, then, notwithstanding its momentary triumphs, 
it is clear that Shakspeare was at heart discontented. I have before 
shown, that as soon as the opportunity came within his reach, by acces- 
sion to considerable shares in the theatre, he removed his name from the 
list of the company. His affection for his brother actors continued 
nevertheless, and his last will showed he had not forgotten them. He 
never vented his discontent on others. The very source of his weary 
sadness was the strength of his charity. The genius which made him 
feel more intensely, and suffer more strongly than other men, gave him 
more noble means of complaint and of endurance. 

And truly they were tested to the uttermost. In one of his sonnets 
he speaks of the impression which “ vulgar scandal t” had stamped upon 
his brow. His “ friends” had not been so considerate as he. With 





* Sonnet 110. ¢~ Sonnet 112. 
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what measure he meted, it was not meted to him again. The ill-fated 
passion which T have in former papers described, and the irregularities 
into Which it betrayed him, would seem to have been turned, by every 
engine of gossip and slander, into the means of charging him with 
gross imputations of vice. Stung to the quick by these re reports, he 
breaks forth at last into the following. A nobler lesson of rebuke to 
the mean baseness of slander was never written :— 
“Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem d, 
When not to be receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem'd 
Not by our feeling, but by other's seeing. 
For why should oth rs’ false aduterate eyes 
Grive salutation to muy spr rtive hlood , 
Oron my traities why are trailer spies, 
Which in ther wills count bad what I think good ? 
No—Il am that Lam; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own: 
I may be strat cht, though they themselves be bevel; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown’ 


And not the less conscious of his weaknesses was the divine poet, 
though the world’s exaggerated slanders wrung from him this sel{- 
vindication, ‘The contrast im his manner of turning from these scandals 
of the multitude, to repose, as it were, im the very strength of weak- 
ness, upon the bosom of his trend, bears with it a most aflecting m- 
structiveness. ‘* When éhow shalt be disposed,” he says, 
* to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eve of scorn, 

Upon thy side against myself Pll fight +." 
It is the fashion with many to confess their failmes with an ostentatious 
air, as if they were as good as other people’s virtues. Contrast this 
with the modesty of Shakspeare ! 

In a subsequent sonnet to his friend, he expresses with peculiar ten- 

derness a feeling of deep melancholy, which it is easy to see has had 
its origin in some injustice on the part of the world :— 


* No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
When you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that T am fled 
From this re rcor/d, with vilest worms to dwell ! 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
‘he hand that writ it; tor I love you so, 
That IT in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
Or if C1 say) you look upon this verse, 
When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my lite decay,— 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after Lam gone ~.” 
In another he says,— 
“ Let those eho are tn favour with their stars, 


Ot publi honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst 1, whom fortune of such triumph bars,” &c.§ 


* Sonnet 121, { Sonuet 88. ! Sonnet 71. § Sonnet 25. 
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And the feeling has a still more striking illustration (many could be 
adduced besides) in the ninetieth sonnet :— 


“ Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now,— 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in tor an after loss ;— 
Al! do not, when my heart hath ‘scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer d woe ; 
Give not a windy mght a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow ! 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fortune's might ; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so* 


It is impossible now to trace to their origin these complaints of wrong, 
but that serious cause existed for them there can be litthe doubt. But 
observe how little they influenced his greater writings, unless to temper 


them with more benignant charity! It is a delightful matter of con- 
templation. Tle—the ‘ si ) potent master,” the absolute governor of 


laughter and of tears, the creator of passion and of thought, who strung 
the very chords of the human heart upon his lyre—is here exhibited 
wrestling like an ordinary man with the mean wrongs and petty accidents 
of the world, and yet leaving, in the record of those human ‘suflerings, 

a lesson not less glorious or instructive than in the most godlike of hie 
intellectual triumphs. He does not attempt to bear away opposition 
or injury, however unjust, by self-sufliciency or tolerance. He has ob- 
viously his wisdom still, his strength, his power over others and himself. 
Baflled by the unkindness of his fellow-men, he will not use his genius 
to haflle the hopes of others. Feeling the wrongs of the world, he feels 
the allowances that may be made for them. “ Beautiful usages are 
remaining still, ardent hopes, radiant aspirations !?? When Dante was 
injured by his fellow-citizens, he worked terrible vengeance on them in 
one of the sublimest of poems,—for the memory of his injuries pursued 
him even into the immensity of eternal light, and his —- spirit, 

in the company of saints and angels, “ darkened at the name of 
Florence.’? Shakspeare, suffering from the sense of wrong (not perhaps 
so deeply, but in these cases the effect is ever in a great degree inde- 

pendent of the amount of grievance), simply utters to his friend an in- 
voluntary sonnet of complaint, which is felt, as we read it, not as a decla- 
ration published to the world, but as a secret whispered to a chosen ear; 

and after heaving this sigh, as it were, from the fulness of his heart, 
proceeds to lay upon himself cheerfully the duties of life; to dream no 
more of the excesses of sorrow; but to teach us in immortal comedies 

and tragedies, that if every good quality and every good blessing were 
distributed in equal portions through the world, there would be less of 
eratitude, less of submission, less of hope, less even of contentment; and 
that it is well for us that the web of our life is a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together ; for that our virtues would be proud if our faults 
whipped them not, and our vices would despair if they were not che- 





* Sonnet VV. 
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rished by our virtues. This is the moral teaching of Shakspeare’ s 
melane holy and discontentment. Whatever may have been his private 
losses and sufferings, he used them simply for the purposes of wisdom. 
He scorned to make the public a party to them, or to bring the evi/ thing 
near them. Ifthe yoke of life presses heavily on us, we may use that very 
experience to make it light and supportable to others. Shi ikspeare kept 
his personal emotions to himself, and gave the world his knowledge. 
There is not one of his deepest tragedies from which we do not feel after 
reading it better disposed to be happy ourselves and kind to others. In 
proportion to the greatness of the evil, is our sense and desire’ of the 
opposite | — excited. Even his ** Timon of Athens,” which we may 
tuppose the effusion of his mind when smarting most severely from 
recollected ‘te iseness and ingratitude, leaves with us equally the effect of 
a noble satire against vice, or of an impassioned invocation of virtue. It 
is anything but an argument for spleen. 

Nor, be sure, did Shakspeare go unrewarded for this magnanimity of 
sorrow. It was his fortune, while he strove thus to alleviate the sorrows 
of others, to have his own lightened also. He felt his very calamity 

“ Sweeten in the suffering pangs it bears ;” 
and after the wholesome exercise of his imagination and genius, 
* return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by all thrice more than 1 have spent *.” 

Thus, the sonnet [am now about to quote is perhaps the most beautiful 
and pathetic picture that was ever painted, both of the afflictions by 
which life is embittered, and of the affections by which life is endeared ; 
of the weary trials to which it is exposed, and of the pure and peaceful 
enjoyments with which its trials may be yet subdued :-— 

* When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me lke to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possess d, 
Desiring this man's art, and that man’s scope, 
With that I most enjoy contented least : 
Vet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven's gate ; 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings +.” 


What manner of man might that be whose art or scope Shakspeare 
needed to desire! But this is a modesty inimitable as his wonderful 
writings, and conveying to the heart, as I have already said, a lesson of 
equal truth and beauty. Perhaps of greater. For in his writings the 
man, Shakspeare, soars above humanity like a god; whereas, here we 
meet him on the common ground of suffering and necessity, which may 
be far more profitable to our moral sense, if, as the poet has said so 
beautifully, the human heart by which we live is kept in a sound and 
healthful state, not so much by gazing on the everlasting stars that are 


® Sonnet 119. ¢ Sonnet 29. 
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above and at a distance from it, as by feeding on the humble roots that 
grow in the common path which we are destined to pass over, and in- 
haling the breath of those frail flowers of a day that spring up by its 
side. Such, so fragrant and so frail, are the ‘sufferings of the man, 
compared with the glorious achievements of the poet! How refreshing 
it is even to feel that this divine poet had his actual sufferings, when, as 
in the sonnet we have just read, we see also that even from them his 
natural affections derived an impulse in which suffering, for the time, 
was lost. Besides, it is permitted us to trace through all these personal 
confessions a man of irresistible fineness and gentleness of nature ; and 
this circumstance may add as much to the wisdom we derive from love, 
as the exhibition of Shakspeare’s intellect in his plays adds to the wisdom 
we confess in admiration. For love is not due to intellect alone. In- 
tellectual powers are the leaders of the world (as Mr. Hunt remarked 
the other day in one of his delightful essays,) but only for the purpose of 
guiding them into the promised land of peace and amiableness, or of 
showing them encouraging pictures of it by the way. They are no 
more the things to live with, or repose with, apart from the qualities of 
the heart and temper, than the means are without the end; or than “a 
guide to a pleasant spot is to be taken for the spot itself, with its trees, 
health, and quiet.” 

These remarks on the melancholy of Shakspeare may be appropriately 
closed with the following sonnet. It must have been written in the 
meridian of his life, while he was about forty, and before some of his 
great plays were written, Yet it is not the only one in which he an- 
ticipates for himself a “ confined doom.”’* Here he would seem to 
have been immediately influenced by some distrust of the continuance of 
his intellectual strength; some dread that that which had nourished 
might consume him ; some fear that the muse might desert him, and 
leave tenantless a “‘ bare, ruin’d choir.”? Vain fears !— 

“ That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which, by and by, black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Yonsumed with that which it was nourish’d by !] 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.” + 


What inexpressibly touching images this fine sonnet conjures up 
before us! What a noble comparison that is, of an avenue of trees with 
its upper branches leafless, to the vaulting of a gothic aisle with its 
roof shattered,—and of both to the poet silenced by sickness or age, the 
husk of what he was, the empty image of his former beauty and glory! 

The ‘ confined doom”? which Shakspeare anticipated was fated to be 
realized. Having lived long enough to realize an independence, as well 
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as an immortal name, his life was suddenly closed. At the compara 
tively early age of fifty-two, while, with his own sweet Avon running 
cently 1 iT a him, he m: \N ‘wah contemp lated vears of quiet rest, on the 
23rd of Apnil, the anmversary of the day of his birth, he died! 
* So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this World is proud of. From their spheres 

The stars of human glory are cast down; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of Kings, 

Princes, and Emperors, and the crowns and palms 

Oi all the Mighty, witherd and consumed !” 


And so the lite of the poet of eternal nature passed away, but Ais crown 
and palm are destined to endure tor ever! 


Cuarrer VI. 
SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


It has been remarked with truth that there is no species of composi- 
tion, perhaps, so delightful, as that which presents us with personal cha- 


racteristics, or personal anecdotes, of eminent men. And if its chief 


charm be in the gratification of our curiosity, it is a curiosity at least that 
has its origin in enthusiasm. We are anxious to know all that is pos- 
sible to be learnt of those who have at any rate so honoured a lace in 
our remembrance. “™ Intellectual discoveries, or heroic deeds, though 
they shed a broad and lasting lustre round the memory of those that 
have achieved them, vet occupy but a small part of the life of any indi- 
vidual: and we are not unwilling to penetrate the dazzling glory, ‘and to 
sce how the remaining intervals are filled up; to look into the minute 
details, to detect incidental foibles, and to be satisfied what qualities 
they have in common with ourselves, as well as distinct from us, entitled 
to oul pity, or raised above our imitation.” 

A few such aneedotes and characteristics T shall) now seleet from 
among those Shakspeare has himself confessed to, and present to the 
reader, They will need littl note or comment. Did our personal 
knowledge of him even end with these, we should be safe from the labo- 
rious satire of Malone, who has wntten a long lite of Shakspeare to 
show us that we know nothing about him, and can know nothing, ex- 
cept that he was born and died. The two latter circumstances indeed 
would have been by no means clear to Mr. Malone, had he not fortu- 
nately got hold of the parish register of Stratford. Most unfortunately 
he got hold of the curious painted monument of the poet at the same 
time, and, with the assistance of the clerk or sexton, daubed it over with 
white paint! ‘ Methinks T see them at their work, the sapient trouble- 
tombs.”’ I wonder some voice did not arrest them— 

“ For Jesu’s sake forbear!” 
in the words of the solemn and awful adjuration on the grave-stone 
beneath : 


* Blest be the man that spares these stones !"’ 


That “ monumental bust,’? now so whitewashed and bhedaubed, once 
represented the poet in his habit as he lived, and fully bore out the re- 
port of Aubrey, that he was a “* handsome, well-shape ‘d man.’ Thought 
and inte ectual exertion, however, would scem before his death to have 
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done the work of years upon him. When he was little past forty, he 
says to his frie nd, in evident allusion to himself 
“When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field*.” 


—in another he speaks of his mistress— 

“Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

Although she knows my days are past the best +." 

—in a third he tells us of his looking into his glass and finding himself 

“*Bated and chopp'd with tann’d antiquity {.” 
andina subsequent allusion to his friend, he speaks with a touching self- 
reference — 

“ Against my love shall be, as T am now, 

With time's injurious hand erush’d and o’erworn: 

When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d his brow 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 

Hath travell'd on to age’s steepy night §."— 

We have no mention in all these, however, of any change in his au- 
burn hair and beard, which were given so strikingly in the coloured bust. 
It is most probable indeed that they remained to the last—full, luxu- 
riant, and unchanged—for Shakspeare hated wigs! scorning to 

“ Make a summer of another's green, 
Robbing the old to dress his beauty new.” 
On this poimt indeed he speaks more earnestly, and with a slight mixture 
of scorn,—in referring to former days, 
** Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulehres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head,— 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay | 1" 
And that Shakspeare was so sensible of the beauties of his person (in 
common with many eminent poets whom I cannot stop to name), as to 
seek to set them off to the utmost possible advantage, may be detected 
in the illustration of the following sonnet. The same fe eling i is observ- 
ible, moreover, in the sensitiveness with which we have seen him view 
the eflects of thought or time in planting his brow “ with lines and 
wrinkles :?’— 
* Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge @ ?” 
That the poet hesides was not only costly, but tasteful in his dress, [ 
think is intimated in another passage, when he gives us a good- -humoured 
sneer at those who glory in their 
“ Garments, though new-fangled ill.” 





* Sonnet 2- + Sonnet 138. t Sonnet 62. § Sonnet 63, 
Sonnet 68. The same feeling is expressed more than once in his plays—in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” and *“* Timon of Athens,” for instance. 
| € Sonnet 146. ** Sonnet 91. 
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It would not be dificult perhaps to associate with another circum- 
stance the feeling I have here illustrated. Shakspeare was lame. He 
was, like him who, of all since, has alone approached him in point of 
invention —dear and ever-honoured Sir Walter Scott—a “ halting fel- 
low.”’ Upon these personal defects of poets, with reference to their 
action both upon the public and personal character, Mr. Moore has 
some excellent remarks in’ his lite of Lord Byron which may be 
found applicable here. The lameness of Shakspe are is clearly made 
out, I think, by his sonnets, though perhaps less clearly im those where 
it is distinctly mentioned than in others where it is implied. These 
lines, for stance : 

* As a decrepit father takes delight 
‘To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So 1, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth,” *— 


may be taken simply (though I do not think them so), as a meta- 
phorical allusion. He is more unequivocal where he subsequently 
exclaims, in the triumph of the heart over circumstances of disad- 
Vantage — 

“So then Lam not lame, poor, nor despised 1” 


—though, in another passage, he again uses the word in a sense which 
might certainly be urged as merely metaphorical— 
* Sav that thou did’st forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameness, and 1 straight will halt ; 
Against thy reasons making no defence !"'+ 
The slight uncertainty in which the question remains, however, is, to 
my mind, set at rest by the frequent allusions that are made in these 
confessions of the poet to his habit of riding on horseback. I will 
quote one passage, in which he tells us a somewhat startling anecdote of 
himself, which 1s relieved, however, at the close, by a beautiful and 
tender self-rebuke 
* The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on to bear that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on, 
That sometimes anger thrusts tnto his hide, 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side.” 
Other passages might be quoted, as when he says— 
* O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 
When swift extremity can seem but slow ?§ 
—but enough has been advanced to establish the fact I have mentioned 
as corroborative of the supposition of Shakspeare’s infirmity. 

The seventy-seventh Sonnet presents to us a pleasing and character- 
istic anecdote. Shakspe are sends his young friend a blank table-book, 
with a few lines of excellent advice. The reader will be reminded of 
Lord Orrery’s similar gift and verses to Swift on his birth-day :— 
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* Sonnet 37. t Sonnet 89, 3 Sonnet 50. § Sonnet 51. 
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“ Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nurs’d, deliver'd from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book.”* 


Ilis friend, we learn, (from the hundred and twenty-second Sonnet) 
returned the gift in kind. It is delightful to be allowed to follow the 
poet thus into the private graces and courtesies of life. 

The following passage in the Confessions startled me not a little. 
Could Shakspeare have seen the vision of a future Rymer abusing the 
“tragedies of the last age,’? and spying out a commonplace want of 
originality in Hamlet and Othello ? 

‘If there be nothing new, but that, which is, 
Hath been betore, how are our brains begualed, 
Which, labouring for tnvention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child f° + 
In a subsequent sonnet he shows how deeply he felt that the duty of 
i poet was to universalize, and not to— 


“ Keep invention in a noted weed. ’'t 
Shakspeare occasionally alludes to his birth as humble— 
“ Thy love is better than high birth to me.’§ 


I shall close this mention of a few of the personal thoughts and 
characteristics of Shakspeare with two passages from his Confessions, of 
inimitable beauty. I should have placed the first in the preceding 
chapter, but that it illustrates a feeling, which, in its calm and sweet 
indulgence of sorrow, is far removed from melancholy. Who is there, 
among the gayest of the gay, that has not often experienced it ? 

“* When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste : 
Then can I drown an eye unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless eee 
And weep alresh love's long since cancell'd woe!"'|] 


The other, a compliment to his mistress, indicates most interestingly 
the chivalrous turn of Shakspeare’s taste and reading— 
“ When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights,— 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now !°4 


Shakspeare was ever beautifully unenvious. He alludes more than 
once to one or two of his contemporaries, whom he calls “ better spirits’’ 
than he: he was passionately fond of Spenser; and passionately fond, 
too, of music, as is evident from the charming eighth sonnet, and many 








* Sonnet 77. + Sonnet 59. t Sonnet 76. § Sonnet 91, 
|| Sonnet 30. €| Sonnet 106. 
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others. But | have closed my quotations for the present. He was not 
the less great because he admitted the greatness of others. It is better 
to rise above rivalry than to trample it down. 


Cuarter VII. 
SHAKSPEARE’S FRIEND, 


The passages quoted in the last three chapters of these ‘ Confessions,” 
with one or two marked exceptions, are from Sonnets addressed to this 


nameless Tmmortal. ‘They illustrate the view | have already taken of 


the pecuhar cireumstances under which the friendship was formed 
q“ New Monthly Magazine,” vol. xhii. p. 309)—of those individual 
s\impathies for which it supplied an outlet, of that want of Shakspeare’s 
heart it was destined to supply. It would be easy to show, further, that 
(here was seareely any of his emotions that were not poured forth to 
this youth ; emotions the imtensest and most profound— acute some- 
limes even to selfishness, but expressed at all times with unequalled 
tenderness, modesty, purity, and love. Here, as | have said, was the 
pillow his spirit reposed on: here too was the object to whic h he clung, 
as connecting him in actual life with the moral beauty and sweetness of 
the world. “To his friend he might speak, in the words of a contem- 
porary poet In a case not quite dissimilar— 

‘To you LT have unclasp'd my burden’d soul, 

Emptied the store-house of my thoughts and heart, 

Made myselt poor of secrets ; have not lett 

Another word untold, which hath not spoke 

All what I ever durst, or think, or know !’ 

Little remains for me now to add, except to notice some circumstances 
of a singular character that occurred in the course of this friendship. 
The silly umputations to which some of its expressions have given rise 
were disproved ina former paper. They recoil on the suggestors. Such 
— ms have become unfamiliar now, as such friendships, fear, 

‘less frequent, but they distinguished all the romantic intercourse of 
the tune, and of that which sueceeded. So spoke young Milton to 
his Deodati, Cowley to his Hervey, Suckling to his Carew, Davenant 


to lis Endymion Porter and Henry Jermyn. The personal love of 


Shakspeare for the youth was indeed increased and exalted by the 
peculiar circumstances of their connexion, and partook of something 
Which, im the very depth and subtlety of its refinement, the most romantic 
of other friends ships have wanted. A sense of personal beauty was 
unquestionably mixed up with it, but it is the feeling in its highest 
abstraction, and, in the very depth of its purity, voluptuously refined. 
It acted, indeed, simply as ‘the conductor to his imagination. And the 
tr) endship with which it was connected did a similar service to his 
heart, in giving satisfaction to those individual yearnings and sy mpathies 
whi ch, with all his power above the earth, kept him bound a prisoner 
upon it, and which, in all the intellectual triumphs to which they served 
to contribute, had found no outlet for themselves. It is a sovereign law 
of the imagination, 
“ That if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy, 


. 
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and this has forcible illustration here. Finally, I will warn the sus- 
picious reader of what a very honest old writer, Webbe, has said of 
suspicious readers, in a discourse of poetry. “ Theyr nyce opinion 
overshooteth the poet’s meaning: it is theyr foolysh construction, not 
hys writing, that is blameable. We must prescrybe to no wryters (much 
lesse to pocts) in what sorte they should vtter theyr conceyts.” 
The personal beauty of the youth had an effeminate grace— 
“ A woman’s face, with nature's own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 


A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shitting change, as is false women’s fashion !”"* 


These allusions, however, it is clear, owe their immediate origin to 


that distracting contlict of passion in which his mistress held him. He 
turns for relief to— 
“ Where I may not remove nor be removed ;'+ 


and is urged to a contrast which would not otherwise suggest itself, 
Observe how beautifully, in a subsequent passage, he strives to con- 
sole himself in the truth of his friend’s love for the falsehood of his 
mistress— 


“ —__ it is builded far from accident, 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent :"f 


and in another sonnet we find him expressing the peculiar nature of 
this love in terms of inexpressible sweetness, the secret of its calin 
superiority over the turbulence of passion, the companionship of its 
sympathy, the angelic source of its consolations— 


‘Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone, 
Their images I loved L view in thee.’$ 


What a triumphant vindication of his friendship, of his “ dear reli- 
gious love,”’ is this ! 

Three years of uninterrupted intercourse certainly passed between 
them ; it is probable, many more— 


“ To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were, when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters’ eold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 
In process of the seasons have I seen 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived,|| 
So your sweet hue— 





* Sonnet 20. ¢ Sonnet 25. { Sonnet 124. § Sonnet 31. 
|| Sonnet 104. This passage of the ‘‘dial-hand”’ seems to me to explain the exact 
reference of the much-contested lines in Othello :— 
** But, alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow, unmoving finger at !” The 
¥2 
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Some interruptions, however, occurred shortly after this, and the youth 
complained to his friend. Shakspeare prays him to believe that, though 
absent, he has not been “ false of heart.” Stull he says, referring to 
their friendship— 


* That is my Aome of love, if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again !*° 
—and then, alluding to the reports of his bewildering passion which 
had reached the youth, he tenderly subjoins— 
* Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stained, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all?” 
These reports increase, nevertheless, and with them the slanders under 
which the poet so deeply suffered. He will not have his friend share 
them— 
* Those blots that do with me remain 
Without thy help by me be borne alone,” 


adding with a charming and generous tenderness— 


* T may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy namet.” 


But the effect of these reports upon the youth? What must he not 
have been thinking meanwhile of that “ brow of Egypt” which could 
so fascinate his friend, and be “ the love, the spell, the bane of Antony ?” 
Misery for the poet! In proportion as his tender apologies came 
thickening to his friend, curiosity to witness the object of them was 
exaggerated to a disease. These are what Shakspeare himself has 
called the “ toys of desperation :’? such as have made people sometimes 
as they stand looking over a cauldron of boiling water, feel a strong 
propensity to throw themselves into it! The vouth saw her at last, 
and he was beautiful, and she imperious to be loved! The poet swiftly 
suspected,— 
* To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 


Ww ooing | his purity with her foul pride ! 
* * * * 


I guess one angel in another's hell$.” 


It was so, and still the poet struggled with his love in vain ; still his 
waisted strove to outlive its ruin, and to impose on his imagination 


om —_ -_—-— -- --- _- - —__— - —- __+--—— —_—_- --—_— — —— 


The last word, “ hue,”’ which occurs more than once in the sonnets, taken with 
the following line from the twentieth— 


‘* A man in hue, all hues in his controlling ;” 
and with the circumstance of their dedication by the bookseller to one “ W. H.,” 
has raised the supposition that the youth's name was probably HuGHEs. I am by 
no means certain, however, as I said in a former paper, that this W. H. was not 
merely the person who carried the sonnets to the bookseller, and so won the grati- 
tude of their dedication. 
* Sonnet 109. ¢ Sonnet 36, ~ Sonnet 144. 
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by all the attractions of a sympathy not yet unrepelled. The Roman 
poet had suffered the same before him :— 


“* Odi et amor; quare id faciam fortasse requiris, 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior ; 


and it was the fortune of a genuine poet who succeeded him, and who 
concealed under his gaiety the truest and most trembling sentiment, to 
realize a fate almost precisely the same. I allude to Sir John Sue kling, 
whose copies of verses fo his Rival can be relished only by those who 
appreciate the subtleties and inner depths of the passions ‘of love and 
friendship. To such I now leave the passages of Shakspeare’s life 
and thoughts which followed this last discovery. They are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in the fortieth, forty-first, forty-second, hundred 
and thirty-third, hundred and thirty-fourth, hundred and forty- second 
Sonnets, and that commencing “ Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine 
eye.”?” Some of the latter will be found to bear upon the views I have 
in a former paper expressed, of the circumstances of Shakspeare’s con- 
nexion with Anne Hathaway, and the light in which he continued to 
view his broken vow of marriage. It is curious to know that the simi- 
larity in the fortunes of Lope de Vega and Shakspeare, which [ have 
already noticed, continued to the close of their respective lives, and that 
after a long estrangement from home, they both returned, and both died 
there. The wife of Shakspeare, still bound to him in all his estrange- 
ments by those ‘* threads of his own life” (his beloved daughters) which 
she had presented to him in youth, and still the calmly-beloved object 
of his hopes towards the decline and quiet of life, was suffered to watch 
over him when his great spirit departed. Believe that in all those 
estrangements Anne Hathaway still loved him! She knew that it was 
not for her to hope any longer for an entire sympathy and unconditional 
return to her affection, but still her affection endured ! 
“ Love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Ono! it ts an ever-fired mark, 

That looks on tempests, and ts never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love 's not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom* !”’ 





[I have now concluded this series of papers, and fear I have to thank 
the reader for much endurance. The subject indeed required a much 
abler handling than I have been equal to; but the length of time in 
which Shakspeare’s Sonnets have been suffered to remain comparatively 
neglected will plead in excuse for any presumption. If a future critic 
should be fortunate enough to discover in certain portions of these poems 
a more perfect meaning than I have been able to assign to them, I shall 
be the first to hail the discovery with delight and gratitude. ] 


* Sonnet 116, 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE AT LITTLE-PEDLINGTON™. 


Tuesday, June \6th. Found the “ Little-Pedlington Weekly Ob- 
server’? on my breakfast-table. Surely that Emperor of Russia must 
be an obstinate, pig- headed fellow, and the editor of the paper the most 
enduringofmen! Were L the latter, | would at once abandon the poor 
infatuated creature to his unhappy fate, for adviee and remonstrance 
seem to be utterly lost upon him. For my own part, [ declare that 
there is nothing | can imagine in the power of the world to bestow, 
which would induce me to undertake the direction of the conduct of folks 
of that stamp, who, after all, we// do just as they please. Yet here is 
Mr. Simeox Rummins, junior (the editor in question, and nephew to the 
great antiquary), sacrificing his time, temper, and patience, his health 
and his peace of mind—or, in that most expressive of old-woman’s- 
phrases, “ worrying his soul to fiddle-strings’’—and all because an 
Emperor of Russia won’tdo as he bids him! As exhibiting at once the 
editor’s temper, the power and the clegance of his style, and the prac- 
tical utility of his labours, I extract the following passage from his 
leading article :— 


‘Once more we call the attention of His Imperial Majesty to what 
ve have so often said, and what we have repeated above ; shall we add, 


for the last ime? But, no; for though patience, like the eagle, which 


wings its airy flight through the boundless realms of ether, must descend 
at length to rest its weary wing, yet shall ours still soar upwards whilst, 
with the piercing eye of hope, we behold a ray of expectation that our 
advice will not, like the sands of the desert, be eve ‘tually lost upon him, 
He may continue to not notice us in any of Is decrees or manifestoes, 
and thus affect to be indifferent concerning what we say to him; but we 
have it on the best rt%, that he is freque ntly seen thoughtful and 
musing —not, indeed, 1 his moments of noisy revelry, When immersed 
in the vortex of ence and surrounded by flattere rs, Who, like locusts, 
would bar our honest counsel from his ear, but in the noc rarnel sslitadie 
of his chamber. There it is that our warning voice, wafted on the wings 
of the viewless wind, pierces the pe rfumed precincts of the palace of 
Petersburgh, and carnes conviction, like the roaring of the rushing 
cataract, into his mind. And if the ‘ Little-Pedlington Observer’ does 
sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, let 
him remember that we do so * more in friendship than in anger ;’ that 
we regret the necessity we are under of giving him pain, but that, ‘like 
skilful surgeons, who’,” &c. &c. 


Decidedly | would not for the universe be the editor of the “ Little- 
Pedlington Observer.””, What an anxious life must he lead! Upon 


reading on I find he takes just the same trouble to manage the King of 


the French, the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of China, &c. &c., 
not one of whom (it [ may judge from his complaints of their indiffer- 
ence to his counsel) seems to mind him a whit more than he of Russia. 
Surely it must be a B subject of ceaseless mortification to o him, that, not- 








* Continued from Vol. XLIV., page 453. 
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withstanding the infinite pains he is at to settle, or to reform, the govern- 
ment of every country in the known world, his advice is so little, if 
at all, attended to. O ye monarchs, and ye ministers of monarchs ! 
were I he, I would let you go to ruin your own way, nor raise a finger to 
save you, 

Under the head of Lirrie-Peptineton, I find the following :— 

“ Yesterday, our peaceful town was thrown into a state of excitement, 
which it far transcends our feeble powers to describe, by one of those 
events, which, fortunately, as they do not often happen, so they do not 
frequently oceur. Late on Sunday evening it was whispered about in 
the best-informed circles—though We were in possession of positive 
information of the fact as carly as a quarter-past ninc—that our aimable 
and talented towns-woman, Miss Honoria Cripps, whose virtues are the 
theme of universal admiration, and whose numerous fugitive little 
offspring are the chief ornaments of our * Foundling Hospital,’ which 
this day is again enriched with one of her charming eflusions, had 
had the misfortune to lose her silk bag, containing many articles 
of no use to any one but the owner; and, * though last not least,’ 
as Shakspeare hath it, a sum amounting nearly to three pounds! 
But whatever doubts might have existed in certain quarters as to the 
correctness of the report on Sunday night, the truth was placed beyond 
the remotest shadow of dispute yesterday morning, at eight o’clock, ly 
a circumstance which, we will venture to say, must have convinced the 
most incredulous: the bag was cried about the town by the indefatigable 
Coggleshaw, whose accuracy in describing its contents was the theme of 
general approbation—though we must say that we object to his holding, 
at least in these times, the office of crier and of sexton also ; espec ially 
if, as it is rumoured, any addition is to be made to his fees in the latter 
capacity, more particularly when a person, whom we can conscientiously 
recommend as fit for the employment, is willing to undertake it upon the 
existing terms. But, for more upon this subject, we refer our readers to 
an admirable letter, signed ‘ An Anti- Pluralityarian, in another part 
of this day’s paper, which, by a strange coincidence, recommends the 
very person we have alluded to; which expresses also the identical 
opinions we entertain on the subject ; and must, therefore, carry con- 
viction to every unprejudiced and reflecting mind. 

“The appeal of the cricr was not attended with that success which 
every honourable and feeling mind desired. At twelve o’clock again 
was the same experiment repeated, but, alas! with the same much-to- 
be-lamented result. From that time till a late hour in the evening, 
groups of anxious inquirers might be seen in Market-square, in the Cres- 
cent, and at the public libraries, their countenances expressive of the 
deepest interest in the event. Judge, then, what must have been the 
feelings of the amiable lady herself! However, last night, at five mi- 
nutes before twelve, the bag was clandestinely dropped down Miss 
Cripps’s area, when it was discovered that the lip-salve, the tooth, the 
false front, the carmine,—in short, that everything was restored to her, 
except—and we must add, to the everlasting disgrace of our town— 
except the money! But, indignant as we are at this act, we cannot, in 
the present excited state of our feelings, venture any remarks upon it; 
we shall, therefore, reserve them as the subject for the leading article 
in our next, when, as impartial journalists, we shall be happy to publish 
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Extracts from a Journal kept during a 


any letters we may receive, free of postage, either for or against, an 
assertion we have heard in more quarters than one,—viz. that the money 
in the bag at the time it was lost did not amount to anything like the 
sum stated by the fair lady herself. Till then, as in fairness bound, we 
shall offer no opinion upon the subje ct.’ 


The following extracts are from the miscellaneous department :— 


* On Thursday last this town was visited by a terrific hail-storm. 
Several of the stones were picked up of a size truly tremendous. The 
devastation it occasioned was awful. At Mrs. Stintum’s boarding-house 
five panes of glass were broken ; four at Yawkins’s library ; a like number 
at Mrs. Hobbleday’s in the Crescent, who had the misfortune, also, to 
have the top of a cucumber-frame ite rally smashed to pieces! But 
the greatest sufferer by the calamity is Mr. Snargate, the builder, 
twenty-nine panes of whose green-house are entirely destroyed, and 
fourteen others more or less injured, Mi: any persons “have visited the 
scene of destruction. Such is the irresistible power of the elements !”’ 

“Tn a litter of pigs which we ™ ive lately seen at Mrs. Sniggerston’s, 
the keeper of the baths, there are actually two without tails! Such are 
the extraordinary freaks of Nature!’ 

“The last meeting of the * Little-Pedlington Universal-Knowledge 
Society? was most particularly interesting. Our celebrated poet, Jubb, 
read a portion of his forthcoming * Life and Times of Rummins,’ our 
well-known antiquary ; and Rummins tavoured the members by reading 
a portion of his forthcoming * Life and Times of Jubb”) Our eminent 
painter, Daubson, exhibited a very curious drawing which he has lately 
completed. [tis a profile in black, which, looked at one way, repre- 
sents a man’s head in a cocked hat, and with a large bow to his cravat ; 
and, when turned topsy-turvy, shows the face of an old woman in a 
mob-cap! Who shall presume to set bounds to the ingenuity of art! 
But by far the most interesting was, what was stated by our learned 
antiquary, Mr. Rummins, to be a helmet of the time of King John. It 
was dug from the ruins of an old house lately pulled down in North- 
street, and is now the property of Mr. Rummins himself. It is cor- 
roded by the rust of ages ; and, except that it has no handle, is in form 
not unlike a saucepan of our own days. Mr. R. read a learned memoir 
which he has drawn up upon the subject, (and which, together with a 
drawing, he intends to forward to the Society of Antiquaries,) wherein 
he states that, when he was in London, and saw the play of ‘ King 
John’ acted, the principal actors wore helmets of pre ‘isely that shape. 
Its authenticity is thus proved beyond all manner of doubt. But, upon 
the se points, who shall presume to question the judgment of a Rummins ? 

‘The presentations to the library, and for the sole use of the mem- 
bers, were Goldsmith’s * History of England,’ abridged for the use of 
schools, and Tooke’s * Pantheon,’ (an account of all the heathen gods 
and goddesses, with numerous cuts,) both the gift of our thunificent 
townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker.”’ 


** To the lovers of Champagne we cannot too strongly recommend that 
admirable substitute, the gooseberry-wine made and sold by Hubkins, 
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the grocer, in Market-square. We speak from our own knowledge, as 
he has obligingly sent us six bottles as a sample. We can say nothing 
of his other home-made wines which he mentions to us, as we cannot, 
with a conscientious regard to our duty as impartial journalists, venture 
an opinion which we do not possess the means of verifying by a trial,” 


This from the “ Notice to Correspondents :”’— 


“The letter from a certain oilman in East-street, requesting us to 
vive a favourable opinion of his pickles, anchovy paste, &c., must be 
paid for as an advertisement. We cannot compromise our independence 
by praising what we have not even had an opportunity of tasting.” 


“ Thr THeatre.—We are at length enabled to state that Mr. Snig- 
gerston (in consequence of the present amount of the subscription to- 
wards building a new theatre not being sufficient to warrant the under- 
taking), having again kindly consented to grant the use of one of his 
commodious out-houses, though at what seems to us to be a rather 
exorbitant rent, our liberal and spirited manager, Mr. Strut, from Dun- 
stable, will positively open his campaign on the 15th of next month, 
though, in our opinion, it would answer his purpose muc h better did he 
delay the opening till the 18th. The preparations are on the most 
extensive scale; and a new drop-scene (of which we have been favoured 
with a private view) has been painted by our unrivalled Daubson. The 
subject is a view of the new pump, in Market-square, as seen from 
South-street ; though it seems to us the painter would have done better 
had he represented it as seen from North-street, not but that we think 
South-street a very favourable point for viewing it; and no man has 
greater taste in these matters than Daubson, when he chooses to exer- 
cise it. The manager has done well in engaging all our old favourites, 
the most prominent of whom are ‘ the facetious Tippleton, the heart- 
rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incomparable Mrs. Biggleswade,’ 
as they are aptly characterised by our tasteful master of the ceremonies 
in his ‘ Guide Book ;’ but why has he not also engaged Mrs. Croaks, 
the celebrated vocalist, who we understand is unemployed ? This 
he must do. Yet if, as we are told, she requires twice as much as 
has ever been paid to any other performer for doing only half the 
usual work, we must say that Strut is right in resisting such a 
demand ; though we admit that talent like hers cannot be too highly 
remunerated, and are of opinion she is perfectly justified in making 
her own terms. Nevertheless, we recommend her to follow the 
example of moderation set by the three eminent performers we have 
named, they having liberally consented to take each a fourth of the 
clear receipts, allowing the remaining fourth to be divided amongst the 
rest of the company in any way the manager may think proper, after 
deducting one-third of that for himself. Tippleton, with his usual dis- 
interested zeal for the good of the concern, has consented to play any 
part whatever which may be likely to conduce to that end, provided, in 
the first place, it be a good part in itself; secondly, that it be the only 
good part in the piece ; and lastly, that the part be, in every possible 

respect, to his own entire and perfect satisfaction. The only particular 
stipulations he has made are that no person shall have a clear benefit 
but himself ; that no person shall be allowed to write as many orders, 
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nightly, as himself; that no person shall have their name printed in the 
play- -bills in large letters but himself ; and that he shall not at any time 
he expected to do anything to serve anybody—but himself. W ith such 
spirited exertions on the part of the management, and such liberality 
and zealous co-operation on that of the performers, the concern must 
succeed: thouwh we would recommend the manager not to act so much 
himself as he did last season; though we admit that his assistance is 
usually indispensable, Llowever, as far as we are concerned, Strut may 
rely on having our support, for, indeed, he deserves it; not that we 
altogether approve of the arrangements he has made, which, in our 
opinion, are in many respects faulty im the extreme; nevertheless, he is 
an enterprising manager, and ought to be patronised by the Tattle- 
Pedlingtonimans; not that we should recommend them to go into a_ hot 
theatre to see plays sometimes, to say the truth, indifferently acted- 
nor indeed can he expect that they should.’ 

Admired the protoundness of the critice’s retlections, the extent and 
minuteness of his information, the wisdom of his advice, and, above 
all, his beautiful consistency. Fancied | had somewhere occasionally 
read something in a similar style—could not recollect where. 


—_—— 


These from the * Foundling Hospital for the Muses.”’ 


Doctors Drench and Drainum, on their grand Discovery of a 
Mineral Spring im the ale of Health, 


* Galen and Esculapius men may praise, 
(Apothecaries gre at in by-gone days ;) 
Rut you, my friends, O, Drainum, and O, Drench ! 
At once the flambeaus of them merit quench. 
They no chalybeate for our use eer found 
On Pedlingtonia’s health-restorng ground: 
That task the gods, to Pedlingtomia true, 
Reserved, my Drainum and my Drench, for you ! 
So shall your names for aye their names outshine, 
Immortal in the poet's deathless line ! 

That task, thnce-honourd Jubb, that happy task be thine ! 


* JONATHAN JUBB.” 


(Charade. 

A member of the featherd race, 
With half a certain well-known place, 
If muehtly you do guess, I ween, 

You ll name the pretty thing I mean. 


* Enay Spraurcs.’ 


We are obhged to our valuable correspondent, Philo-Sphynvius, 
for the answer to the Charade in our last, which is shzftles. Perhaps he 
will favour us by exercising his ingenuity on the above.——Ep.’ 


»” The tollowmg charming, pathetic little gem, composed several 
days ago, assumes a most peculiar feature of melancholy mterest, when 
we consider the present distressing state of mind laboured under by the 
lair poetess, the full particulars of the loss of whose reticule pte igd 
ing besides a large sum in money of her own—a lump of orris-root, 

pot of hp salve, a new flaxen front, a new false tooth, and a paper - 
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carmine, belonging to a friend of hers,) we have given in another part 
of our this day’s paper.—Ep. 
“ QO, gentle Strephon, cease to woo! 
© spare poor Chloe's virgin heart ! 
© tempt me not! but cease to sue ;— 
In pity spare me, and depart. 
© do not praise the roseate blush 
On Chloe's grief-worn cheek display'd ! 
Alas! “tis but a heetie flush, 
Which soon, too soon, in death must fade. 
speak not of the teeth that shine 
Like pearls, "twixt lips like cherres twain, 
Tinted with Nature's pure carmine ;— 
Alas! fond youth, ‘tis all in vain, 
Nor praise no more the balmy breath 
Thou dost to orris sweet compare, 
When soon the icy arms of death 
In the cold grave those sweets must share. 
Urge not thy suit, but fly me now, 
Fond youth ! ! nor praise those locks of flax 
Thou say’st adorn my ivory brow 


Leave me to die—'tis all I ax. 
“ HIONORIA.” 


A punctilious critic would perhaps raise an objection to the “ locks 
of flax,’ and (with greater show of right on his side) to the concluding 
word of Miss Cripps’s ‘* charming little gem.’ But surely this would 
not be the case with a candid reader, inclined (as [ own T always am) 
to be pleased. By the former, it 1s clear the ! Sappho of Litthe-Pedling- 
ton means flaxen locks, whateve r may be the exact import of the words 
she uses; and with respect to the other point, it is to be defended on 
the plea of necessity. Any port in a storm,’’ says the sailor; and, 
driven by stress of rhyme, [ think the lady is fortunate in not having 
been forced into a less commodious haven: for the most fastidious ear 
must be satisfied with the rhyme, which is perfect; whilst the only ob- 


jection that can be made to the word «ar (as a word), i is that the Execlu- 


sives, the Almacks of the Dictionary, refuse to acknowledge it as a 
member of their super-refined Society. But I fear I entertain a dislike 
of the general tone of the poem, exquisite as it is in detail. Why need 
the lady be so confoundedly—IT cannot help swearing at it—so con- 
foundedly dismal? Why should she everlastingly (as I perceive by 
a former number of the * Foundling Hospital’) be tampering with 
such disagreeable matters as “ death’? and ‘* the grave,’ and the 
‘ canker-worm,” and “the blighted hope,’ “ the withered heart,” 
** the seared soul,” and a thousand other such uncomfortable fancies ? 
If her woes be real, most sincerely do I pity the poor lady, and the 
sooner her gloomy aspirations after death and the grave are gratified, the 
better it will be for her; if feigned, I shall say no more than that I wish. 
that, for the pleasure of the readers of the “ Little-Pedlington Observer,” 
she would exercise her imagination upon subjects of a more agreeable 
character. I am aware I may be told that Miss Cripps is, par excel- 
lence, the ‘ Songstress of Woe;” that she “ strings her lyre with 
tears 9 and that much also will be said about “ finer sensibilities,” 
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* poetical temperament,” “ flow of feeling,” and “ out-pourings of soul.” 
Fiddle-de-dee! the mere commonplace twaddle of criticism. Could 
the performances on this tear-strung lyre be restricted to the hand of 
Miss Cripps alone, the inventress of the instrument, and its mistress 
also, I should not so much object to an occasional movement do/o~oso ; 
but her genius (as it is evinced in the effusion which has occasioned 
these passing remarks) might unhappily beget a brood of imitators, who, 
like imitators in general, would select only the worser qualities of their 
model; and then we should have every young lady in Little-Pedlington 
whimpering about “ blighted hopes’? at fourteen ; at fifteen invoking 
death, and sighing for the quiet of the cold, cold grave; and, at sixteen, 
running off with a tall footman, or a haberdasher’s mustachio’d “ as- 
sistant.’ Rather than that these things should occur, I would suggest-— 
since extremes provoke extremes—an Act of Parliament to prohibit lady- 
poets from meddling with any other subjects than silver moons, radiant 
rainbows, blushing roses, modest violets, and the like; and to restrict 
them, in their gloomiest moods, to illustrations—of which the most sad 
and dismal should be—a cloudy night in summer. 


Amongst the advertisements, the following is the most prominent. 
My attention was first caught by that portion which is printed in capital 
letters, and which [ read independently of the context in humbler type. 
* Magnificent property, indeed!” thought TI. As T have never met 
with anything of the kind at all comparable with it, | think it worth 
extracting :-- 


CHATSWORTH AND BLENHEIM 


Are not likely either speedily or soon to be brought to the hammer, but a most desirable Free. 
hold Property in the Vale of Health 
WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
On the premises, on Monday next, at twelve o'clock precisely, 


BY MR. FUDGEFIELD. 





It seldom falls to the fortunate lot of an auctioneer to have to offer to the public a property to 
describe which pute to the utmost stretch of extension the most sublime and inexhaustible powers 
of description for to describe ; and which, to convey an idea of sufficiently adequately, would 
be required to be described by the unequalled and not to be paralleled descriptive powers of a 


LORD BYRON, 


What then must be the feelings of Mr. Fadgefield on the present occasion, when he has to 
offer for sale that most desirable residence, situate in the Vale of Health, and known by a name 
as appropriate as it is befitting, and well merited as it is most richly deserved, 


PARADISE-HOUSE ! 
The particulars of this most desirable and charming residence, which may truly be called 
4 PRRFRCT RUS IN URBE 4 LITTLE WAY OUT OF TOWN, 
will in the course of this advertisement be stated fully and at length; and which Mr. Fudgefield 
owes it as a duty to his employers to state as circumstantially as he would if it werea 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 
FIT FOR THR RESIDENCE OP 
A NOBLEMAN’S FAMILY. 
Being near the town and in its immediate vicinity, where everything that Nature's multitudi- 


nous desires can wish for can be obtained when wanted, it is not necessary, and scarcely re- 
quisite, that it should 


BOAST OF 
THRER DOCBLE COACH-HOUSES AND ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY HORSES: 
wor ‘adeed should it be expected, when the town can boast of two confectioners, that it should 


possess a 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED ICE-HOUSE. 
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It is also the opinion of many persons that, as it occasions great expense, outlay, and disburse- 
ment, to maintain and keep up 
ONE OF THE FINEST PINERIES IN THE KINGDOM, 
NUMEROUS GREEN-HOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
A WELL-STOCKED FISH. POND, 
AND AN AVIARY WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF ALL EFUROPE, 
none but such as those whose fortunes are equal, and whose means are adequate to, such 


AND OTHER LUXURIES, 


ought to encumber themselves with them. From this rule is not to be excepted 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RARE BOOKS, ALL IN COSTLY BINDINGS, 
when from any of the circulating Hbraries in the town any book to convey pleasure to the 
understanding, instruction to the imagination, or information to the intellect, may be obtained 


at the cost of a moderate and not unreasonable subscription, The same observations would 
apply toa 





A SMALL BUT TRULY SELECT SELECTION OF 
CHINA, 
FROM THE FAR-FAMED AND WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTORIES OF 
SEVRES AND DRESDEN ; 
And one of the 
MOST SPLENDID COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES, 


BY THE OLD MASTERS, KVER BROUGHT TO THE HAMMER: 
INCLUDING SEVERAL BY 
RAPHAEL ANGELO, LUNARDI DE VINSY, PAUL VERVUNEFASY, THE THREE STORACES, 
VANDYAI, RUBINI, PAUL POTTERER, SEBASTION PLUMPO, JULIET ROMANO, 
TITAN, JERRY DOW, GEORGE ONY, OLD PALMER, DON MYCHINO, 
AND OTHER SPANISH, ENGLISH, AND ITALIAN 
ANCIENT OLD MASTERS, 
For the reasons above adduced, and as Mr. Strut’s unrivalled company are shortly to exhibit 
their well-known talents in a theatre of their own, a 


SMALL BUT ELEGANT PRIVATE THEATRE 
would be supererogatory and superfluous; as also, considering the 
CHARMING DRIVES AND RURAL PROMENADES, 
Reminding the enchanted eye of the enraptured beholder of the 


ELYSIAN FIELDS, 
which are to be enjoyed at every turn in the neighbourhood of Little Pedlington, an 
EXTENSIVE PARK AND PLEASURE GROUNDS 


would hardly compensate the Purchaser for the immense cost which he must be at for planting 
and laying out perhaps as many as would 


COMPRISE 10,000 ACRES!!! 


It is only necessary further to add that 
PARADISE HOUSE 
consists of four rooms, small but commodious; with wash-house and most convenient kitchen, 
detaehed; with a garden of a quarter of an acre in extent, more or less; from which (should 
they ever honour the Vale of Health with a visit) the fortunate purchaser of this most desirable 
| Property would be enabled most distinctly to see the 


KING AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


Ae ce TR A 








But Mr. Hobbleday is announced (“ the greatest humbug in all 
Little-Pedlington,”’ as he was described to me by,Scorewell); so down 
with my newspaper. As I am to dine with him to-day, in order to meet 
some of the worthies of the place, I trust that I shall return home in 
the evening full of interesting matter for the continuation of my — 


(To be continued.) 
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GIULIETTA GRISI. 


Xaiet ci & mooe 
. . 
KadAwra wrod Taped iva. 


‘Son vergine vezzosa.”’ 


Tre season which has recently closed at the King’s Theatre was 
especially Grists to her it should be inseribed in the faust? of the 
Italian Opera. It is true that the company which she led combined 
the wreatest number of first-rate artists that we have perhaps ever had in 
this country for we same length of time; but it is also certain that we 
have known a greater than Grisi, with support not much inferior in 
efficiency, failin sustaming an equally excited and protr acted interest in 
our musical beau monde. Without disparage ment to this very delightful 
singer, to whom we too have to confess ourselves debtors for no small 
ann unt of gratification, we should aseribe her extraordimary success, 1n 
part, to an auxiliary, which can aid even the most gifted individuals but 
once ina life's career—we mean novelty cet éfre supreme, That her 
intrinsic merits are most highly attractive and eapable of being  per- 
manently so, cannot be doubted; but when we consider, what seems a 
matter of unquestionable fact, that) Pasta in 1831, having in her tram 
Lablache, Rubim, Santini, and Lalande, to say nothing of a brilliant 
ballet, could not create a similar sensation upon town, we must look some- 
what beyond those merits for houses crowded in the dog-days lke the 
Caleutta black-hole. The Signora Grisi (we feel strongly inclined to use 
one of those endearing diminutives Signorina or Signorella) is but a 
débutante inher protession, and surely a young queen of song and the stage 
never commenced her ren under happier auspices—in the flower of life, 
with all its freshness in her heart, ak its bloom upon her cheek—with a 
countenance combining considerable beauty and a most prepossessing ex- 
pression of intelligence and narrefé—and a figure of, notwithstanding its 
beng anineh or two too short, much luxuriant gracefulness. To these 
rich endowments, nature had also added a voice of the purest musical 
quality, taste of singular delicacy, and such an union of sense, sensibility, 
and energy, as were sufficient to attain the nearest approach that talent 
can make togenmius. Education had found here its richest soil, and spring- 
ne quic kly to m: iturity, produced its fairest blossoms and most renerous 
frit. Grisi, when she made her first appearance in this country, towards 
the conclusion of the season of 1834, seemed to have learned all that could 
be taught in the best schools, both of acting and singing. But there was 
no symptom of originality in her style, in either art. Her singing was 
faultlessly retined—the essence, as it were, of Italian manner in the present 
day—with all its approved graces, powers, and general effects, set off by a 
voice deliciously toned, and faithful as an instrument to the simplest or 
most elaborate score. While, however, she brought us nothing novel in 
mode or expression, she was, on the other hand, above all ordinary imita- 
tion. To borrow an illustration from another art, her singing was lke 
those charming works of some mo. lern sculptors, which, unlike the sublime 
inventions of Michael Angelo, have been emanations from the antique— 
the result of an ineauiaene sense of its beauty. 

In her acting, Grisi took to herself the greatest of models—Pasta. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that she should have become in this depart- 
ment of her profession unequivocally an imitator. To emulate at once, 
however, and imitate the greatest genius of the modern Italian stage, 
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before whom the hearts of all Europe had knelt in homage, indicated no 
mean ambition. 
‘© Hither as to their fountains, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 
And hence the morning planet gilds her horns.” 


And Grisi’s imitation of La Pasta was worthy of both. It had no cha- 
racter of servility ; it was not blind, but, on the contrary, minute from the 
very clearness of her perception and full appreciation of the excellence of 
her prototype. She contormed to the manner of her divine mistress with 
all the devotedness of a young vestal when first consecrating herself to the 
altar. Hence her Anna Bolena, in which she won her first garland in 
London, might be ranked amongst the most remarkable pieces of acting 
ever known. So faithful a copy was it, that every look, every motion of 
Pasta seemed to have been recollected and retained by her; and although 
such mimetic feats are, in general, subjects for laughter rather than serious 
admiration, yet this was hailed with a rage of applause which erred in 
quite the opposite direction. In the present performance of Grisi, people 
Wholly forgot the absent Pasta, and some who did remember her were 
infatuated enough to make comparisons to her disadvantage. We should 
be mortified indeed if we could be supposed to approach, in our estimate 
of the young and fascinating prima donna, the monstrous extravagance of 
such critics. That would, indeed, be unpardonable lese-majesté towards 
that enthroned genius, which divinity doth truly hedge in. To say the 
truth, Grisi's Anna Bolena, although marvellously similar to its original, 
Was yet but a miniature copy, in which the essential characteristics of 
great style were, ia a considerable degree, lost. The same soul looked 
not through her eyes and Pasta’s, nor could she sustain, in unfluctuating 
continuity, a display of emotion which had not originated in her own 
breast. So the closely critical eye could detect frequent momentary pauses 
in her most hurried course of passion, glances of cold self-possession, 
which betokened a mind not thoroughly absorbed in its theme. Pasta’s 
conception of the part was all her own,—it could not have been antici- 
pated by her author,—she rose above him,—above history,—and converted 
the weak victim of that licentious brute, Henry VIIL., into a being more 
loftily tragic than even the Queen Catherine of Shakspeare and Siddons. 
Her simple and noble mind seems incapable of sympathizing with the 
familiar littlenesses of human character, and resolves all much-excited 
passion intoa grand ideal. The soul of Judith Pasta in a modern seulptor 
would have revived and realized the creations of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
In Grisi we are not destined to see this great creative mind perpetuated, 
while it may be said that her Anna Bolena gains in vraisemblance from its 
absence. The character in her hands shrinks into truth, and if her eyes 
cannot look the sublime of Pasta’s, they approach nearer to the gospel- 
beaming eyes of Bullen. That she can lose her reminiscent perceptions 
of her model, without supplying substitutes from her own imagination, there 
have, we regret to think, been many little evidences in her latest appear- 
ances in the part. We were particularly struck with this,in one instance, 
which occurred at that beautiful passage in the second act of the opera, 
where Anna, in her madness, fancying that she sees Percy once again in 
happy security, moves in the direction of the vision, and with hope, love, 
and tender supplication stealing over her pale cheek, sings the exquisite 
melody to the lines 
* Al’ dolce guidami 
Castel natio,”’ &c. &c. 


During the whole time that Pasta continued singing this aria, she seemed 
entirely under the delusion of her fancy—the amahilis insania. When we 
last saw Grisi in the part, just previous to the close of the season, she 
turned, after the first line of the air, to the audience, and gave it precisely 
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as if she had been in a concert-room. In estimating, however, the merits 
of this performance as a whole, it cannot but be admitted that a part so 
tragic, from first to last, was an over-severe trial for the capacity and 
endurance of a débutante, and conclude that, considering all its difficulties, 
it was sustained by Grisi with infinite credit to herselt. As a display ot 
her natural powers, we should be inclined to consider the Ninetta in La 
Gazza Ladra as her most successful part. It is less exacting and more 
concentrated in its passionate distress than Anna Bolena, Few bret 
scenes on the Opera stage have been more touching than that where 
Ninetta is led to execution, yet even in it our young ar/tste showed rather a 
fine sense of beauty in a model, than drew on her own imagination, as the 
most affecting porn? in the passage was that where she sinks on the stage, 
into that attitude of perfect woe, immitigable affliction, which is familiarly 
known from Canova's Magdalene. 

We have ascribed the excessive success of Grist this season, ina great 
measure, to the natural effects of novelty ; in this she was indebted, also, 
to the pieces in which she chiefly appeared. The new operas of Donizetti 
and Bellini were most successtul; neither being works of very sterling 
merit, nor yet obnoxious to the contemptuous condemnation they have 
encountered in some quarters. They were dramatic in their effects, and 
contained some most agreeable melody. The“ Puritani” was the favourite, 
not, indeed, in its concluding scenes of shallow tragedy, but in its first and 
second less sombre acts; and notwithstanding Grisi's tormer efforts during 
the season, it is probable that the strongest impression which she has left 
upon the minds of the habitual frequenters of the King's Theatre will 
prove to have been from her gay and graceful performance in the first act 
of this opera. She was there herself alone—Grisi—youthful and lovely- 
looking, glowing with excitement, riante, and, what was not least im 
importance, dressed with most felicitous elegance. We have seldom seen 
a group more beautifully, more strikingly pictorial, than that where, at 
the opening of the fourth seene, she clings fearingly and fondlingly to 
Lablache, who looked to the life, a gallant, not Roundhead, but Cavalier all 
of the olden time. The majestic massiveness of his figure, and the paternal 
affectionateness of his manner, contrasting in perfect effect with her deli- 
cately-lithe contour, and her maiden innocency of look— 

** Gro—Perche mesta cosi—m' abbracci Elvira. 
E/.—Deh chiamami tua figlia, 
Go-—O figlia a 
The passage reminded us, if we may be permitted to say so, without im- 
putation ot pedantry, of the exquisite picture which Virgil gives in the 
first book of the * Eneid,” of Jove bending to the complaints, and soothing 
the anxieties of Venus for her son. 
** Olli subridens hominum sator atque deorum 


Vultu quo crelum tempestatesque serenat, 
Oscula hbavit nate.” 


This, and the subsequent lively scene of the same act were quite perfect in 
the elegant comedy of opera, and they were crowned with the inimitable 
Polonaise, which was the chef-d wurre of our fascinating cantatrice during 
the season. Few of her ardent admirers but will find themselves revert- 
ing most frequently, when occupied with reminiscences of her, to those so 
seemingly appropriate lines with which that nightingale gush of song 
commenced, 


** Son vergine vezzosa 
Son bianca—son rosa.” 

In addition to the natural attractiveness of so charming an artiste as the 
Signora Grisi, upon first acquaintance, there is that about her, we should 
say, which harmonizes well with the Italian music of the day, and that 
about both which harmonizes equally happily with the taste of our higher 
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orders, by whom the Opera is chiefly supported. Her personal agrémens 
and her accomplishments are, as we have remarked, of the most pre- 
possessing kind, while they are unaccompanied with that deeper mystery 
of intellect, genius, which, in the severe drama, is an overt-match for the 
spirit of lightsome pleasure, and represses it into an untoward mood of 
seriousness, Thus we feel in our gay circles of crowded loges. It is 
a bore to be awed into prolonged sympathy with the tragic vein—to 
have the ‘ cold chain of silence,” as Moore calls it, hung round 
us long. The quintessence of choice entertainments is that which in 
general just piques our attention, and occasionally administers a pleasant, 
passing electric shock of emotion, but which is no serious obstruction to 
our chatterings and flirtings, and the regular transaction of our dear little 
social nothings. We do not want to study human nature in melancholy, 
or to be over familiar with the workings of broken hearts. Real woe is 
desperately ennuteuse, and its almost real imitation is nearly as intolerable ; 
but a pretty picture of the thing, which does not quite rivet one’s eyes, is 
no Cisagreeable distraction, no contemptible stimulant. Our tragedians 
must not, in fact, petrify us with a Gorgon mask, but select from their 
repertory of properties one with something of an agreeable grimness. The 
like rule applies to music; compositions too profound, too German, are 
beside the purposes of easy gratification. Your monstrous complex scores 
would require a score of ears to watch their ingenious variety and their 
wonderful untwisting of all the “ links that tie the hidden soul of harmony.” 
This is equivalent to, and as vulgar as the solution of an arithmetical 
puzzle. Let then our Opera be simple in its combinations, lively and ex- 
pressive in its subjects, so that its meaning may be on the surface, and 
comprehended without an effort. So that, in fact, it may penetrate 
straightway from our ears to our hearts, and give us no trouble in the way 
of attention or study. To such an Opera, and such alone, we say— 
“« These delights, if thou wilt give, 
With thee we'll condescend to live.’ 


Thus we believe would sing, or say, nine-tenths of our Opera frequenters. 
There is in both music and acting a perfect analogy with literature. Each 
may be so elevated, so epic as very quickly toexhaust minds which are not 
habituated to strenuous intellectual exercise. A few pages of Milton, or 
of Beethoven, or of Mozart, suffice at a time, for the majority of our 
generation. The music of the school of Rossini 1s the delightful medium 
between these great masters and the ballad-maker. It abounds in elegance 
and light expression; in buffo, it is refined ; in passion, vivid and pic- 
turesque. Grisi is admirably adapted to show it off to the best advantage 
—Pasta is too much for it; her genius confined to it is like the acorn in 
the china vase. A strong proof that Grisi is deemed the bright excellence 
of this taste and temper of the times in Opera may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that she not only suppressed any general wish for the presence 
of Pasta during the late season, but any anticipation of her future return 
tous. The star threatens to eclipse the great luminary from which it “in 
its golden urn drew light.” To us, and we may possibly be singular, this 
seems the most melancholy of consummations, and we pray to all Olym- 
pus that it may not come to pass, for zealously as we admire her, who 
may be called the spoiled child of fortune, we have not yet learned to 
believe that she is the foremost lady of the histrionic world, and we would 
presume to address her with the lines of Metastasio— 


Mi sembri ancora bella, 
Ma no mi sembri quella, 
Che paragen non ha. 
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STANZAS ADDRESSED TO MISS LANDON, 


. be 
AND SUGGESTED BY HER “* STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Trovw bay-crown'd living one—who o'er 
The bav-crown’d dead art bowing, 
And oer the shadeless, moveless brow 

Thy human shadow throwing ; 
And oer the sighless, songless lips 
The wail and music wedding— 
Dropping oer the tranquil eyes 
Tears not of their shedding: 


Go! take thy music from the dead, 
W hose silentness is sweeter; 
Reserve thy tears for living brows, 
For whom such tears are meeter ; 
And leave the violets in the grass, 
To brighten where thou treadest, 
No flowers for Aer! Oh! bring no flowers— 
Albeit ** Bring flowers,” thou saidest. 
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But bring not near her solemn corse 
A type of human seeming ; 

Lay only dust’s stern verity : 
Upon her dust undreaming. 

And while the calm perpetual stars 
Shall look upon it solely ; ) 

Her spheréd soul shall look on them, 
With eves more bright and holy. 





Nor mourn, oh living one, because 
Her part in lite was mourning: 
Would she have lost the poet's flame, 
For anguish of the burning? i 
The minstrel harp, for the strain’d string ? 
The tripod, tor th’ afflated 
Woe? or the vision, for those tears 
Through which it shone dilated ? 


Perhaps she shudder’d while the world’s 
Cold hand her brow was wreathing : 
But wrong’d she ne'er that mystic breath 

Which breath’d in all her breathing,— 
Which drew from rocky earth and man 

Abstractions high and moving,- 
Beauty, if not the beautitul,— 

And love, if not the loving. 


Such visionings have paled in sight 
The Saviour she descrieth, 

And little recks who wreath'd the brow 
That on His bosom lieth. 

The whiteness of His innocence 
O'er all her garments flowing, 

There learneth she that sweet “ new song " 
She will not mourn in knowing. 


Be blessed, crown’'d and living one: ; 
And when thy dust decayeth, 
May thine own England say for thee 
What now for her it sayeth,— 
“ Albeit softly in our ears 
Her silver song was ringing, 
The footsteps of her parting soul 
Were softer than her singing.” B, 














THE LINE OF BEAUTY; OR, LES NOCES DE NOSE, 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL TALE. 
DEDICATED TO R. LISTON, ESQ., SURGEON, Xe, 


THe presumption of calling a tale “ entirely original,” and the folly of 
showing, even in the four words of its title, that you are not prepared to 
write it in your native language—thus, in four words, more than follow- 
ing the vicious habit of the worst authors—is, | confess, much against 
me. But I love to grapple with difficulties ; and I trust, before [ have 
done, to prove satisfactorily that my Nose is quite original, no matter for 
the tongue which, being an inferior organ, attempts to tell its story. 

Ned Redmund was almost a universal genius—that is, he knew a 
little of everything, and in our days a very little serves. Asa politician, 
he was accordingly vehement ; as a critic, dictatorial ; as a companion, 
loquacious and noisy ;—im fort, had it not been for his possession of 
great talents, he would ‘het heen not only disagreeable but unbearable. 
I ought, however, to add that he also enjoyed a considerable independent 
income—some fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds a-year; and, 
though he loved himself well enough, was moderate in his expenses, 
and lived within compass. Such an individual is unexceptionable in 
the world ; and in a world like London, where half the population of 
his class subsist in clubs, such a phenomenon as an unembarrassed 
member is looked up to with proper deference, and courted with due 

civilities. But Mr. Redmund—for it was only behind his back, or in 
his presence by a few familiars of tolerably good fortune or intolerable 
impudence, that he was called Ned—valued himself above all his other 
qualifications on being a connoisseur in the fine arts; this was his hobby, 
and he was wont to descant on it freely and largely. The opening of an 
exhibition was the opening of a new sluice in his over-fluent declama- 
tion ; a chef-d’ceuvre from the Continent made him master of your time 
for as many hours as it could have taken to paint the picture. Then 
he had, as he told you, peculiar ideas on the subject. There was but 
one line which could appeal to his taste and judgment; and all out of 
that line he considered to be error and abomination, This line was the 
Line of Beauty ; but before [ enter more upon it, I ought shortly to 
describe my hero. 

By shortly I mean appropriately ; for Ned was one of your physi- 
cally small men. In height he was above five feet,—he stated from 
five feet four to five feet five in his stocking-soles, as if his stocking- 
soles could have added four inches to his actual stature. His limbs 
were stout, In proportion to his upper works, which were, indeed, of the 
slimmest, and his corporeal frame pyramidal! ; so that it was wittily said 
of him, “ His legs would do for any body, and any legs would do for his 
body.” Between his shoulders was set the pedestal of a longish neck, 
which was surmounted by ‘the head that contained all his sapience— 


“ His dome of thought, the palace of his soul.” 


Of the shape of his skull Mr. De Ville spoke favourably; it had, he 
said, many fine organs, and, the best of all, the organ of acquisitiveness, 
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which led the owner to give the artist an order for a east. But the 
countenance was not handsome: almost all the very young ladies de- 
clared it to be positively and disgracefully ugly ; those of more mature 

age, as well as their mammas, thought that though it might be plain, 

there was a good deal of intelligence and expression in it when hghted 
up. Now, how it could be called plain was to me a mystery ; for it 
was pitted, seamed, and carved by small-pox ; and the lighting up must 
have been ‘difticult, seeing that it was unusually dark—that blackness of 
complexion which approaches to dirty ; whilst the eves were pinky orbs, 
concealed behind the promontory of an ace of clubs nose. His forehead 
was low; but, by eradicating the hair on its superior range, he con- 
ceived it to be of Byronian amplitude for intellect, and imposing grace 
fur general etfect. 

Such was Ned Redmund at fall length ; and as he was always well- 
dressed, you may depend upon it the portrait was often viewed with 
smiles of approval, even by some of the sex; which smiles Ned re- 
turned, as regularly as the harrowing irregularity of his teeth allowed. 

I have all my life been puzzled to account for the orgin of tastes. 
Sometimes I have attributed the whole visible phenomena to aflectation ; 
but there are certainly some exceptions to that rule,-—such as the taste 
for collections of halters in which criminals have been hanged, bits of 
the polishe d bones or tanned skins of murderers, and other rare objects, 
which it must be really gratifving to contemplate, for their own sakes, 
in abundance and in solitude. Again, [ have considered the proposition 
that we generally like opposites ; but have found it true only to a limited 
extent. Little prigs of manmkins will marry giantesses, and co lossal 
fellows pair with pigmy maidens, or, indeed, with bits of widows, if 
otherwise well endowed. The fat take to the thin, and the thin cleave 
unto the fat. Lame people are almost invariably fond of travelling, and 
the purblind of sight-seeing. The stone-blind are reckoned the clearest 
judges of colours; and those who look farthest are destitute of feeling. 
Upon the whole, | am inclined to attribute Ned Redmund’s predilection 
for beauty to a modification of this principle: Beauty was his antago- 
nist force ; and though continually repelled by it, he was also continu- 
ally attracted. 

In everything connected with the arts, Ned insisted on his Line 
as a sine quad non. A martyrdom was his abhorrence; the sov- 
disant picturesque of old horses or decayed donkeys was detest- 
able; an old woman, however painted, found no favour with him ; 
ruins of any kind were very so-so; battle pieces were confusion ; 
skittle- grounds and nine-pins abominably low, history, trash! A 
few landscapes, on the contrary, were pleasing; fruit and flower 
pieces, rich; allegorical subjects, occasionally delightful ; the por- 
traits of lovely females, in appropriate costumes, charming ; but it 
was with the pure nude that he was ravished into extatics. The 
Greek in architecture and sculpture, and the Titianesque in painting, 
were his themes; Venuses , sleeping or waking, were his dreams by 
might and his talk by day ; ; nymphs, if not spoilt by draperies, were not 
despise d; and his elegant bed-room was a model of luxury and refine- 
_— in its profusion of pieces of this description. Precious pieces of 

Cipriani, Cosway, and Strachling, scarcely ever seen by the public eye, 
were here religiously or irreligiously preserved ; and Ned, in his night- 
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cap, surrounded by all these emanations of pearly tints and natural 
flesh-colour, was a sort of Paris on Ida, with a multiplication of god- 
desses, altogether unique. 

In the midst of these enjoyments had Ned reached the age of ten 
vears be ‘yond that period when, as the poet writes, “ man suspects him- 
<clf a fool,” without any suspicion of the sort having ever crossed his 
hind, So far from it, he had, it may be acknowledged, become a trifle 
more self-conceited ; anauieniile that many of his particular friends did 
not scruple to call him a vain coxcomb ; while the more charitable and 
intimate could not help saying that in many things he was a silly block- 
head. Of these painful confessions, however, Ned, with all his acquire- 
nents, Was utte rly ignorant ; and continued to associate with the parties 
in all the bliss which mscamen bestows. 

At this period, it was a lovely day in the month of May, that Ned, 
having made ey toilet, ambled forth for a stroll in the park, The trees 
were green, and the sky was blue, and our hero was in a most compla- 
cent and amiable disposition. He had just turned from the statue of Wel- 
lington-Castor, commonly called the Green Man, when he observed a 
female figure of extri aordinary grace walking gently on the path before 
him. Ned was struck at once, and wounded by a Parthian shot from 
behind, for, as yet, he had only seen the back of his enemy. But then 
the Line of Beauty, how perfect ! ! The well-poised head, the fine fall of 
the shoulders, the swell tapering to a waist of elegant proportions and 
not the slimness of a wasp, the renewal of the swell below with a 
roundness that might have driven Hogarth mad; the easy motion of 
the limbs, the ankle fleshed into a form of de sperate temptation, equally 
remote from the heel of elephant or the spur of lark, and the foot itself 
an epigram, so neat, so pointed, so captivating—the ensemble was irre- 
sistible. Redmund hurried on for a front view; he passed, he turned, 
and had not his eyes been pinky, as [ have stated, he would have thrown 
his whole soul into one broad stare. But though nature forbade this, he 
saw enough to complete his subjugation. There was nothing amiss before 
nor behind. The same scale of excellent moulding prevailed ; and the 
froth-born Venus never displayed such a union of plumpness and sym- 
inetry. Our hero was bewildered; and instead of his usual // mio 
tesore in tanto, began humming one of the commonest of songs— 

“ Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O !” 

To crown the whole, he at length obtained a full vision of the fair 
one’s face ; and oh, if he was in raptures with her person, what was he 
when he beheld her countenance! It was all he had fancied in his 
pictorial dreams. Oval, animated, the eyes dark and bright,—and the 
nose, but the nose requires a distinct paragraph. 

The nose of the lovely incognita took its rise between a pair of eye- 
brows, as the poet celebrates, nec totidem junctus nec bene disjunctus, 
which L translate— 


* Not wholly joined, nor yet just quite apart’— 
and descended in a straight line towards the upper lip; neither too 
short nor too long, neither cocked up impertinently, nor drooping dis- 
agreeably ; neither pinched in avariciously, nor dilating passionately ; 
but correct, proper, significant, a true medium, an incontrovertible 
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middle feature—the juste milieu of noses! Its outline in profile would 
have been Grecian, but for a slight Roman protuberancy ; and it was 
this double classicality of form which finished the utter subjugation of 
Ned Redmund. Had he known Greek he would have quoted Anacreon , 
had he been acquainted with Latin he would have spouted Ovid; but 
as his predilections had always been the same, so that, even w he na 
boy at school he studied marbles in preference to grammars, and en- 
joyed blowing soap-bubbles more than construing crabbed exercises, he 
simply- - 

Looked and gazed, 

And gazed and looked : 

And gaped and gazed again. 

It has rene rally been suspected that young ladies, in the circum- 
stances of our heroine, are annoyed by the particular inspection of the 
curious and speculative ; and so it seemed with Miss Betsy Redish— 
for that was her name. Her walk indicated her uneasiness ; her gait 
became less elastic, her procession less direct, and a sort of crabbed 
sidling superseded the hitherto even tenor of her way. The grass 
invited her steps from the foot-path, and the foot-path again won her 
back from the grass. “Thus she could not be said altogether to progress 
to the gate at the end of Oxford-street, though she advanced in that 
course, half wishing Ned at Tyburn- -turnpike , and half not displeased 
with the effect she could not help perceiving she had produced on his 
nervous system. Tlave you seen a hare doubling, and a hound on the 
scent ?-——such was the game all across the Park. All across the Park 
did Tsay: all up by Connaught-place, turning sharp round to the right, 
crossing ———-—-—— street, down by Quebee Chapel (into which, in 
passing at speed, first the hare, and then the hound threw a prophetic 
peep, as if a coming event cast its shadow before), and finally into omi- 
nous Mount-street, where the beauteous chace sought refuge in the shop 
of a green-grocer. 

To the infatuated Ned she appeared to disap pear behind considerable 
bunches of summer-cabbage, white turnips, and yellow carrots, and 
several bushels of peas in the shell and in baskets. ‘To break cover 
from such a wilderness was hopeless, and Ned was in despair; but 
faint heart never won fair lady, and he crossed the street to reconnoitre. 
Over the door of the refugee he read, agreeably to the usual order in 
which matters of the retail kind are announced 


GREEN ( REDISH _ ) GROCER. 


Whence he inferred that one Mr. Redish sold green-grocery there. 
But how was he to form an acquaintance with this desirable person : ? 
He was no housekeeper, and wanted not summer cabbage, nor turnips, 
hor carrots, nor peas, nor any vegetable substance in existence. In 
the windows were no bouquets of flowers—those convenient and sweet 
introductions—everything was for the mouth, and nothing for the nose. 
But Venus ever favours her true votaries. Hap pily, lifting up his eves 
in extreme distress, Mr. Redmund observed an inscription more delight- 
ful than letters of wold. though mere black and white, which intimated 

‘ A first floor to be let ;’? and blessed be he who lets me, exclaimed 
Tom, as advised bya brass plate he hastened to “ knock and ring.’ 

Why should I dilate upon the further incidental particulars in the 
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progress of this affair? Suffice it, that Ned established himself in the 
lodgings, found his adored Betsy was Mr. Redish’s only child, and so 
ardently took old Time by the forelock, that he must have pulled his 
hair off in six weeks, had he not succee ded in obtaining the consent of 
Miss Redish to bestow her hand, heart, and. nose upon him in holy 
wedlock for ever. 

Received as the affianced lover, while preparations were making for 
the nuptials, Ned and his fair slaver entered into those innocent enjoy- 
ments which are understood, priort, to prepare the way to more perfect 
happiness. Alas, how uncertain is the lot of humanity! how wide a 
gap does accident often contrive to make of that small space which lies 
between the cup and the lip! One delicious afternoon, when the cooing 
pair had taken a gentle ride over the scene of their first encounter, they 
gaily cantered on towards the Regent’s Park. Miss Redish had better 
never have forsaken the pavement of Mount Street, to mount a palfrey 
warranted to keep its feet (which it certainly did, though its feet could 
not keep it from stumbling), and charm the world with deeds of horse- 
womanship. Just opposite Lockhart’s house a dirty-looking boy ran 
hastily past, and the creature started, fell, and threw its rider ; which 
Was not surprising, as it happened to be a printer’s devil carrying the 
copy of an article on Melton Mowbray for the “ Quarterly Review.”’ 
The consequences were most disastrous. Ned, distractedly, reined up 
his steed; and, unfortunately for the poor lady on the road, his far hind 
foot came far too near, and the iron shoe striking her face, mutilated it 
in a shocking manner. Bleeding and senseless, she was borne to 
three coloured bottles, and such assistance administered as their owner 
could supply. Taken home, she was attended by skilful leeches ; but, 
horrid catastrophe ! after weeks of darkness, and bandagings, and suffer- 
ing, it was found that her nose, that temple of beauty worshipped by 
the disconsolate Redmund, was irrecoverably gone. 

With it his fondest expectations were crushed ; and his agony was 
only the more intense, when he reflected that the cruel mutilation was 
his own doing. The iron, metaphorically, and not of the horse-shoe, 
entered his own soul; and wide London could not exhibit a man more 
woe-begone and wretched than Mr. Edward Redmund. 

Weeks and months elapsed, yet his sorrows knew no assuaging. 
Without a nose, how could they have anend? Fate had done its worst— 
the line of beauty, the glorified line of beauty, was defaced, annihilated. 
Nor was Betsy’s grief less sincere, though of necessity unaccompanied 
by some of the common concomitants of weeping. Her eyes, it is true, 
shed abundance of tears, but they could only trickle down her checks ; 
and the reddened prominency, with its peculiarly- unpleasant sound, and 
requisition for the well-sopped handkerchief, was wanting to the com- 
plete manifestation of female disconsolateness. 

When things are at the worst, (said old Green Peas one day, endea- 
vouring to console his lodger and daughter,) when things are at the worst, 
they must mend. ‘“ But there is nothing to mend!” exclaimed Red- 
mund, wiping near his eyes ; ‘‘ Nothing to mend,” repeated Betsy, raising 
her hand in vain to wipe the same organ. It was a pitiable calamity, 
and seemed irremediable ; yet the worthy grocer was in the right, and 
help was nearer than the bereft could imagine. 
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It was at this epoch that the celebrated surgeon of the Modern Athens, 
to whom I have humbly and respectfully inscribed this tale, took it into 
his head to leave the Athenians to their national disorders, and settle 
himself in the capital of Cockaigne. London being covered with houses 
tor about twenty miles in every direction, was declared to be a wider field 
for the exercise of his extraordinary abilities, and accordingly he came 
amongst us to demonstrate that if the John of that name was a King in 
his way, the Robert was a Devil in another learned profession ; that he 
was Galen, let who would be Thespis. 

It so happened that Ned fretted himself into a fit of sickness, and 
called in a doctor, as if physic could cure vexation. He had heard, 
perhaps, of “ pills to purge melancholy,’? and fancied a few might do 
hin good. The doctor was a man of the greatest ability in Ins line, 
that is to say, he was a prodigions gossip, and talked more to his’ pa- 
tients durmg a halt-hour’s visit, than they could have heard from any 
other mouth im town for double the amount of his fee. His medical 
success was accordingly prodigious, and, in fact, the only obstacle to his 
rising to still greater practice was the want of time, and consequently 


talk to give to his patients. Had days consisted of forty -cight instead of 


twenty-four hours, he would have done twice as much. It was during 
his second eall upon Ned that his desultory conversation chanced to 
run from Lord Byron's * Cain” into Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy ” and 
one ot its heroes, Haten Slawhkenhy rus, with his illustrious “ illustra- 
tions of the doetrine of Noses.’ From Slawkenbergius and the ninth 
tale ot his twelfth decade, wherein the stranger who arrived at Str asburg 
from the promontory of Nese is so graphic ally described, and the sen- 
tinel exclaimed, “ Di boni! nova forma nasi,”” adias, “* Never saw such a 
nose im my lite!" our doctor slipped into the subject of the extraordinary 
nasal erections of the Edinburgh surgeon, and so astonished his patient 
with his accounts of these operations, that, without taking another pre- 
scription, he forthwith got perfectly well. Tt was hope which arose in 
his breast, and healed him ; hope, worth all the medicines in the world, 
opium, quinine, coloeynth, colehicum, squills, calomel, and prussic ae + 
to boot. Hope, that takes its seat on o ie nature’s throne, and issues its 
decrees to all the vassal vessels round, till brightness gleams from. the 
dulled eve, smiles dimple on the languid cheek, breath tlows freely from 
the choked throat, the red blood circulates briskly in the stagnant veins, 
the heart beats lightly, the foot treads firmly, and every look and motion 


hespeak the balmy influence of the rosy and eod- like monarch who 
reins within. 
** Hope told a flattering tale.” 

Nevertheless, throughout the night Ned was restless and uneasy, and 
rose from an almost sleepless couch, with the earliest cnes of “ Old 
cle” and * Miew below.” He passed through the streets, where he met 
no living inhabitants stirring abroad, except the utterers of these noises, 
and a tew grooms leading forth horses to enjoy, what their masters and 
mistresses never did, but, rice versa, namely, the fresh air. Thus he 
reached the surgeon's door, at an hour when, if there had been an acci- 
dent-patient for every shutter that was up, there would have been no 
want of practice. It was some time before he made himself heard, but 


at length the parlour window was opened, and an immense cat looking 
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out, very gravely intimated his desire to know Ned’s business, and the 
cause of his making so much noise so unseasonably. 

The matter being explained, the faithful creature immediately 
awakened his principal, and a consultation was held, to the indescriba- 
ble satisfaction of the no-longer despairing lover. 

‘Towards Mount-street he returned jocund and tip-toeing it, while he 
muttered—* If she will consent—it 1s not impossible—restored nose 

line of heauty—true Greco-Roman line of beauty—feature—nose— 
nose !’? Hastening to the apartment of his injured and beloved Betsy, 
he was so overcome with emotion that he could only throw himself on 
his knees before her, and sigh—-“ Oh, my life, Liston—Liston— Liston!’ 

Now, Miss Redish, though she had lost her nose, had kept her ears, 
and she bent them to listen to this wild adjuration with all her might. 
It was long, however, before she could gather the purport of the startling 
proposition so earnestly made to her, and open her eyes to the prospect 
of anew nose in their neighbourhood. The pros and cous, the doubts 
and assurances, the fears aud persuasions, were numerous and lasting. 

“(Canit be done?” 

“Tt can!” 

‘© 1am sure it cannot.” 

“Tndeed it has been done !”’ 

“Tt must be very painful.” 

“Tt will restore the line of beauty !”’ 

‘T never can endure it.” 

‘We will be married the moment you have recovered. oe 

Ned was all cloquence and persuasion, and Betsy, though timid, en- 
tertained latent feelings which prompted her to yield. For nobody likes 

to be without a nose; and few girls to be without a husband. 

Finally, the reconstruction of this important feature was confided to 
Mr. L., the rival of Telford in bridge-building, though employing only 
cardlage, muscle, and skin, instead of wood, lime, and granite. 

It would ill become me even to approach a process, the picturing 
of which might offend the most fastidious sense; were it not that while 
| discard the technical terms of the schools, | can in few words de- 
scribe the curious plastic ceremony Which my heroine underwent, with- 
out the risk of uttering a syllable to render the information disagreeable 
to the gentlest of the gentle sex. Love sought the union, and it was suc- 
cessfully eflected. 

The shape was traced with ink on the pale forehead of the trembling 
maiden, being previously measured in soft leather, to remedy and cover 
the deformity below. The skin was dissected, and carefully carried 
down ; while its attachment at the root of the nose was left of a proper 
thickness to secure a sufficient vascular supply. Elegantly fitted to a 
surface prepared for it by sutures, lint moistened with warm water, 
and other applications, were judic jously used, and the constant fair one 
was left to re pose, 

She suffered like a martyr—Ned like a victim. 

Three days afterwards, the attached portion of the flap on the fore- 
head was divided, and the nose was left to itself. 

Mr. Redmund’s anxiety about the result was intense. He could not 
await the removal of the isinglas-plaster, which concealed from him 
the condition of the improved face; and would have endangered the 
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second hose as much as the first, had he not been restrained by surgical 
advice amounting to strong prohibition. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that the skilful operator had been 
terribly taxed to renovate, not only the lost organ, but the perfect line 
of beauty of the original. ‘ A mere nose,’’ said Ned, “ will be an ac- 
quisition ; but the nose to restore me to former happiness must be Greco- 
Roman, and consistent with the only line of beauty.’ 

The patterns he submitted to Mr. Liston were, of course, duly consi- 
dered ; and when the bandages were removed, it was astonishing to see 
how near “ the first intention ’’ of the surgeon had fulfilled the anxious 
intention of the lover. ‘The union was so natural, that it foreboded his 
own ; and he talked of lymph as if it were nymph, and of inosculations 
as if they were congratulations ; so mixed up in his mind had become 
the ideas of cure and matrimony. 

At length the countenance of Miss Redish was openly revealed, and, 
though infinitely delighted, Ned sighed to perceive that there were yet 
imperfections and deficiencies in his worshipped face. It is true, the 
brow was unscarred, and the nose was Greco-Roman ; but there was a 
certain dipping inward at the tip, which, to a connoisseur like him, was 
almost more offensive than no nose at all. His fine taste revolted at a 
curve so un-Raphaelesque—so un-Phidiastie ! and again the aid of the 

silful operator was invoked, and again he succeeded by, as he informed 
Ned, mm his own pithy style, he would, * borrowing a narrow piece of 
the upper lip skin, mucous lining, and interposed substance ; to provide 
a columna, to form a partition across the nostril, and support the extre- 
mity at a proper clevation !”’ 

Ned’s amazement was at its height when he found that not only was 
his grand object by this means accomplished, but that the shape of 
Betsy’s mouth was infinitely improved by it. Upon that mouth he im- 
printed a soft kiss, while he repeated, from Slawkenbergius, “a Naso- 
rum Promontorii rediit et nasum speciosissimum egregiosissimum, quem 
unquam quisquam sortitus est, acquisivit’’—she has returned from Lis- 
ton’s Place in the Promontory of Noses with one of the goodliest and 
most magnificent that ever fell to the lot of woman ! 

= God's power is infinite!’ cred the Nosarians (vide Tristram 
Shandy,” passim); “he can do anything.” “ By God in heaven 
cried the Popish doctors, “ he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big 
as the steeple of Strasburg!’ Had our Liston lived in those days, he 
must have been esteemed at least a glorious apostle. But truce to com- 
ment; and I, like Slawkenbergius, must come to the pertpeitia, or 
catastrophe of my tale. 

Blessing Prov idence that his Betsy’s nose had not been stuck on as 
was Garengeot’s*, Ned led her, perfect in all her parts, a blushing 


ee 











* The case of a soldier, if we remember rightly, reported by Carpue. Accord- 
ing tothe true account, his nose, having been carried off in action, was much 
trampled on under foot during the making and repulse of several vigorous charges, 
was picked up during a pause, washed in wine, and stuck on again ; but so great 
were the hurry and confusion of the battle, his kind comrade deposited it the 
wrong way: so that ever after, when he wanted to take snuff, he was obliged either 
to drop it in funnel-wise, or stand upon his head. 

Jesting apart, my story was suggested by witnessing the performance of the ope- 
ration on which it is founded in the hospital of the London University a few months 
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bride to Quebee Chapel, where the nuptial operation was performed 
upon the happy pair. Mr. Liston gave away the lady, and Ned was 
supported by old Peas, who shelled out handsomely on the occasion. 
Atter the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Redmund set out in their travelling 
carriage for the Continent. They spent the honeymoon in perfect feli- 
city at Strasburg; and when I ‘last heard from Ned, which was not 
many months ago, he expressed his sanguine hopes that the Line 
of Beauty would be continued to an extent hitherto unknown in the 
Redmund family. 











ago, by the very able gentleman with whose name I have made, I hope not offen- 
sively, so free. Struck by the extraordinary success of so curious a process, I 
thought it might be treated in an amusing manner, in which, if 1 have half accom- 
plished my design, I trust my fair readers will say, with the innkeeper's wife at 
Strasburg, “ Estne, nonne est nasus pregrandis"’—lIs it not, is it not a noble nose ? 
—Tur Avutuor, 








THE BRIGAND'S WIFE. 


On, take not forth our gentle child 
To lead alife of sin! 
Let dangers gird that breast ; yet spare 
The undying soul within. 
Our boy‘is yet unstain’d and pure, 
As in his natal hour : 
Oh, give him to his mother's arms, 
Nor blight my faultless flower ! 


I do not bid thy steps forswear 
The paths too early sought ; 
I will not chide thee now, nor grieve 
O'er deeds that thou hast wrought. 
I've seen thee oft go forth to slay ; 
But my woman's love was strong ; 
And though my heart condemn’‘d, | wept 
In silence o'er the wrong. 


But this fair boy is spotless yet :— 
Oh! think how sweet he smiled 
When, ‘mid the mountains, late we kept 
A vigil o'er our child. 
And when thy lip, in bitter mood, 
Hath cursed the world and me, 
Think how his gentle steps have stol'n 
All trembling to thy knee. 


His guileless spirit oft hath moved 
Thy hand and guilt between ; 
His love to me a lasting bond 
Of purity hath been. 
Then take, oh! take him not away, 
To lead a life of sin ;— 
Far better pierce that breast, than slay 
The immortal soul within 
E. L. Montraeu. 
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The French Assassinations—A Family Group near Greenwich—Errors of the 
Press—Privileges of Parliament —The Extraordinary Orange-Book. 





Tue Frencu Assassinations.—The close of last month has been 
rendered more memorable in the history of Our Time than even the latter 
days of July, 1830. Centuries almost have passed since a successful 
attempt at wholesale assassination has been recorded. Men, as in Spain, 
have committed extensive butchery in cold blood, and have used the 
hallowed name of “ liberty” while shooting unarmed prisoners; but it was 
reserved for France to add to her long catalogue of offences against 
humanity, one that is almost without parallel even in the darkest ages, 
The event to which we refer is described elsewhere ; we allude to it here 
chiefly because it affords a powerful warning against the spread of prin- 
ciples that placed Louis Philippe on a throne which has been to him a 
seat of thorns. What have the French people gained by exchanging 
King Log for King Stork? The press is, at this moment, far more shackled 
than it was in 1830: the houses of persons “* suspected”"—a term very 
useful to despots—may be entered at any hour; and a citizen of France 
has no better assurance of his right to walk the streets of Paris, than when 
the more practised cut-throats under Robespierre ruled the city. So 
much, and no more, have the French obtained by their struggle of “ three 
glorious days.” The affairof which Fieschi is the hero may be considered, 
however, but as the prologue toa drama that has been long in rehearsal. 
The times are changed; and instead of compelling the King to submit to 
a mock tral previous to execution, the Republicans will resort to the more 
certain and quicker mode of assassination. One attempt has failed ; the 
next may be, and probably will be, successful. The warning-boast of the 
ruffian is,that the King is not in any present danger, because “ It must be 
some time before another Fieschi can be found.” There is an old English 
couplet which contains a volume— 


Learn to be wise by others’ harm, 
And vou will do full well.” 


The lesson taught by the French Revolution of 1830, like that of 1793, 
has not been lost upon Great Britam., Among us there may be many 
“ discontented and repining spirits ;’ some who will even go the lengths 
of declaring that an Englishman's“ house” shall be no longer “ his castle,” 
but that armed officers shall break down his door and seize his private 
papers; yet the good sense and upright feeling of our country are still 
matters to boast of—not matters of mere history. ° 


os 


A Fanity Grove near Greenwicn.—Colonel Perceval remarked truly 
enough the other day, that ifan “ angel from heaven” were to undertake 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would fail to please all 
parties. There isa wide difference however between pleasing all, and dis- 
oe aa everybody. Mr. Spring Rice seems, just now, much nearer the 

atter point than the former. But whatever ridicule or reprobation may 
be bestowed upon his maiden Budget, there was one bright hope held out 
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in his speech on the occasion, that at once lightened up the darkness visi- 
ble of his schemes. We allude to the Right Hon. Gentleman's assurance 
that the new poor-law system will, beyond question, benefit the agricul- 
tural interests more than any reduction of taxation that the most sanguine 
of the race of Humes could possibly anticipate. We confess that we should 
rs more faith in this pleasant prophecy, if the workings of the system 
iitherto did not denote a rather opposite result, as far as the agricultural 
labourers are concerned; and we presume that no statesman would 
designedly leave them out in his estimate of the agricultural interests, 
Mr. Spring Rice's position may enable him to take a bird's-eye view of the 
blessings that are to spring up where all seems to be barren; while ours 
may only enable us to see the evils that are hidden from him.4 

The same print in which we read this gratifying promise of the Chan- 
cellor of the Suchoouns contained one of the most appalling of the innu- 
merable cases of individual hardship, to which the hopeful system has 
given rise. It has passed comparatively unnoticed among the stirring 
topics of the hour. At the Greenwich petty-sessions a labouring man was 
summoned to show cause why he did not support his three grandchildren, 
To show cause! Well, he proceeded to show that he supported a wife and 
five children—that he supported an aged father and mother beside; 
making, altogether, nine persons supported by his individual labour. He 
showed, also, that the earnings upon which this was done amounted only 
to thirteen shillings aweek. Was this showing cause why he had not 
supported three grandchildren also? Unfortunately, with the idea of 
strengthening his “ cause,” this poor man alleged that he had just con- 
trived to pay five pounds for medical attendance for his infirm parents, 
rather than resort to charitable aid. This act of virtue was fatal to him. 
Sir Thomas Wilson protested, that if the man could save up five pounds 
out of his small income, he could support three extra children! And 
Mr. Finch (the M.P. we believe) had the delicacy to insinuate that the 
offender had some decent furniture! He was ordered to take the three 
children into his keeping, on pain of being sent to the House of Correction. 
So that at this moment there may be witnessed, within six miles of the 
metropolis, the extraordinary spectacle of four generations—consisting in 
the whole of twelve human beings—subsisting upon thirteen shillings a 
week, or something less than twopence a day each! Such spectacles, 
undoubtedly, become less startling as we proceed farther from London ; 
they may be common enough in many parts of the country; but while 
they are multiplying hourly, under the operation of this benevolent system, 
it requires the unusual stretch of faith in the prophetic powers of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to induce us to sit quietly down and await the 
miraculous gushing of the water from the flinty rock. 





Errors OF THE Press.—Sin, we are informed, engenders sin. Errors 
of the press beget errors of the press. Mr. Moore, in his recent reproduc- 
tion of the “* Fudges,” has some ten lines of verse recording an error or 
two of a whimsical cast, though not perhaps in the nicest taste. It is 
curious that these ten lines of verse, upon such a subject, have gone the 
round of the papers in the following form :— 

“And you can't think what havoc these demons sometimes choose to make of 
one’s sense, and what's worse, of one’s rhymes. But a week or two since, in my 
ode upon Spring, which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, where I 
talk’d of the ‘dew drops from freshly-blown roses!’ the nasty things made it 
‘ from freshly-blown noses!’ And once, when to please my cross aunt I had tried 
to commemorate some saint of her clique, who’d just died, having said he ‘ had 
tak'n up in heaven his position,’ they made it, he'd ‘ tak’n up to heav'n his phy- 
sician !’’ 
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It must be taken for granted that this prosaic version is an error, and 
not the result of a piece of sly and humorous revenge on the part of the 
printer. If it be a joke, then it is nojoke. It is nothing if not accidental. 
At any rate, it has been copied in its present form into various papers, as 
though it had no pretensions to rhythm. 


Priviteces or Partiament.—-The present House of Commons has, 
from the commencement of the Session to the eleventh hour of its dura- 
tion, been infinitely more rigid in the maintenance of its privileges, and 
more quick to detect offence, and more eager to punish with severity, than 
any preceding Parliament for a long series of years. The important part 
which the Irish Members have been called upon to play in it, in turning 
the scale of power, and deciding the course of policy, would seem to have 
communicated something of the Irish irritability to its character. On one 
only point it seems to have declined an opportunity of resenting a breach of 
privilege, and that of so gross a kind that we feel some scruple even in allud- 
ing to it. A Dublin paper had charged Mr, Maxwell and another Honour- 
able Member with “ telling lies,’ and the House, witha lenity curiously 
contrasted with its ordinary sternness, refused to summon the offender to 
its bar. It actually missed an occasion of sending a man to Newgate, 
Now, however arbitrary its conduct may have been 1n other cases, here is 
one sign of good and generous feeling. The House saw that the libel was 
directed against Mr. Maxwell as a Member of Parliament, for he dis- 
tinctly stated that ‘ the allusion could not be to anything he had said 
elsewhere.” This furnished an excellent ground for non-interference. 
To charge a gentleman with departing from the truth 7” the House of 
Commons is surely no charge against his moral character. To accuse him 
of fibbing in his political capacity within the walls, is to leave him wiihout 
as speckless as purity. Is it not an occurrence of every day? Do not 
Honourable Members mghtly throw out the same delicate accusations 
against each other, in language equally explicit if less pithy—of outward 
form more “ elaborate,” but of inward, no * less exact?” It has become 
part and te of parliamentary usage—it forms one of the “ privileges” 
of the “ Reformed ” House ; and it is not unnatural that the press, reporting 
the debates, should catch its spirit, and adopt its language. Nothing “ per- 
sonal” was intended by the use of the epithet,—nothing that could have 
the remotest application to the conduct of the Honourable Member—“ else- 
where ;" and, therefore, being strictly confined to Parliamentary character, 
it could not possibly affect moral character, which are now understood to 
be two opposite things. The House felt that it would be ridiculous to 
reprometl a man for using Parhamentary language, and acting upon a 
principle high in favour with the Legislature. In one instance, then, 
we are compelled to admire the discreet and considerate spirit of the 
arbitrary House. The consequences of calling men to account for indulg- 
ing in these little licenses of speech, these trifling freedoms of phraseo- 
logy, that “ mean nothing,” would be positively awful. Half the House 
would be fimng at the other half; and as for editors, more Newgates must 
be erected for their reception. 





Pains AND PgNaties oF INNocENCcE.—We have had our recollection 
called to a curious occurrence that took place not long since at one of the 
police-offices. An aged man, who had been charged with some minor 
offence, was proved to be innocent, and ordered to be discharged ; upon 
which he suddenly became eloquent, and implored the magistrate to 
reverse the decree, to adjudge the offence to be proved, to find a verdict of 
guilty, and to be charitable enough to inflict upon him a sentence of 
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imprisonment. He appealed to the mercy of the bench for an exercise of 
its rigour. He prayed more feelingly for punishment than others pray to 
be let off. There seemed something inexplicable in all this, yet the peti- 
tion was a reasonable one, and the innocent man was by no means out of 
his senses in begging to be branded as guilty. It presently appeared that 
his discharge from custody was contingent upon his payment of the prison 
fees ! The amount of these we are ignorant of ; but the innocent prisoner 
in this case was so poor, so helpless from age and want, that he could not 
raise the amount. To him, therefore, the discharge was no dismissal at 
all; the verdict of “ found innocent” was virtually a sentence of punish- 
ment, without an exact limit. Pronounced guiltless, he might remain 
in custody for—turnkeys only know how long; but, pronounced guilty, he 
would be certain of his liberation on a specified day. Which was the 
best? Was it not natural for him to petition for punishment? Of the 
two evils, guilt and innocence, he chose the least—guilt. 

A dramatic version of an American quarrel, in some farce that we have 
seen, contained a bold stroke in the way of retort; one of the wordy war- 
riors saluting the other thus—* I wouldn't be in a raffle for you, for fear 
of winning you.’ The same fear might possess the man who is interested 
in the raffle for justice. He might reasonably dread being the lucky 
winner. His hopes might naturally run in favour of losing. Good for- 
tune in some cases is in reality ill-luck. We should advise poor people to 
keep out of the way of police-law, for fear of being found innocent. If 
they are very destitute, they should take care to have witnesses in attend- 
ance to establish their guilt beyond danger of disproof. In proportion to 
their dishke of imprisonment, they will be anxious to avoid a sentence of 
dismissal. They must think less about clearing their characters than 
clearing their persons effectually. They must hope for a blank in the 
lottery; a prize will surely perplex them. If beaten they are victorious ; 
but if they conquer they are undone, 

It may not be much known, except to the individual sufferers, that this 
practice is in daily force in the metropolitan temples of justice. Take an 
instance from last week's report. An unfortunate wight (it did not appear 
that he was intoxicated) had been assaulted at a late hour of the night, 
and for exercising his lungs in violent calls upon the police, was lodged in 
the station-house. The next morning he appeared at Bow-street, and was 
thus dismissed by the magistrate—* 4s you have done no harm, pay your 
discharge, and go about your business.’ Now, could the most cunning 
malignity have conceived a severer satire upon justice than is contained 
in this decree—one out of a hundred that happen weekly—“ As you have 
done no harm, pay your discharge!” This is no fine for intoxication,—no 
penalty inflicted in place of imprisonment ; it is the price (whatever may 
be the number of shillings) of being proclaimed innocent, and entitled to 
a discharge. It is the bribe to justice for not convicting—the unknown 
costs of having done “ no harm” to anybody—the gratuitous addition to 
the misery of having passed a night in a dark cell with the most loath- 
some company ;—the ransom of an offender when he is proved to have 
committed no offence ;—the fee to “ law” for having failed to violate it; 

the legal charge for the pleasure of being wrongfully accused. Our 
Statute-Book is defaced by large as well as small blots; that which we 
have referred to may be among the most insignificant, but it is of a deep 
dye—a genuine jet black—and ought to be erased forthwith. What has 
the man who has done no harm, and who is declared innocent, to do with 
prison-fees ?—yet the practice is useful while it remains, as furnishing a 
convenient example and pees illustration of barbarisms of a greater 
magnitude in what we rightly designate our Criminal Code. Criminal it 
yet remains, in spite of the humanizing influences that in later years have 
partially subdued its fierceness. 


—_—_—_———— 
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Tur Extraorpinary Orancr-Boox.—We wonder that no enterprising 
publisher has yet furnished the world, under this title, with extracts from 
Col. Fairman’s sealed volume of public and private documents, as a com- 
panion to the Extraordinary Black-book. Anything would do, so that it 
was abundantly monstrous; desperate treasons on the one page, and 
romantic billets dour on the other. The “ Lost Book Found” would make 
the tour of all the circulating hbranes in the realm, within nine days, 
during which it would be the universal wonder. A portrait of the gallant 
Colonel mht be prefixed, as the grand professor of the “ Art of Book- 
keeping.” We throw out the hint grafts. There is no speculation in the 
age, fait be not taken in a dozen places. 

No book of the season has created sucha sensation. Indeed, no author 
of our time has yet written a volume which nine-tenths of the House ot 
Commons were dying with anxiety to read the instant they heard of it 
Col. Fairman may make his fortune by the copyright; but he must be 
quick, or counterleits better than the orginal will be before him in the 
market, 

It is fortunate for the object of Parliamentary judgment upon this occa- 
sion, that the sitting of the House approaches to its close. “ The dread 
voiwe will soon be past, that shrunk his streams.” He may then emerge 
from hus hiding-place, set the Serjeant-at-Arms at defiance, and publish 
his invaluable book in the open daylight. Meanwhile, whatever justice or 
injustice he may have sustained by the votes of the House of Commons, 
he has a nght to expect from the pubhe due credit for the motives which 
he has solemnly asserted to prevail with him in refusing to yield obedience 
to the Parhamentary summons. He asserts that he withholds the book, 
not on personal considerations, but on public principle. He has paid, or 1s 
hable to pay, sufficiently for his refusal. He acts upon his responsibility. 
We think it unpardonable, therefore, that to the severity of Parliament 
exercised against lim should be added the virulence and acrimony of the 
press. Inone paper we observe Col. Fairman thus alluded to:—‘ The 
retractory Colone! appeared at the bar of the House in a blue coat turned 
up with purple velvet, and livery buttons, and with a long pair of sandy- 
coloured mustachios hanging down on each side of the mouth, giving his 
countenance very much the appearance of that of a walrus, or sea-horse, 
in the books of birds and beasts.” We apprehend that the object of this 
pitiful pleasantry was not being tned at the bar of the House of Commons 
upon acharge of not wearing a green coat, or of omitting to shave his upper 
hp, or of neglecting to dye his hair a dark brown. The Colonel might look 
hike a walrus, possibly, without being exceedingly unlike many Members 
of Parliament. We really cannot see what these imputed peculiarities of 
appearance have to do with the Colonel's turpitude. Perhaps his critic 
was disappointed at not finding his mustachios orange-coloured. 

The outrage upon British freedom, suggested, if not committed, by a few 
mis-called “* Liberals,” in the House of Commons, is, however, matter for 
more serious reflection. We have received a pretty intelligible hint of 
what we are to expect if ever the power be added to the wi//, and our long- 
boasted English liberty be lett at the merey of such men as those, who one 
day advocate imprisonment in Newgate for the term of life, and the next 
determine that the door of a man’s “ castle” shall be burst open, his “ pa- 
pers” ransacked, examined, and removed, at the pleasure of an armed 
ofheer. 
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Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. ‘Translated by Frederic Shobert. 


Tur Viscount, on leaving France, proceeded through Venice, embarked 
for the Morea by the Adriatic, landed at Modon, and thence visited 
Sparta, Argos, Mycenw, Corinth, and Athens; embarked again at Cape 
Sunium, passed the Cyclades to Smyrna: thence travelled to Constan- 
tinople, joined a body of Greek pilgrims for the Holy Land; arrived at 
Joppa, travelled to Jerusalem, and ends the first volume with a description 
of the Dead Sea. 

The first thing that strikes us is, the vast body of information which this 
traveller brought with him, not in his portmanteau, but in his head, The 
only books he tells us with which he was provided were Racine, ‘Tasso, 
Virgil, and Homer, which latter he had interleaved, for the purpose ot 
writing observations. We are led to inter, therefore, that all his remarks 
are from memory on the spot. On one oceasion, he corrects himself by a 
note for some error in the text, attributing it to defect of memory, and not 
having at the time Herodotus in his pocket. We are thus made to suppose 
that all his observations were the spontaneous results of the recollections 
of Ins former studies, and if so, we must say he carried about with him, 
like Julius Sealiger, in the crown of his hat, a massof ancient and modern 
knowledge of which no man but himself was ever the bearer. Among the 
instances of his recondite recollection is a curious fact of English history ; 
the fancied tomb of Eumwus and his faithful dog brings to his mind one 
ungrateful dog recorded in_ history :—‘ He was called Math, and be- 
longed, if T recollect rightly, to one of the kings of England, of the House 
of Lancaster.” We confess ourselves sacked even in our own annals by 
the tenacious Viscount. Math is not at present within the compass of 
our memory, though we do not deny his possible existence. 

The next trait is no less characteristic of the amiable vanity of his coun- 
try. He everywhere finds the name of Frenchman respected and beloved, 
He meets with two Turkish officers of the Pasha’s guard at Tripolizza, 
who were disposed to take hberties with him; but the moment they were 
informed he was a Frenchman, there were no civilities they did not 
heap on him, though his appearance and worn-out clothes were little cal- 
culated to exact them. He even met with a Turk who spoke lrench 
fluently. When it is recollected that many years after, when the Grecks 
were no longer appointed Dragomans or interpreters to the Porte, and if 
Was necessary to look out for a Turk, not one could be found who could 
speak any language but his own, this rencontre of the Viscount was rather 
unexpected. 

A third characteristic of our author is the vividness of his imagination, 
He makes out a plausible theory from a glance, he clothes his fancies in 
the garb of reality, and as his imagination bodies forth the form of things 
unknown, he actually gives to “airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name.” His great discovery is ascertaining that ancient Sparta is not the 
modern Misitra, but Palwochort, and he prides himself on it as much as 
his countryman and contemporary Chevalier did, on finding that the hill of 
Bonarbashi was the site of Troy—-and with not so much reason. It is quite 
amusing to contemplate him standing on an eminence which he sup- 
poses must have been the Acropolis, and pointing out where the different 
places mentioned by Pausamias and others must have stood, though he 
himself acknowledges that nothing could be more completely obliterated 
than every trace of the ancient city, where not a single object was left to 
guide conjecture. He sees in his mind’s eye, rolling ina fine phrenzy, the 
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Critical Notices. O9 


His sketches of places and persons are exceedingly graphic. is delay 
at Constantinople was very short. Ele arnved on the very day the rebels 
of Romelia had advanced to the gates of the city, and so was present at 
the commencement of one of those tremendous revolutions which fills 


periodically that devoted town with carnag ind blood Ile lettat, how- 
ever, before the carnage commenced, and saw the city only ina state of 
repose. His brief but stmking details of the people ghding along in 


] ppers, the mute crowds passing Ins lenee, as i soheitous to escape the 
Observation of a master, the absence ol coaches, carts, wells, or nowy 
trades, and the multitude of bazaars, eottee houses, and cypress shaded 
cemeteries, gave him an idea as if a taciturn Turk “was born only to buy 
and sell, drink eoffee, smoke tobacco, and die.” As the volume before us 
does not finish the account of the Tloly Land, we shall reserve our notice 
of that country till our next Number. 


Memoirs of the Lite of the Richt Hlon. Sir James Mackintosh. Edited 
by his Son, Robert James Mackintosh, Esq 


What anoble mind hes here! Tis epitaph written by himself! telling 


of projects unfulfilled—ot hopes not) only deferred, but destroyed—ol 


ambition crushed by mnnolenee Wonoble pri le cankered by vanity of time 
sadly mispent. Mackintosh—-the beloved, the respected of all who knew 
him—went down to the erave, in the julmess of years, having all Ins lite 


enjoved the highest possible advantawes, both of station and leisure, and 


) I 
yet leaving little belund him that ean be expected to survive, after the 
events which ealled lus talents forth are forgotten. Ut has never been ow 
lot to note the ill-effeets of procrastination so plainly, as in’ the volumes 


now before us; and what renders it, W possible, more distressing, is the 


fact that the knowledee of his weakness embittered his existence, without 
creating the energy which would have vanquished the evil. While decety- 
ne the world with his “intentions.” le was never able to deceive himself 


avlule flattered by the ineense of a dinner or a drawing-room, he still 
felt that ** tr qu nf compunetion “to use his own sad but expressive words, 


“disturbs my gratification, and ft same mdolenee, or the same business 
Which pres nts my workive for ot hers. hinds me from improving myself.” 
What he con/d have done is. ne nly a matter of speculation; the 
most dehightiul portion of what he did is certainly contained im the 
volumes before us, His journal tay Woeoes) is @racelul, pleasing, 
and ongmal: but ois sincuiarly emblematic of Sir James's mind—the 


moment if becomes deeply interestine. ait stops. 


Aneedote and eritiersm from | old) trends, Doetor Holland, Lord 
Jefferv, Basil Montague, the Rey. Sidney Smith, and many others whose 
names command attention, enrich the second volume. Basil Montacue’s 
letter is the most clegant and interesting of the whole: he visited with 


Sir damn ‘ th SCCTeS and dwellings Wiiel Cov per ye ssed his lite, and 


describes the harmony and happiness of the times when they continually 
went circuit together, “ talking philosophy” and religion, and exchanging 
thoughts which deserve immortality. Lord Jeffery declares that Mackin 
fosh’s range of “ study and speculation was nearly as large as that of 
Bacon.” But the testimony of the Rev. Sidney Smith, bearing, as it does, 
more upon his virtues than even upon his talents, is the most valuable 
of the whole. He Says 


“When I turn from living spectacles of Stupidity, ignorance, and malice, and 
wish to think better of the world, I remember my great and benevolent friend 
Mackintosh.” 

Again,— 


** He could not hate—he did not know how to set about it 


| - « « Very fond of 
talking, he heard patiently ; and, not averse to intellectual display, did not forget 
that others might have the same inclination as himself, 
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Critical Notices. 10] 


rohing an tdo/—asserts that “ woman has in our day attained a false 
elevation,” that “she is not morally accountable for the imperfections 
that have assailed her?’—that she is not “ given to man for a counsellor.” 
Atter “ “ego. an idol,” this precious moralist declares woman not an 
accountable ereature, nor capable of being the “ counsellor” or tmend of 
man: sineseladiiie, she is only a fit objeet for sensual gratification or 
household drudgery ; this is only too ridiculous positively too absurd for 
criticism to make such assertions at a time when female talent) and 
female imdustry are so conspicuous, has at least one charm to recommend 
if —the charm of novelty ! 

ur Ingenious author waxes warm as his pages multiply. He is enraged 


withthe “cere mony of wedlock 2" complains that “women are no longer 
cyphers beyond the sphere of domestic life.’ Tle becomes sublime, quotes 


Byron, and, further on, assures us that in Africa and America women 
are little more than upper domesties :° that civilization is to be blamed for 
this! He weeps our “ pseudo-civilization as a beacon of a nation’s” cor- 
ruption and deehne!  “ Did not,” he says gravely, “ wives turn away the 
heart of Solomon, God's chosen servant 2” Venly we do beheve that 
Master Solomon was just as guilty of “ turning the hearts of the wives 

Alter ruminating mischief against the Israchtes, with what refined 
vention Balaam at length makes choice of woman’ we might have given 
Balaam’s ass credit tor thisargument against the fair sex, for what does it 
prove, after all ?-—simply that Balaam appreciated their cleverness. 

But the gentleman is not content with citing examples and quoting 
opinions: he proceeds to seurrility, he calls them “the rod of power.” and 
declares that “no woman breathing ever knew how to govern herself!’ 

We have lived many years in the world, and many years in society, and 
the perfect falsehood of this last passage strikes us so foreibly that we 
must pause to comment upon it. Almost the first lesson taught a female 
infantis the art of governing herself: W she has brothers, she is taught 
to vield to their whims; and, in all well-regulated families, she sees the 
respect paid which is due to its master, A woman's life is a perpetual 
lesson an self-restraint, and it is owing to this circumstance that women 
bear mistortunes with so much firmness. Weecannot condescend to bestow 
any further notice upon a book written with so much acrimony,—penned 
lrom first to dast with the evident purpose of degrading women, and making 
use of the whole opinions of Deists and Atheists, and quoting halt-sen- 
tences from: Christian authors whose names and opinions we respect. 
We owe it to ourselves to state, that we are not wild tilters in the field of 
gallantry,—we perceive many pens and a still greater number of im- 
periections in the present syste mm of female education; but we observe 
that the edneation of ou young men cama sas much amendment, though 
in a different way. We would make women more rational, we would 
bestow additional culture upon their reason, and an additional curb upon 
their imagination,—we would put the anthor of this two-volumed libel to 
the torture, by fitting the female * species” to be still more the compamon 
and friend of man. The education of our young children ts in therr hands, 
and unless our wives possess cultivated minds, our offspring —_ become 
degenerate. We cannot educate a woman, enlarge her mind, cultivate 
her understanding, give her fine tastes, and then expect her to sink back 
at our command into the s/are, while she possesses the qualities of the 
friend. The more highly a woman is educated, the more truly will she 
see what her duties are, what her station is; ?tas only fools w ho are obsti- 
nate > and men in choosing wives will do well to reme amber this. 

As tothe two volumes which Mr. Cochrane has had the hardihood to pub- 
lish, (we hope not on his own account,) we recommend them very sincerely 
to the grocer and cheesemonger, as the paper is white and strong, and the 
“metal” so unattractive, that the apprentices will not be seduced into 
loitering by perusing the “ stray leaves.” 
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(‘ritical Notices 1o3 


clams—“ No wonder the Turks sigh tor Paradise when they believe 
heaven peopled with such Hourtes as these. lad? it requires the exer 
tion of allour philosophy and self-demal to resist the temptation of turning 
hurk too. 

The book is embellished by some sketches by Cruikshank, an artist not 
Inappropriate to illustrate the details of our hvely, fhippant author, 
Hvdrantia; an Historical and Deseriptive Aecount of the Waterworks 

of London. By William Mathews, Author of ** The History of 

(ris huwhts.”’ 


The very sound of this work is music tous, and we were never more 
disposed to say with Pindar, coreror pow bem We were sifting without our 
coat, panting ino an arid atmosphere, with the thermometer 96° in the 
shade, the skv not blue, but red Like molten brass, the carth not green, but 


brown like baked pottery: we were trying to recollect Virgil s desernption 
of hot weather, beeinning with 
** Jamque rapidus terrens sitientes Sirius Indos 

Ardebat carlo a 

ind ending with 
cava flumina CIS 

Fancibus ad limum radii tepefacta coque bant. 
\nd we had just come to the conclusion that he was a vafes as well in 
prediction as poetry, and had not only deseribed what did happen in 
Peloponnesus some thousand years ago, but what would happenin England 
induly and August, 1835, when just at this moment a book on Water 
works was laid on our table. and the very endence of the word livdrauha, 


and the quid letters that com] it, refreshed us lke the gurgling of a 
ountain. We owe Ar. Alathews eood will, i tor nothing else, for the 
tincly appearance of his book, and the name he has given it. 

It seems that five companies who monopolize the privilege of supplying 
the city of London with water have exeited in no small degree, according 
fo his account, the envy of those who think they ought to share in this 


profitable coneern. Various attacks, therefore, have been made pon 
them, but ther most vulnerable nt is the souree trom whenee they 
derive their sapply—the water of the Thames. We remember when 
Father Thames was a sacred character, and there was a specific property 
almost miraculous attmbuted to his water. and amonest other qualities of 
high importance, that it wasthe only fluid that would make porter. It is 
true that the Anna Liffey now divides the palm with him, and the Messrs. 
Guinness, who use her water, vie with Whitbread and Co.: still he was 
allowed many execellences. But his merits are now all forgotten—he is 
assailed with all manner of abuse, and he is : presented as a vile com 
pound of the most villanous materials that ever could disgust and poison 
the inhabitants of acity. The great works of one of the water companies 
were at Chelsea, and the structure enclosing the ends of the pipes called 
* The Dolphin,’ from which the water of the River was taken up, was 


unhappily ju t opposite a great sewer, so that all the impurities of 
(loucina were conveved a second time into the stomachs of the good 
citizens. A book called “ The Dolphin” was published, stating this and 
avaricty of other horrors: the attention of the public was roused, mectings 
were called, Parliament was petitioned, and a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the facts. The evidence, of course, was not very consistent: 
one man extubited a bottle of water so turh d filthy that the sight of 
it turned the strong stomach of Abernethy: another, on the contrary, 
ound only three grains of extraneous matte: held eit! nm solution or sus- 
pension mn 10,000 grains of the water. But 1 mio \fraordinary part 


of the evidence was with respect to white bait: it seems that while roach, 


place, flounders, salmon, shad, eels, and dab all die! by the deleterious 
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Tne September volume of “ Colburn's 
Modern Novelists” contains the conclusion 
of Mr. Bulwer's “ Disowned,” which work, 
like the former by the same author, introduced 
into the present cheap collvetion of celebrated 
works of fiction (“ Pelham: or, the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman’), is complete in two 
volumes, beautifully illustrated by Finden. 

The new edition of Leigh Hunt's most po- 
pular work, * The Indicator and the Compa- 
nion, a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire 
side,” has now made its appearance. A por- 
trait of the author is pretixed to the volumes. 

A new work, to be called the English An- 
nual, is announced as being in preparation. 

The Oriental Annual for 1836, by the Rev. 
H. Caunter, B.D., with illustrations from the 
pencil of W. Daniell, Esq., R.A., will appear 
at the usual season 

A History of English Literature, Critical and 
Philosophical, by Mr, D'Israeli, is preparing 
for publication. 

A new edition of the Works of Sir John 
Suckling, with a Life of the Author, and Criti 
cal Remarks on his Writings and Genius, by 
the Rev. Alfred Suckling, LL.B, will shortly 
appear, 

\ History of the Conquest of Florida, by 
Theodore Irving, Esq., dedicated to bis uncle, 
Washington Irving, Esq., will be publisbed in 
afew days 

The concluding volumes of the Memoirs of 
Mirabeau and Talleyrand are just ready. 

The Travels and Adventures in Eastern 
Africa of Nathaniel Isaacs, Fsq., are nearly 
ready. 

The Rey. Robert Caunter, B.D., author of 
the “ Oriental Annual,” is engaged upon a 
new series of the Romance of History, which 
will contain the Romantic Annals of India. 

Mrs. Child announces” for publication a 
History of the Condition of Women in all 
Ages and Nations. 


LIST OF NEW BROOKS, 

Fudges in England; or, a Sequel to the 
Fudge Family in Paris, by Thomas Brown the 
Younger Fep. &vo. 8s. 

A Tour in Greece and the Levant, by the 
Rev. Richard Burgess. 2 vols. &vo. lds 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Teeth, by Wm. Robertson, plates, Svo. 7s. 

The Roman Baths, by Mrs. Sherwood. 
l8n o ls. 

The History of England, continued from 
the Right Hen. Sir J. Mackintosh. Vol. V. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopredia, Vol.LXIX.) 12mo. 
ths, 

The Constitution of Society as designed by 
God. Svo. b5s 

Steam Voyage down the Danube, with 
Sketches of Hungary, Turkey, &c., by J. Quin. 
2 vols. 2ls. 

The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 1X.; Pigeons, 
Vol. I. coloured plates. 6s, 
What is a Comet, Papa? or, a Familiar De- 


LITERARY REPORT. 





scription of Comets, by R. Maria Zornlin. 
square, Is, 

Court and Country Companion, 12mo. 6s 

Observations on Brougham’s Discourse of 
Natural Theology, by T. Wallace, Esq, LL.D, 
post Svo. 4s, 

Recollections relative to the Duties of 
Troops, by Lieut.-Col. Leach. l2mo. ds. 6d 

Random Shots from a Rifleman, by J. Kin 
caid. post Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Rev. Thos. Stone's Sermons. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Prayers, by the late Rev. Wm. Howels, of 
Long-acre Chapel. S2mo. Ls. 6d. 

The Schoolboy'’s Manual and Young Man's 
Monitor. 2nd edit. L2mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year, by the 
Rev. J. Grant. Vol. I. Svo. 10s, 6d 

Tales of the Ramadhan, by J. A. St. John, 
3 vols. post vo. LL Ils. 6d. 

Summer Ramble in Svria, with a Tartar 
Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul, by the Rev. V, 
Monro. 2 vols. 24s 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing, and on 
Storing of Beer, by William Black. &vo. 21s. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. LAXVI 
for I834. Svo. l6s 

The Geographical Text Book, by M.F.¢sS 
Part I. l2mo. 2s. 

Companion to ditto, comprising the Maps, 
2s. plain, 2s 6d. coloured 

Resources and Statistics of Nations, by John 
Maceregor, Vol. I. royal 8vo, 25s, 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d Serics, 
Vol. XXVIE. Svo. 1! 10s. 

An Address to the Lower Orders of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, by the Rev. DD. 
Croly. 6d. 

Sir Arthur Wilmot; a Tale of the Ijth 
Century. 2 vols. post 8vo 2ls 

Songs of England and Scotland, Vol. IL, 
fi p. Reo. "ys, 

Observations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies 
of Scripture, by the Rev. John Fry, B.A. 
Kyo. 106. 6d 

Little Arthur's History of England. 2 vols. 
IX&mo. 6e 

The Practice of Isometrical Perspective, 
by J. Jopling 2nd edit. &vo. 5a. 

Sentiment not Principle; or, an Old Man's 
Legacy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Nalaand Damayanti, and other Poems, by 
the Rev H. H. Milman, M.A. Imp. vo. 12s. 

Ecclesiastes Anglicanus; being a Treatise 
on the Art of Preaching, by the Rev. W. Gres- 
ley. Ryo. lls. 

Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide. )&mo. 6s. 6d. 

Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language, by J. Knowles. royal 
Xvo. Ll. 4s. 6d. 

Mental Arithmetic and Expeditions Cal. 
culator, by C. Richsan. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Richardson's English Dictionary. 4to. Vol. 
I. Part I. 1/. 69, 6d. 

The Modern Dunciad, Virgil in London, 
and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. 


rH LAWRENCE GALLERY. 


One of the most interesting exhibitions ever opened to the public is 
that of the collected drawings of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, at 112, 
St. Martin’s-lane. The ex juisite taste of the President ot the Royal Aca- 
demy has been fully appreciat 1: but taste without wealth 1s compara- 
tively useless. It is known that he expended large sums in gathering 
together the productions of his predecessors in art; and his death ex- 
plained the cause why he had been so long in embarrassed circumstances. 
The present collection consists ot filty o iginal drawings by Claude Lor 
rane and Nu hoas Poussi } ‘ ney are, ol course, stuches Ol larger pic- 
tures: but the first thoughts of artists have frequently more mind than 
their fimshed works. They show how genius conceived ; and it is equally 
leasant and profitable to examine the atter-changes or improvements. 
Phe subjects of several of the designs of Claude are selected trom Virgil. 
Among them are A landscape, with the subject of Atneas receiv- 
ing his armour from Venus. A design of woodland scenery: in the fore- 
ground is a path along the wood towards a shady recess, in which the 
svlul is seen attending Afneas ; the background is composed of ruins, No. 
i}, also a landscape, with an architectural composition in the foreground : 
Dido, AEneas, and their attendants are here introduced. No. 11 is a view 
of Santa Mana Magore, at Rome: the elegant arrangement of the groups 
and figures must be at once admitted. Nos. 10 and 19 are original studies 
of the Embarkation of the Qiaeen of Sheba, trom which the celebrated 
picture nthe National Gallerv was executed, 

In the room is also Lawrence's ereafest work (in one sense of the term) 

Satan calling up his Legions; and some other paintings by our most 
admirable English master. 


THR COSMORAMA, 


The views in this interesting exhibition have lately been changed. 


Among those that may now be seen is the burning of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, so managed, by a skilful arrangement of light and 


shade, as to afford a very accurate idea of the splendid but awful scene. 


PUBLICATION 
Stanfield’s Coast S ‘chery. Parts Il. and IT]. 


We noticed the first number of this publication: the two that have fol- 


lowed amply bear us out mn the prais rave it. The drawings are admi 
rable, beautiful, and correct, { wortay the pencil of our most accoimn- 
plished landscape-painter. They . ilso well engraved: those from the 
burins of Mr. Cooke and Mr. Stephenson are among the best. It is not 
always we can commen | the letter-press that accompanies such illustrated 
works: of this, although unaccompamed by iy name, We can speak in 
terms of the highest praise. [tas written in an agreeable style, supplies 
much information, and introduces nothing that mizht be dispensed with. 
The author is evidently well qualified for the task he has undertaken, and 
has been judicionsiy ec! nt te with Afr. Stanfield im the produc- 
tion of a work u i] tis beautiful 
Memorials of Oxford No. 33. 

This useful and interesting publication has continued to sustain its high 
character up to its thirty tnumber. The engravings co not assume 
to compete with the brillant productions of the work we have just noticed, 
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deur of the venerable buildings of the University; and are valuable as 
historic records of an art, the sustainment of which is now unhappily 
placed in the hands of Mr. Wilkins and his brother botches. The deserip- 
tions which a company the prints are full, clear, and satisfactory. The 
work, when complete, will be a treasure to the library. 


Wanderings through North Wales. Part IV. 


We fear our copy of this work has not been well printed ; for the plates 

“muzzy,) and it would appear that justice is not done to the engraver 

or the painter. Mr. Roscoe performs his part of the publication with his 
usual tact aud judgment. 


THE DRAMA, 


HAYMARKET, 


The old comedies continue to be played here with great suecess. We 
were delighted to find a verv numerous audience the other night enjoying 
the wit of The School for Scandal, Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter 1s certainly 
good, very comic, and very fretial, and very much of an old bachelor ; 
but he is too solid in the latter part of the famous sereen scene—too grave, 
too awful-looking, too much like a man ineditating a positive action of 
crim.con., Wihieh is a thing the real Sir Peter never dreamt of. Miss 
Taylor's Lady Teazle would be better with less labour of natural vivacity, 
and a greater perfection of artificial refinement ; but it 1s generally by no 
means a poor performane are | it hi: IS Passares ot creat truth and feeling, 
Mrs. Glover does not always do justice to the infimite delicacy of Mrs, 
Candour, but she relishes the wit and scandal, and ecives both with 
capital gusto. We have seen better Crabtrees, and better Sir Benjamin 
Backbites, and better Charles Surfaces, and better Josephs. Mr. Warde 
is laborious, without a particle of real plausibility. He is a careful and 


intelligent actor, but not ** aman of sentiment.’ Little Moses has been 
played worse, and Trip's powder and bouquet seemed, from the distance at 
which we sat, unexceptionable. We should not at all object to see the 


comedy, on the whole, so playe d again. 

My Late Friend, a farcical commentary on the text, that Time waits for 
nobody, is amusing enough. Mr. A arren is the hero, Mr. Onslow, and the 
moral is the loss of a mistress and twelve thousand pounds. We have no 
doubt it will bring many people to their senses on the subject of the value 
of time. Mrs. Humby plays an impudent waiting-maid, whose famiharity 
with her mistress is uncommonly e li tying, and plays it with great effect, 
After all, we are not over fond of moral and instructive farces, 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

“ The tide of success,” say the bills, “ again flows in.” We believe this 
to be the truth, although the bills say it. Great exertions have been made, 
and the result is greater success. It rarely fails to follow. 

The Covenanters is a pleasant little piece, in which Mr. Wilson sings 
some of his Scotch airs, and Mr. M'lan plays to the very lite a Highland 
Soldier. The Old Ouk-Tree is a drama of good effe et, and excelle ntly 
aved. Mr. Serle exhibits his usual taste ‘and quiet ‘pathos, and Mr. 

Vrench is more than commonly amusing. The Mountain Sylph has been 
successfully revived. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCTETIES., 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


A paper has been read, on the first introduction of complaints weil 
known in old countries, into regions hitherto unvisited by them, by Dr. 
Macmichael. Immediately connected with the subject, were the cireum- 
stances which attend the gradual disappearance of certain savage races 
of the human species; the gradual extinction of the aborigines of New- 
foundland was one of these instances. The skull and scalp of a female, 
the last individual of this race, was upon the table; it exhibited the fol- 
lowing peculiarity -—the parietal bones were divided in the middle by 
sutures running parallel with the sagittal suture, and extending from the 
lambdoidal to the coronal suture ; it was stated that a similar vanety of 
structure was to be observed in the skull of Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, preserved as a curiosity in the abbey church of St. Alban’s. Dr. 
Maemichael’s paper made frequent reference to the returns sent from 
abroad to the statistical inquires of the college. Of Van Diemen’s Land, 
he stated at large, on the subject of vaccination, that it appears no abori- 
ginal native has been subjected to it; vaecine lymph has several times 
been introduced trom the Mauritius, but it has always been lost, from the 
prejudices of the colonists in not bringing forward their children, and there 
being no institution for the express purpose of propagating if. One cannot 
here, observed the author, but pause to reflect upon the facility with which 
the great scourges of mankind, such as the plague, the small-pox, and, as 
we have lately seen, the cholera spread over the earth, as contrasted with 
the difficulty found in transmitting an antidote to one of them,—namely, 
the salutary practice of vaccination,—from Europe to the East. It had 
been ascertained that vaccine lymph would stand a heat of 120° Fahr., but 
was injured at 140°; hence the difficulty of transmission to the East. In 
the year 1800, however, a physician took some of the lymph to a tallow- 
chandler’s, and dipped it until it was covered in by a solid ball of wax or 
tallow ; in this state it was carried safe to Bagdad, thence to Caleutta, 
where, since 1802, the full benefit of vaceination had been proved. Every 
fact connected with New Holland, in which England, within the last half 
century, has planted a colony, 1s full of interest, since it abounds in 
natural productions, which a late elegant French writer and great naturalist 
(Cuvier) has pronounced as extraordinary and novel as if they came from 
another planet. It appears that the natives of Van Diemen’s Land exer- 
cise blood-letting by cutting the angles of the mouth, lips, and gums, by 
drawing across them a rough sharp glass; that they cure rheumatism by 
pricking the body with sharp shells or wood, in fact, by using a kind of acu- 
puncturation; that they cure diarrha@a by giving Arno; and the bites of 
serpents by sucking the wound, dilating it, and introducing combustible 
matter which they burn lke mora. Some observations were then made 
respecting the general use of fire among all savage nations, from which it 
would appear, that the discovery and application of this element is rather 
the result of an instinct implanted in man by Providence, than of the tardy 
development of reason. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Statistics of Public Education —At the last meeting of the Statistical 
Society, a paper was read from Thomas Vardon, Esq., containing a table 
founded on the parochial returns of the House of Commons, on the motion 
of the Earl of Kerry, of the numbers of children receiving instruction in 
the different Sunday, infant, national, public and private schools, in Eng- 
land and Wales. The total number receiving daily instruction is stated at 
1,222,000, including the whole of those educated at the various colleges, 
with the exception of those of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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The number of children under fifteen years of age in the kingdom may be 
estimated at about 4,000,000, and deducting from this amount those who 
are under two years of age, or about 500,000, it willleave 3,500,000 who are 
capable of receiving the instruction which is afforded by one or other of 
the above seminaries. If the number of those who derive private instruc- 
tion be further deducted, and these be estimated at 500,000, there are still 
3,000,000 to be provided for, more than one-half of whom are not, therefore, 
furnished with the means of instruction. The number of children taught 
at Sunday schools is stated at 1,359,719; but these, although justly to be 
considered valuable auxiliaries, by the formation of religious habits, cannot 
be considered to impart education; whilst the principal part of the chil- 
dren receiving their instruction at these sources are in the habit of attend- 
ing day-schools, and although it must be noted that there are 968 Sunday 
schools, containing upwards of 40,000 children, in places where no other 
description of school exists. The infant schools, also, where the children 
leave at the age of seven years, ean only be considered as auxiliaries. 
Considering the great benefit that has resulted from the annual Parliamen- 
tary grant of 20,0007. for aiding in the erection of school-houses, Mr. Vardon 
expresses a hope that not only may the grant be continned, but also in- 
creased, as realizing a most important object in the diffusion of education, 
andthe moral instruction of the young. 


We shall reserve for our next number an abstract of the proceedings of 
the British Association, the fifth meeting of which took place in Dublin 
on the 10th of August. 





VARIETIES. 


Capital Offences.—From the Ist May, 1826, to Ist Jan. 1827, the 
number of capital cases reported to the King in Council was 160; of 
which the sentence of death was mitigated previous to the order for exe- 
cution, 140: ordered for execution, 20; sentence mitigated after the order 
for execution, 5; sentence executed, 15. From Ist May, 1827, to Ist Jan. 
1828, number reported, 168; sentence mitigated previous to order, 153 ; 
ordered for execution, 15; sentence mitigated alter order, 3; sentence 
executed, 12. From Ist May, 1828, to Ist Jan. 1829, number reported, 
107; sentence mitigated previous to order, 89 ; ordered for execution, 15 ; 
sentence mitigated after order, 5; sentence executed, 13. From Ist May, 
1831, to Ist Jan. 1832, number of cases reported, 110; sentence miti- 
gated previous to order, 108; executed, 2. From Ist May, 1833, to 
ist Jan. 1834, number of cases reported, 69 ; sentence mitigated previous 
to order, 69; none executed. 


Parliamentary Committees.—The total amount paid by the Treasury 
on account of Parliamentary Committees in 1833 was 10,428/. 0s. 8d., of 
which 9758/. 15s, 2d. was incurred by the Commons, and 6697. 5s. 6d. 7 
the Lords. In 1834, the total amount was 10,365/. 19s. 10d., of which 
—< ls, dd. was incurred by the Commons, and 971/. 18s. 6d. by the 

,ords. 


Criminal Offenders in Treland.—The following return shows the number 
of criminal offenders in Ireland from 1828 to 1834, both inclusive, com- 
mitted for trial, and the comparative number convicted :—In 1828, com- 
mitted 14,683, convicted, 9269; 1829, committed, 15,271, convicted, 9449 ; 
1830, committed, 15,794, convicted, 9902 ; 1831, committed, 16,192, con- 
victed, 9605: 1832, committed, 16,036, convicted, 9759 ; 1833, committed, 
17,819, convicted, 11,444; 1834, committed, 21,381, convicted, 14,253, 
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P or-rates.—Ry a Parliamentary paper just pul lished, if appears that 
the total of the sums levied by assessment for the rehefo® the poor in 
England and Wales, in the year ending March 25, 1834, amounts to 
& 308.0787, 158. Out of this. there has been expended 6,317,255/. 68. for 
the relief of the poor; 258,005/. Is. in suits of law: tor removal of paupers, 


and miscellaneous purposes, 1.713,480/4.: thus leaving a balance of 18,7297. 
Re. As compared with t! preced ne vear, the expenditure was reduced 
seven per cent. taking thr avera of the counties. 


Total Families in Great Britain ond lreiand lt: ppears trom the popu 
lation returns made up by Mr. Rickmann, trom the census of 1831, that 
the total ot fannie n Great Britain is 3,414,175, of which there are em- 
ployed in agriculture, 61,134 5 in trade, manutactures, and handicratt, 


1.434.878: other fami.v leisos. In Treland, the proportien of the 
classes exiubits a remarkable contrast: the total of tamuiltes being 
1.385.066, of wl bare emploved ina culture, 884,339: im trade, manu 
factures, and handieralt, 249.359: other tannhes, 251,268. Thus, the agr 


‘ultural proportion ot the population ( Ireland woa quarter more than 
double, and the proportion of trades, &e., above a quarter less than halt 
these proportions, respectively, in Great Britain. In England and Wales 
there are 117 families tor 100 houses: in Scotland, 153: in Treland, 110. 
Iron. A return has been mace to an order of the H of Commons, 
moved for by Mr. Guest, member tor Merthyr-Tvdvil, econtaiming, Ist. An 
account of the quantities of foreign iron imported into an loxported from 
the Umited Au mint vears TSo3 and Is34, distinguishing the several 


sorts of iron, and the countrmes from which mmported, and to which ex- 
ye ted 2nd Vn ace inf of f qui 1 1\ of British ir » (inelucing wn 

wrought steel) exported in the vears 1833 and T8344, distinguishing the 
countries to w eX ted.—And Srd. An account of the quantities of 
British hardw sand cutlery exported in the vears 1s. nl DS34, distin 

gushing the countnes to which exported, and the deelared vaiue thereof, 
By the first account it appears that im thi veor IS33 there were [7,913 
tons ot nn. are ¢ nwrought, mported ito this country trom places 
abroad. The other deseriptions of iron enumerated in the account are of 
small amount and insignificant value. In Pssa the quantity ot the same 
sort of iron imported was 16.215 tons, showing a decrease in thi quantity 


umported m the year Is44, as compared with the previous year, of 169s 


tons. The exportation of this deseription of iron inthe vear 1833 being 


' 
I 
"O24 fons, and that « IS34 being 2885, the account shows an inerease of 
exportation in IS34. as compared with the vear of 1833, of S61 tons. By 


the second account if a 


ppears that th quantity of Dintishiron, ot all de- 
scriptions, exported int 


mw vear IS33 was 160.226 tons Coxelusive of 1587 
tons of unwrought steel), and the quantity exported im the year 1834 being 


Lob 456 ns (exclusive ot L7' tons of unwrought steel), there is a de- 

crease im the quantity { British iron exported in the ve Is34., as com- 
' ; : ; — 4 1) a 

pared with tl pres y year, of 3770 tons. By the third aecount it 


appears that in the vear 1833, 16,497 tons of hardwares and cutlery, of the 
declared value of 1,466,361/. were exported from the United Kingdom : and 
that in the year 1834, 16,275 tons 


~-— 


1,.485,233/7. were exported; showing a decrease in the quantity ¢ xported in 
the yea IS34, as compared with the year IS33, of 222 tons, while there 
is an increase on the declared value of 18,9727. 


Spirits. —23,216,272 gallons have been cistilled in the Umited Kingdom 
inthe year 1834.) The return for England is 4,652,838 gallons; Scotland, 
9,193,091; Treland, 9,370,343. The amount of duty stands thus :—Eng- 
land, 2,866,612/. 17s. 6d. : Scotland, 1,007,507/. 3s. 4d.: Lreland, 1,369,318/. 68. 


giving a total of upwards of five millions sterling. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


There has lately been discovered at Cuxac, a village about a league from 
Narbonne, a bronze statue of Venus, resembling the Venus de Medicis, 
in so far that the body inelines forward, resting upon the left leg; the head 
is gracefully and sligh tly turned towards the left, and the arms are so 
placed as to conceal with modesty the charms of her person. There is 
however, this difference, that the head is ornamented with a diadem, and 
the hair, though partly tressed up, falls in part in elegant ringlets on the 

shoulders. A large vase of terra cotta, four feet in diameter, containing 
ashes and burnt bones, a statue of the Bona Dea, a small serpentine stone, 
and a great quantity of Roman bricks, have also been found. It is be- 
lieved that the spot at which these relies have been picked up, was for- 
merly the site of an ancient villa, on the banks of the lake called Rubresus. 


New Comet.- The journal of the Two Sicihes, of June 10, states that 

 Bogalowski, direetor of the Royal Observatory at Breslaw, discovered 
anew telescopic comet on the 20th of April, in the constellation Patera, 
to which, if still visible, the attention of other astronomers is directed. 


Massive Native Gold.—-A very rare and curious specimen of massive 
native gold, found in the mine ¢ ‘huquiagillo, at a short distance from La 
Vaz, the eapital of Bolivia, has excited considerable attention among the 
mineralogists of London. It contains three different qualities of gold, of 
twenty-two, twenty-three, and twenty- three and a half carats, without the 
admixture of any ore, and weighs nearly two pounds. The specimen of 
native gold in the Royal Museum at Madrid weighs forty pounds ; but 
this is nothing more than go/d ore, and it cannot be properly termed a 
specimen of massive native gold. The piece brought from La Paz is sup- 
posed to be unique. 


According to a statistical report, lately published by order of the Mi- 
nister of the Interior of Naples, the population of that city, which, on the 
Ist of January, 1834, amounted to 358,356, was, on the Ist of January, 
1835, reduced to 355.386. The number of births in 1834 was 14,237, while 
the deaths were 17,107. The diminution of 2970 in the population is attri- 
buted to an extraordinary epidemic peculiarly affecting children. The 
number of marriages within the year was 2551. 

During the progress of some recent repairs at the theatre of Valen- 
ciennes, the following extraordinary discovery was made :—A cannon-ball, 
thrown from the Imperial batteries, during the siege 1793, fell upon the 
rool of the theatre, and lodged in the ceiling of the audience part of the 
building, where it was sustained by two laths ! Thus for 42 years has this 
mass of iron remained er d, like the sword of Damocles, over the 
frequenters of the pit, ready to fall upon their heads had any accident 
deprived it of its frail support. 


Marble.—A very considerable quantity of fine statuary marble has been 
discovered in Dauphine, department of L'Isere, by M. Breton, captain of 
engineers. The chamois hunters have long said that in the torrent which 
passes through the Val Senetre, lies a beautiful block, on which are written 
the following words: ‘Si & Grenoble vous me portez, cent ecus vous 
laurez.” Atter several attempts to find this block, M. Breton, in the 
summer of 1514, reached it, and found it inscribed as above. The marble 
is very white and lustrous, and easily cut. The council for the depart- 
ment have voted funds for working the quarries, and have given the su- 
perintendence of them to M. Gaynard.—Athen@um. 


Egypt.—The produce of cotton has this year amounted to 250,000 quintals. 
The average price at which it has been sold being 25 dollars, the Pasha 
has thus realised the sum of 6,250,000 Spanish dollars. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


It should seem from the collective opinions published by those periodicals 
which are devoted to agriculture, it is at length come to be admitted that 
the growth of wheat in England and her dependencies ts equal to the 
consumption, —a fact of most momentous importance. Of our belief that 
it is true, the readers of this portion of our miscellany will long since have 
had abundant reason to be satisfied, and we hope also to judge of the foun. 
dations upon which the conclusion has been built. The harvest last yea 
was early, this year it has been late, and though proceeding toa termina- 
tion with a rapidity almost unexampled, yet if the whole period be 
embraced, the time between the introduction of the two erops into the 
market will be found to have been extended at least three weeks; in 

ainer terms, the agricultural year has been three weeks longer this than 
last season: yet, in spite of this fact, adding alone a seventeenth part to 
the consumption of 1834-1555, itis ascertained beyond all doubt that the 
stocks of wheat in hand are larger than at the commencement of the 
harvest of 1834. This statement is met by a countervailing circumstance, 

z., that from the very short water and little wind, there is far less flour 
on hand. It will however avail little, forthe truth, we repeat, is at length 
established, that either from the previous displacing of English growth by 
the foreign, owing to the English dealer holding, while the foreign mer- 
chants sold, or from any similarly acting cause, since 1830, whether from 
better harvests, or the consumption of more meat, potatoes, and other 
substitutes for bread, which takes place when the working classes are con- 
stantly employed and well paid,—whether, we say, from one or all of these 
causes, it is now not to be questioned that the growth equals, and probably 
during the last three years of the harvest of 1835 inclusive, has exceeded 
the demand. That price must be low, is a necessary and indeteasible 
consequence—Aow low it may fall it is not so easy to anticipate. All 
protective laws must be nullified by the effect. The moment it is decided 
that recourse must be had to exportation,—a thing hardly to be credited 
after the Government Reporter Mr. Jacob's calculations and prophecies,— 
the foreign price will then have a greater influence than ever on the British 
markets. Now this isthe time for the Government to set seriously about 
considering the abolition of the Corn-laws. They have been, now are, and 
must be for an indefinite period inoperative, It should then seem that 
they might be gotten rid of without wounding the prejudices, much less 
ag g the property of the landed interest. Let things find their level ; 
the landlord and the tenant have both been long enough the dupes of a 
system which requires the one to reduce his merely nominal, yet expected 
income, by returns of from 10 to 25 per cent., and entails upon the other 
the humiliating alternative of receiving the donative almost as an act of 
indispensable charity. 

The accounts of the product of the present harvest vary exceedingly, 
some representing the crop to be more than an average, others a moderate 
average, others teeming with broken straw and its consequence,—ears 
partially mpened, infenor quality, &c. &c., and the long catalogue of com- 
plaints by which, from generation to generation, the farmer has sought to 
delude himself by deceiving others. But we believe from the collective 
evidence, not less than from personal observation, that the harvest is 
abundant, the crop well housed, better perhaps than ever was known, and 
almost entirely completed, except in the very northern districts. Never 
within the remembrance of man did so little rain fall, or so httle interrup- 
thon attend the process. The harvest began in the midland counties about 
July 19. New wheats have been in the markets these three weeks, and 
the old stock, new supply, and forward harvest have all operated to lower 
the price, Itus, however, curious to see how the Mark-lane Reports are 
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made up. On Monday, July 27, “ Wheat,” they say, “ must be quoted 2s, 
lower ae on Ang. 3, “ We have had a dull trade, and a reduction of from 
2s. to 3s. from last Monday's prices." Aug. 10, “ The wheat trade was 
heavy, at a reduction of 1s. to 2s, per quarter from last Monday's prices.” 
Here then we have a decline of at least 6s. per quarter; but upon referring 
to the price-list we perceive the prices range exactly on the last as on the 
first day, from 36s. to 50s., upon the different sorts and qualities, It is 
notwithstanding clear that the price has declined and rapidly, and 
this in spite of short supplies of flour, short water, and failing wind. 
The prospect is by no means favourable to agriculture. 

Nor is it so promising to the flock-tarmer as it was. There has nof 
been the same, though great, activity in the purchase of wools at the late 
fairs that might have been expected from the flourishing state of the 
trade. A fair has been commenced at Peterborough, where Lord Fitzwil- 
lam presided. In the course of his eng to the company assembled, 
that nobleman said, “ /heo/ has of late been the mainstay of agnecultu- 
rists ; and one cause of the high price of it is the prosperity of the manu- 
facturers, and the other is the diminution in that article, which arose from 
the serious losses of sheep during 1831, 32, and 33: these are the main 
causes of wool having been so much higher in proportion to any other 
article of produce. But now the growth of wool exceeds that of three 
years ago, because the graziers have reared so many sheep to make up for 
the losses | have mentioned, and the market is restored to its former state 
as between demand and supply. I will venture to say, that if the fleeces 
of this year’s clip could be counted, the amount would be more than that 
of three or four years ago. The manutacturer has his eyes open to all 
these circumstances which may affect his profits; he takes more means 
of inquiring into the state of society than the farmer does, and as a proof 
of this, there is not a manufacturer in Leeds who does not anticipate a 
reduction in the price of wool, from the information they possess of the 
mecreased growth of wool to come into the market ; and therefore it ts that 
they bid lower prices.” His Lordship’s statement accords with the facet, 
and is well worth the strict attention of the grower. But still it is difficult 
to account for the activity of the manulactories, except upon a single prin- 
ciple, which is fortunately still, and is likely to continue, in full operation, 
We entertain the notion that to the abundance of the crops of the European 
world, arising not alone from auspicious seasons, but even more from the 
augmented direction of labour to agriculture during so long a period of 
peace, is owing the employment we are so happy to witness. Barter begins 
in the exchange of a surplus of food. This surplus, whenever accumu- 
lated, finds its way by exchanges for desirable commodities from region to 
recion, extending the circulation of the countmes as it goes. Thus, for 
instance, if the wheat of Poland be exchanged for the wines of Spain or 
Portugal, in both cases the exchanges may tend to increase in b oth coun- 
tries the demand for the merchandise of England, or the tallow of Russia, 
or West India produce. Add to this spring the increase of the numbers 
of the people all over the earth, through peace, and a far larger consump- 
tion must take place. The resort to England for manufactures is caused 
by the power and cheapness of producing them, and thus an improved agri- 
culture sets the hand and the machinery of the artisan to work. Such 
is our theory, and we perceive no other cause equal to the effect. Of 
one thing we are pertectly satisfied, namely, that if the village-pauper 
could be elevated into a grower of food (from fresh soil or better cultiva- 
tion) adequate to his own wants, by so much would the commerce of 
England increase and multiply beyond its present amount; and this is the 
principle which all laws for the relief of the unemployed poor ought to 
recognise and adopt. Relief is no relief to the rate-payer which does not 


somenente and include the productive employment of the parties re- 
ieved 
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This brings us to one of the effects of the new Poor-Law. The reader 
will not probably have forgotten the wretched case of destitution of the 
labourers at Bledlow and Cranfield, in Buckinghamshire. By the efficient 
humanity of the rector of the latter parish, the Rev. James Beard, several 
large families have been sent to Manchester and to Derbyshire, where they 
have obtained employment at rates which are stated to triple the earnings 
they could make at home. The benefit is augmented, according to the 
statements of the men who have written to their late neighbours, extolling 
in the highest terms the conduct of the master-manuiacturers who have 

taken them into the factormes ; and they express no less joyfully the supe- 
riority of their own condition in every point that concerns their happiness. 

Surely these facts illustrate the true principle, which is, to give employment. 

The workhouse, under the system contemplated by the new Poor-Law, 

ought only, we contend, to be regarded as a place of penal privation for 
those who er// not work, not tor those who cannot. It 1s no more, at best, 

thana practic al expedient a species of punishment—which never can be 
generally applied as a mere stimulant to the idle to obtain employment 
and to follow their occupation, It must fail in all cases where the pauper's 
character is not of a kind to submit him to such punishment: where a 
man is thrown out of work tor a time, it would be tyranny in its worst 
sense to compel the poor creature to break up his house, sell his little all, 
and transfer himself, wife, and children, to the inferior diet, close confine- 
ment, and separation of the workhouse, because he cannot maintain him- 
seli. The whole then resolves itself into a discretionary power as hereto- 
fore, and we confess we do not expect those very fortunate results, afford- 

ing so great a relief to the landed interest, that the Chancellor of the Er- 
chequer was led to hope in his speech on the opening of the Budget. We 
observe that his instances are chiefly drawn from the manufacturing 
untons. Now there never was a time when the activity of these districts 
gave such a facility tor the introduction of such a measure. But it is not 
the diminished amount of poor-rate that is to be alone regarded. Let us 
see how the Bill works during the winter—during the slack time of em- 
ployment in rural labour: let us know the relative proportions of crime 
now and before the Bill came into operation; let us hear how many com- 
vlaints there are of petty plundering which escape punishment; let us 
_ an estimate of the inevitable increase of private alms ; let us examine 
how far the tranquillity of the country is preserved. All these are the cri- 
teria by which a judgment of the new Poor-Law Bill must be formed. We 
entertain not the most remote doubt that much, very much, of fraudulent ap- 
plication for relief will be stopped, but we are no less certain, both from theory 
and experience, that penal regulation will never convert the inveterate 
idler nor the impudent impostor into a careful and industrious producer of 
his own subsistence, any more than it can produce employment for those 
who cannot, under other circumstances, produce it. Never let it be forgotten 
that the great evil of the country, touching this particular, is the conti- 
nually-accumulating increase of numbers beyond the area of employme nt, 

New space must be added to keep pace with this augmentation ; if not, 

the plunder or rehef will only extend itself proportionately in new and 
different directions. They who cannot live by their own exertions must 
live upon society, and they will live upon it. 

But to return to our more immediate subject. There has been no rain 
for a month, except a very few and partial showers, which scarcely deserve 
the name. The effect on the turnips is little short of total ruin. Acre 
after acre is to be seen without a plant, except where the Northumbrian 
rulge system is adopted, and even there the injury is enormous. The stock 
of all descriptions are turned in many districts into the second crop of 
clovers, which by weather and feeding are anticipated and destroyed. 
Luckily the hay crop was superabundant, or it would be difficult to say 
how the cattle would be supported during the coming winter, which we 
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hope and trust will partake of the mild character of the two preceding 
seasons. 

Game will, there is reason to believe, be in great quantities, unless the 
drought should continue long enough to fill the partridges and pheasants 
with vermin, which has been known to happen in particularly dry weather, 
The poaching began very early where a sufficient vigilance was not ob- 
served ; but it is probable that the little gain now to be made will gra- 
dually drive the marauder from his illicit and ruinous pursuit. It is a fact 
perfectly authenticated, that three-fourths of the individuals committed 
to the county jails commence their career of vice by poaching. Atter the 
first night they are destroyed—their character is broken down—their 
habits gradually yield—and they go from step to step till transportation or 
the gallows end their miserable lives. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Substitute for Indi go.—We look with interest to whatever relates to the 
extension of the chemical arts of this country, as opening new channels 
for the exercise of its productive industry, and as so little attention is un- 
fortunately paid to their fosterment through the medium of public societies, 
so a greater duty devolves upon the public press to distinguish between 
the meritorious and the meretricious. It is a matter of surprise that the 
progress of the chemical arts has not hitherto kept pace with that of the 
mechanical, although the former has lately began to participate in the 
spirit of improvement. By a substitution of scientific principles for the 
vague and uncertain directions of the workman, improvement, instead of 
being a matter of mere fortuity, is now one of greater certainty; altera- 
tions and modifications of processes are dictated by a knowledge of the 
principles which produce the changes in the substance operated on, and 
instead of remaining a matter of speculative uncertainty, the results may 
be safely anticipated, whilst the practice of the manufacturer confirm the 
prediction. 

Amongst other chemical problems, the improvement of the manufacture 
of colours has been one that has engaged no ordinary share of attention 
from scientific as well as practical men for the purpose of producing 
articles of a greater degree of permanence and brilliance. In dyeing, indigo 
has heretofore formed the almost exclusive basis of many colours, as blues, 
blacks, and browns; but in addition to the great expense of this valuable 
commodity, it has long been considered desirable to substitute for it some 
mineral substance which, whilst it would be possessed of the greater 
durability natural to such colours, would not be acted upon in the same 
manner as the former by heat, light, and a variety of the simplest chemical 
agents. This substitute, it has been suggested, might be found in Prussian 
blue, provided some menstruum were discovered capable of dissolving it, 
which would neither destroy the fibre nor harden the texture of the material, 
This appears to be realized in the specimens furnished by a company for 
the introduction of a substitute for indigo, whether judging from the cloth 
recently dyed, or those which have been long exposed to the influence of 
those agents which impair the qualities of indigo. Specimens of cloth 
worn almost threadbare still retain the full brilliancy of the recently dyed 
cloth. 

As in this country immense individual resources may at once be brought 
forward to bear for the furtherance of meritorious designs, the formation 
of a company for purposes like the present may possibly be viewed with 
suspicion, but we have seen sufficient to warrant our expressing an opinion 
favourable to the merits of the invention. We do not see why eventually 
12 
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this substitute for indigo may not form an article of large export, whilst 
it has the advantage of bringing into use resources which have hitherto 
proved not only unavailable but obnoxious, -gsuch as refuse animal mat~- 
ters, fish, and even animal dung, extensively used in the manufacture of 


=~? 


the prussiate of potash employed in the process, 


An inhabitant of Sheffield has constructed a beautiful model of a steam- 
enyine of an extraordinarily small size. Notwithstanding the weight of 
the whole, including the flv-wheel, does not exceed two ounces and a half, 
and its size scareely exceeds that of a hen's egg, yet the most minute parts 


~_— 


are fitted up in astyle of the utmost periection, and the motions are per- 


formed with the greatest velocity. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Fyrom gery 31, ro avueusr Zl, 1835, incisive. 


Jaly 31.—W. Enroy, Basinchall-street, 


dealer in woollen cloths, J.E.C. Dent 

Lav, Great Newport-street, Long acre, dealer 
in pictures ro. ER usuerr, Holborn-hill, pin- 
maker W. Jowgs, Wiemore- street, Mary 

le bone, carpenter F. Hirreenrecyp and &, 
WitKxtrxneson, Windsor terrace, City road, wax 
chandlers J. ALLEN, Bermondsey, brewer. 
CC. Seicey, Cheltenham, tonkeeper ie 
Sraarine,. KRalehtwick, Worcestershire, mil- 
ler R.W, Geonvnare, Birmingham, dorist. 


W. Wartonrt, Roagham, Nortoik, horse dealer. 
R. Hauuonv, Warwick, plumber, 


August 4—G. Parker, Higham Ferrers, 


Northamptonshire boot and = shoe-maker, 
J. Atagp, Idle, Yorkshire, cloth-manufac- 
turer J. Sreerox, Mauchester, shoe 
teat 

Aug. 7 B. Eaaietron, Town Malling, 
Kent tailor. J (i;-R2 KRNWoOORd, Leeds, 
music-seller W. H. Hluauas, Portsmouth, 
fruit-merchant. r. Beanw, sen, Dursley 
Cro“ lon, Gloucestershire, victualer - 
Crostosr, jun. Liverpool, painter H 
Beranpwain, Sheffield, table-knife manufac 
turer. Y. Becn, Bolton-le-Moors, Lanca- 
shire, groce r. Proopv, Piymouth, iron 
monger. J. Wyatt, Warminster, cabinet 
maker. 


Aug. 11.—W. EF. Lowa, St. John's wharf, 


Rattersea, coal. merchant FE. C. Besseut, 
Kdward.street, Portman-square, lodging 
house-keeper FE. Orgy, jan., Savace.- 
gardens, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, wine- 
merchant J. Lanner, Austrey, Warwick- 
shire, schoolmaster, R. Heat, Rinegston 
upon Hall, epirit- merchant. G. Hoorkr, 
Downton, Wiltshire, tanner. J. Brooker, 
Lincolo, chemist and druggist W. Wat. 


Lack, Newcastle upon-Tyne, chemist and 
drugwist. J.Scnorrectp, Moorehouse, Lan- 
cashire, woollen manufacturer, G. BLEN- 
Kin and W. Suacktxron, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchants, 


Aug. LR. CurMents, Upper Berkeley- 
street West, Connaught square, brickiayer. 
J.Cantettow, Brownlow street, Drury-lane, 
plasterer bk. Tavior, Lower place, near 
Rochdale, Lancashire, cotton spinner. Rh. 
BRarriKy, South Shields, woollen draper. oS. 
Franckys, Liverpool, bookseller. 


Aug. 18. — J. Hurros, Piccadilly, baker. 
R. Fexvines, Chancery-lane 
W. Lewis, Liverpool,merchant. M. Mysas, 


law stationer. 


Saint Peter'’s-alley, Cornhill, ishmonger. lt. 
Preece, Halifax, card maker. R. RANKIN, 
Liverpool, joiner. J. Stack, Newcastle 
upon- Tyne, ship and insurance broker. J 
Brown, Corbridge, Northumberland, spirit- 
merchant. C. Ives, Hockwold-cum. Wilton, 
Norfolk, grocer 1. KearstKy, Chorley, 


Lancashire, flour dealer D. Evans, New- 
port, Monmouthshire. tailor W. HANKES, 
Maccleshi ld,and J. HANKEs, C} orlton-ups ni 


Medlock, Lancashire, corn-dealers, 


Ang. 21—J. Battxy, Elm-street, Gray's 
Inn-iane, horse hair manufacturer M. A. 
Lewts, Norfolk street, Strand, m'iliner. Cc 
Powrtt, Blue Anchor Tavern, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, City, wine-merchant. 
Penzance, linen draper. 


H. Monynerux, 
W. Waprs, Liver 
pool, grocer. T. ADAMSON, Liverpool, com- 
mission-agent W. EE. WitttaMson and 
FE. B. Onsey, Salford, Lancashire, brewers. 
W. Biacktock and G. Tuowursoy, Choriton- 
upon Medlock, Manchester, joiners, H. 
JouNnstone, Sheffield, coach-maker. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Turrr is at present, and has been 
during the past month, less activity than 
previously existed in some of our staple 
mantfactures; it is chiefly in Cotton 
that this depression has been apparent, 
Silk and the principal branches of the 
Woollen manutactures being still in a 
very satisfactory state, 

The Market tor Colonial Produce has 
an evident tendency to improvement ; 
in Sugar this has decidedly manifested 
itself within the last fortnight, and 
grows necessarily out of the tollowing 
concurrent causes—a deticient supply to 
arrive from Jamaica, a large diminution 
of the stock on hand as compared with 
last vear,and the prospect of a consider- 
able demand for the foreign European 
markets. As to the quantity ware- 
housed here, it consists of $2,200 hhds. 
and trs. of West India, and 70.800 bays 
of Mauritius, showing a decrease as 
compared with the corresponding date 
of last year of 6,250 hhds, and trs. of 
the former, and 30,500 bags of the lat- 
ter. The present quotations are, for 
Jamaica, brown to middling, 58s. to 
Gils.; good to fine, 62s, to G4s.; Deme- 
rara, St. Vincent, &e, brown to mid- 
dling. 56s. to GOs. ; good to fine, Gls. to 
63s. The late salesot Barbadoes broug)t 
60s. to G4s.: and of Berbice, common 
low brown, 56s. Gd. to 57s. 3 low yellow, 
78. Od. ; common grey, 58s. to 58s. Gd. 
In Mauritius scarcely anything has been 
done of late; Kast India Sugars are 
retained at high prices, 34s. to S5s. is 
asked for Bengal. In the Foreign Mar- 
ket advanced prices have been freely 
given, but in some instances the prices 
asked are perfectly extravagant. 

In the Retined Market there is con- 
siderable firmness at higher prices; 4]s. 
and 42s. is obtained for fine crushed, 
and 82s. for lumps; and there is a con- 
siderable demand for the home trade. 
The last gazetted average price of Sugar 
is 17. 15s. 23d. per ewt. 

There is jess animation in the market 
for British Plantation Coffee, but some 
small sales recently made of Jamaica 
and Demerara brought high prices for 
clean descriptions; Jamaica, low mid- 
dling to middling, 100s. to 107s. ; ordi- 
nary to fine ordinary, 90s, to 101s. ; De- 
merara, fine ordinary to low middling, 
6s. Gd. to 99s. In East India and 
Foreign Coffee some large sales have 
been made at improved prices ; Ceylon, 
fi3s. Gd. wo 65s.; good to fine ordinary 
Brazil, 54s. to 55s. ; St. Domingo, at 55s, 


In Cocoa there is but little doing; 
late sales of British Plantation give 51s. 
to 5D4s. for Trinidad, and 45s, to 47s, for 
Granada, 

Rum steadily maintains its quota- 
tions, but the amount of business is 
trifling. 

In Silk, Wool, and Cotton, the mar- 
ket for the first is animated; for the 
second, brisk ; and for the last, decidedly 
dull. 

Tra.—An extensive sale of 50,000 
chests Private Trade Teas commenced 
on the 25th. On the first day, the in- 
ferior descriptions were for the greater 
part taken in; Boheas, at 11d. to TLAd; 
good common Congous, Is.3d. to 1s. 34d, 
better, at Is. 5td.; Twankays, Is. 74d. 
to Is. 9d.; the Hysons and Gunpowders 
were principally sold, a reduction of 3d. 
to dd. per Ib. being submitted to—the 
former, at 2s. 6d, to 3s. 2d.; the latter, 
at 2s. 10d. to ds. In reply to a question 
put to the chairman at the sale, as to 
whether the Company’s stock of Boheas 
would be forced on the market pre- 
viously to the Ist of July next, when 
the duty will be raised from Is, 6d, to 
2s. 1d. per Ib., he said, that although not 
authorized to make an official communi- 
cation, he could take it upon himself to 
state that the Company would pay the 
present duty previously to that date, 
and bring forward their stock at such 
times as should not oppress the market. 
The Company have announced a sale of 
nearly 50,000 chests of Teas, to com- 
mence on the Ist September. 

In Indigo there is rather an increased 
disposition to do business, with some 
small inerease of price; the next pe- 
riodical sale is fixed for the 20th Octo- 
ber, and is expected to consist of 5000 
to 6000 chests. 

In the Corn Market, the samples of 
Wheat which now come in from Essex 
and Kent are chiefly new, but there is 
still a good supply of old wheat from 
Suffolk ; the trade, however, is dull, 
many of the mills being wholly or par- 
tially stopped by the want of water. 
This has occasioned a fall of full ls. per 
quarter during the last fortnight. 

The accounts from the Hop districts 
are very favourable; picking has al- 
ready commenced, and sume new Hops 
will be in the market before the com- 
mencement of September. The duty is 
estimated at 225,0002. 

The Market for English Securities 
has suffered some depression since the 
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early part of the month; principally 


irom a limitation of the amount of 
money in circulation, in consequence of 


the payment of the heavy instalment of 
10 per cent.on the lean for 15.000,0002; 
nitl rh the Bank has considerably al. 
leviated the pressure by anticipating by 
m me aa their periodic al advances on 
Commercial and Exchequer Bills, and 

ther by adopting the unusual course 
of making advances upon Stock, Consols 
are now about | per cent. lower than at 
the commencement of the month; and 
Omnium, which on being issued rose 
ray dly to 34 per cent. premium, has 
now fallen below 24 per cent. 

It is. however, in the Foreign Market, 
and chiefly in Spanish Securities, that 
the depression has been of a serious cha- 
racter. The diminution of the cirenla- 
tion would of course be sensibly felt in 
every description; but the disturbances 
which have broken out in various parts 
of Spain, and latterly in the capital it- 
self, have had a ruinous effect on her 
furs Cortes Bonds, at the beginning 
of the month, were about 50, and Sx rip 
at a discount of 10; recently, the Bonds 
have been at 36. and the discount on 
Serip 23; the tranquillization of Madrid 
has, however, improved them to the ex- 
tent of about 4 percent. During the 
month of August, Portuguese Bonds 
have fallen about 5 per cent. ; Chilian, 
6 per cent.; Colombian, 5 per cent. ; 


Mexican, | per cent; and Peruvian 
about 4d per cent, 
The closing prices of the 25th are 


subjoined :— 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 214 15—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 80] 90—Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 89) g—Three and a Half per Cent. 
Reduced, 08; 0—Three and a Half per 
Cent. New, 98) }—Long Annuities, 
1860, 163 2,—India Stock, 2524 34— 
India Bonds, 5 7—Exechequer Bills, 20 
22—-Consols for Account, 89} 9 —Ditto 
Omnium, 2} 4. 


STARES. 
Anglo-Mexican, 6 d—-Bolanes, 120 
125—Brazilian, Imperial, 32 4—Ditto 
IY El Rey, 5 6—Canada, 344 54—Colom- 
bian, 12 18—Real Del Monte, 18 20 

— United Mexican, 5 4. 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 100 4—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 86 4—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 36 8—Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 305 14—Danish, 3 per cent. 
764 7—Duteh, 24 per cent. 534 J— 
Ditto, 5 per cent. LOLg j—Mexican, 6 
per eent. 35 6—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 
25 7~ Portuguese, 3 per cent. 554 
Ditto Regency, 5 per cent. 86 4— 
Russian O/. sterling, 5 percent. LOO 4 

Spanish, 1821, 5 per cent. 40 4— 
Ditto, 1835, Scrip, 5 per cent. 19} }. 
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GREAT 


July 2 
cipal Corporations’ Baill. 


BRITAIN. 


27.— Several petitions were presented on the subject of the Muni- 
A long discussion took place between the Duke 
ot Neweastle and Lord Brougham respecting the measure. 


His Grace 


complained that it interfered with the King’s prerogative, and that the 
Commission, promoting what was called the inquiry, was not legal. The 
Noble Lord maintained that it was framed on the principle of all previous 


(Commissions. 


July 2s, 


Lord Strangford presented a petition from Coventry, praying 


to be heard by counsel against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. The peti- 
tion led to a long conversation, in which Lords Brougham and Plunket 
suggested that there might be two counsel heard for all the Corporations, 
those parties now in town from the several Corporations agreeing as to the 


counsel who should be selected. 
ill was read a second time. 


July 30, 


This was eventually agreed to, and the 


On the presentation of petitions respecting the Municipal 


Corporations’ Bill, Lord Brougham denied that he was exposed to the 
charge of delaying the Bill because he had sanctioned the hearing of 
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Counsel. His object in doing so was to save time.—The Marquess of 
Londonderry gave notice, that he should bring forward the conduct of 
Don Carlos in ordering certain marines to be shot.—In pursuance of the 
arrangement previously made, Counsel were then called to the bar, to be 
heard against the Corporations’ Bill on behalf of sundry corporations. Sir 
C. Wetherell addressed their Lordships at great length, condemning the 
Bill as altogether democratic, republican, and radical in its principles. He 
proceeded till near ten o'clock, when he retired on account of the extreme 
heat; and he afterwards, through Lord Kenyon, begged the indulgence of 
their Lordships till the next day, as he was too exhausted to proceed. 


July 31.—After the presentation of several petitions against the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Bill, SirC. Wetherell appeared at the bar, and renewed 
his address against the provisions of the Bill ; after which he was followed 
by Mr. Knight. 

August 1.—Their Lordships met to hear Counsel on the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill.—Mr. Knight resumed his address, and at great length 
argued against the general principles of the Bill. At the conclusion of his 
speech Sir C. Wetherell made a claim to have witnesses heard at the bar, 
to which Lord Brougham objected.—The Earl of Winchilsea implored 
Viscount Melbourne, in regard to his own character and that of lis col- 
leagues, and tor the salvation of the country, to ponder well as to what 
he would do. The House was placed in such a position as it never had 
been before, and for the honour of England let them abandon the Bull, 
and he would give his utmost support to a Parliamentary Committee. If 
the Peers ever consented to a Bill of that kind, he would think it a shame 
to belong to them.—-Lord Melbourne said, on Monday he would undoubt- 
edly move that the Bill be committed.—Lord Winchilsea stated that he 
should then move, and divide the House, upon an Address to the Crown 
for copies of any further instructions given to the Commissioners other 
than were before the House.—The Duke of Newcastle asked whether the 
Noble Viscount did not mean to hear the offered evidence ?—Lord Mel- 
bourne replied in the negative-—The Duke of Newcastle said this was 
the most arbitrary proceeding which he had ever known, The Bill was 
so atrocious, as far as regarded the liberty of the country, that he had no 
hesitation in saying that the Ministers of the King were liable to im- 
peachment, and if no other Noble Lord would undertake that task he 
would do so, 


August 3.—Lord Melbourne rose to move the order of the day for re- 
solving into Committee on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, and pro- 
ceeded to address the House, having first proclaimed himself tired of the 
political differences which had prevailed during the last five years. He 
alluded to the manner in which the present Bill had been passed by the 
Commons, without any change or amendment of the least importance in 
any of its provisions ; but he did not anticipate that their Lordships would 
be as ready to agree either in the existence of the evil or the justice of the 
remedy. The Noble Lord then entered into a description of the principle 
upon which the Bill was founded, and concluded by moving that the 
Seats resolve itself into a Committee on the Bill.—The Earl of Carnarvon, 
after a speech in which he deprecated the Bill as an unjust interference 
with political rights, moved as an amendment, “ That evidence be taken 
at the bar of this House in support of the allegations of the several peti- 
tions praying to be heard against the Bill, before the House be put into a 
Committee of the whole House on the said Bill.""—The Earl of Winchilsea 
contended that the Noble Viscount at the head of the Government should 
lay before the House every tittle of evidence given to the Commissioners. 
He was a friend to municipal reform, but this measure was so unconstitu- 
tional that he could not give it his support. It was a violation of the 
right of property.—Lord Brougham spoke strongly in favour of the mea- 
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Sure, and Lord Lyndhurst against it. A long debate ensued, after which a 
division took place, the result of which was—for the original motion, 54 ; 
jor the amendment to hear evidence, 124. 


Aue. 4.. The Lords met at eleven o’clock, to hear evidence against the 
Mumie:pal Corporations’ Bill. Several witnesses were examined regard- 
ing the Corporations of Coventry, Oxtord, Grantham, &c.— Lord Melbourne 
(in consequence of some inquiry as to what he should do with a particular 
| fition) repent d his } rotest against the present proceeding on principle 

stating that he had bowed to the majority—that he had submitted—but 


that he had been coerced into the proceeding. 


Aug. 5.—The hearine of evidence at the bar against the Municipal 
Corporations’ Bill was resumed, and witnesses trom Bristol and Sandwich 
were heard. “Ther Lordships atterwards proceeded to receive petitions, 
and to dispose of the other orders of the dav.—The Duke of Richmond 
adverted to the Foreagn Newspaper Postage Bill, and observed that it was 
to be regretted that there had not been some provision made regarding 


sending newspapers to a short distance from London. 

\ug. 6.—Their Lordships were engaged in the examination of witnesses 
acaimst the Mumeipal Corporations’ Bill from eleven o clock in the morn- 
mg to hall-past ten at mht, with an interval for refreshment of only two 
hours The corporations to winch the evidence referred were those of 
Dover, Marlborough, Norwich, Rochester, Henley-upon-Thames, Haver- 
ine-atte- Bower, and St. Albans. 


\ug. 7. —After the presentation of several petitions against the Muni- 
epal Corporations’ Bill, the examination of witnesses was again resumed. 
Several Bills on their Lordships’ table were advanced a stage. 


\ng §.—- Witnesses against the Corporations’ Bill were again examined 


at their Lordships’ bar. 

Aug. 11.—The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the second reading of the 
Cathohe Marnage Bill. Uponwhich the House divided, and the numbers 
were tor the motion, 16—arainst it, 42. 

\ug. 12.—Lord Melbourne moved that the House resolve itself intoa 
Committee on the Mumeipal Corporations’ Bill. The Duke of Newcastle 
moved that the Bill be committed this day six months.-.The Earl of 
Mansfield said he should not resist the commitment.—The Duke of Wel- 


lngton differed, with regret, from many of lus noble friends, but observed 
that he did not feel himself justified in opposing the Committee.—The 


Duke of Cumberland said he should not vote at all; if it should ge into 
Committee, he would devote his best attention tothe correcting of the Bill. 

Phe orginal motion was eventually agreed to, the House resolved into 
Committee proforma, alter which it resumed, and the Bill was ordered to 
be mumitted 


Aug. 138.—The Insh Church and the Militia Staff Reduction Bills were 
brought up from the Commons; the former was ordered to be read a second 
tune on the 20th inst., the latter on the l4th.. Their Lordships then re- 
solved into Committee on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—Lord Lynd- 
hurst moved as an amendment the preservation of the inchoate rights of 
treemen.—This led to considerable discussion, Lord Melbourne declaring 
that he could not sanction it.—Their Lordships eventually divided on it. 
The numbers were—tfor the onmginal clause, 37: for the amendment, 130 

majority against Mimsters, 93.—Lord Lyndhurst then moved a new 
clause, to secure to freemen the mght of voting, as was secured to them 
in the Retorm Act, in respect of Members of Parliament.—After a short 
discussion, the gallery was about to be cleared for a division, but Lord 
Melbourne, who had opposed the amendment, said, as the numbers had 


so preponderated against him on the former division, he would not trouble 
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their Lordships to divide.—The amendment was agreed to, as were some 
other amendments. 


Aug. 14.—The Duke of Richmond brought in a Bill to abolish unneces- 
sary oaths, which was read a first time.— On the motion of Lord Melbourne, 
the Militia Staff Reduction Bill was read a second time, on the under. 
standing that the debate on the principle of the Bill should be taken on 
going into Committee on Monday next.—Their Lordships then went into 
Committee on the Corporations’ Bill. 

Aug. 16.—Their Lordships having gone into Committee on the Corpora- 
tions’ Bill, Lord Lyndhurst, on clause 25, moved an amendment to the effect 
that one-fourth of the Councils, or whatever the bodies mht be called, 
should be elected for life-—Lord Brougham and Lord Melbourne, at great 
length, resisted it, as striking at the toundation of the Bill.—The debate 
occupied the whole of the evening, when the Committee divided. The 
numbers were—for the original clause, 39; for the amendment, 126; 
majority against Ministers, 87. 

Aug. 17.—The Municipal Corporations’ Bill was again considered in 
Committee. On elause 35 being read, which provides that existing Mayors 
and Councils shall go out of office, on elections of Councils under this Act, 
Lord Lyndhurst moved an amendment for their continuance. It led to 
considerable discussion, but was eventually adopted, as were various other 
amendments proposed by Lord Lyndhurst. 


Aug. 18.—The Duke of Cumberland, on presenting a petition from 
Trinity College, Dublin, for the support of the church, took the oppor- 
tunity to contradict statements that had been made of his having counte- 
nanced the establishment of Orange Lodges in that University. His 
Royal Highness stated that he had not countenanced their establishment 
in any place where it was deemed that they could be prejudicial, nor on 
any occasion where he had been not applied to.—The Earl of Wicklow in- 
quired whether it was likely, by next Session, there would be a more con- 
venient House for their Lordships to assemble in ?—Lord Duncannon said 
he could not at present give any positive answer; it would —— on the 
decision on inquiries now in progress. When there was a decision the 
works could be commenced immediately.—The Duke of Richmond thought 
that it would be better to continue to meet in the present House 
until the permanent one was prepared, rather than have some thousands 
expended on a temporary building. 


Aug. 19.—On the motion for the third reading of the Limitation of Polls 
at E ieee Bill, the Marquess of Salisbury proposed an amendment that 
‘*two hundred” be substituted instead of the number, who, as the Bill at 
present stands, might poll at each booth, viz., three hundred. The 
amendment was negatived without a division.— The Noble Marquess then 
moved that the oath clause be omitted.--Their Lordships divided, and the 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 83 to61.—Clauses 8 and 9 were 
omitted; the other clauses were agreed to, and the Bill then passed.— 
Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Church of Ireland Bill, 
and supported it at considerable length.—After a long discussion it was 
read a second time, the Bishop of Exeter giving notice that in the Com- 
mittee he should move the omission of sundry clauses—namely, those 
carrying into effect the principle of “ appropriation.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

July 27—Mr. S. Crawford moved an address to his Majesty to be 
pleased to give directions to extend relief to the poor in Mayo; the mo- 
tion, however, was eventually withdrawn, on the assurance from Lord 
Morpeth that Government had adopted, and would persevere in all prac- 
tical and advisable measures to afford relief—On the question that the 
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House again resolve into Committee on the Church of Ireland Bill, Sir J. 
Graham inouired whether it was intended to proceed with it de die tn 
diem ?—Lord J. Russell and Lord Morpeth replied that was the intention, 
when other business would afford the opportunity.—The House then re- 
solved into Committee, Lord Morpeth ce intimated that he should 
propose an amendment of the clause regarding the receivership of the 
surplus funds, and the mode of paying what the Commissioners might 
deem themselves competent to grant tor the purposes of general instrue- 
tion. The discussion of the clauses occupied the remainder of the sitting, 


July 28.—The report of the Committee on the motion to admit ladies 
in the House of Commons was brought up and ordered to be printed.— 
The report of the Hull Election Committee was brought up, and Colonel 
Thompson, the sitting Member, declared elected.——-Mr, S. Rice obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Consolidation of the three offices of Pay- 
masters of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance. 


July 29.—Captain Boldero inquired if it was true that some British 
sailors had been shot by order of Don Carlos ?—Lord ?almerston rephed 
that the only inform: ition he had received was from the commander of the 
Ringdove, which stated that some marines, having straggled away, had 
been taken; that one had been shot in consequence of the order of Don 
Carlos respecting all foreigners in arms; and that the others had been 
marched into the country. These men had belonged to Commodore Henry’s 
squadron, who assisted in the detence of Bilboa against Don Carlos.—The 
Insh Church Bill went through the Committee. Lord Morpeth atterwards 
moved that there be advanced 50,000/. from the Consolidated Fund to the 
Irish Chureh Commissioners, tor the purpose of being used to promote 
veneral education, which was eventually agreed to. 


July 30.--Mr. Tooke postponed his motion respecting the London Uni- 
versity, the Attorney-General having stated that he had prepared two 
Charters in pursuance of his Majesty’s decision upon the PO of that 
House, which he hoped would give satisfaction.—Mr. Hume afterwards 
moved, in consequence of the evidence adduced before the Ipswich Elec- 
tion Committee, that M. Keith be committed to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, which, after an extended discussion, was agreed to.-—Mr. 
M. O'Connell moved for a Committee on General Darling's conduct, which 
was opposed by the Ministers, but, after some discussion, was carried—the 
numbers —— for the motion, 55; against it, 47; majority, 8. 


July 31.—Mr. Robinson presented a petition from officers in the East 
India Guseuee s Maritime Service, excluded from compensation under 
the late Act, which, after some discussion, was laid upon the table.—Mr. 
Wason moved that M. Keith be sent to Norwich, in custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, to give evidence, if required, in the case of Mr. Pilgrim.— 
After some conversation the motion was agreed to. 

Aug. 3.—-Mr. Hume moved that T. M. Keith be sent to Norwich, in cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, to give evidence before the Grand Jury, 
relative to the Ipswie h Election matter. After some discussion the House 
divided, and the motion was carried by a majority of 8.—On the motion of 
Lord J. Russell, seconded by Sir R. Peel, a resolution was passed unani- 
mously, expressive of the just sense entertained by the House of the ser- 
vices of H. Seymour, Esq., the late Sergeant-at-Arms.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer entered into a detailed explanation of the terms of the 
loan just contracted for, which he described as highly advantageous to the 
country.—Votes charging the interest of the loan, and a further sum 
for compensation to the slave-owners of Barbadoes, upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, were passed.—The House then went into Committee on the 
Church of Ireland Bill. Several amendments were proposed and nega- 
tived, and the whole of the clauses having been agreed to, the House 
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resumed.—Lord J. Russell obtained leave to bring in a Bill further to 
reduce the Militia Staffs in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Aug. 4.—In answer to Mr. Wallace, with respect to the expense of the 
mails, Mr. Labouchere announced that a contract had been concluded with 
certain respectable persons, by which he trusted there would be a saving 
to the country of 11,000/. or 12,0002. per annum.—-On the motion of Mr, 
G. Berkeley, that the report of the Committee for the admission of Ladies 
to the gallery of that House be received, a division took place, when the 
numbers were—for the motion, 83; against it, 86; majority, 3.--Mr. T. 
Duncombe moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the case of Col. Bradley.—After some discussion, a division took place, 
when the motion was negatived by a majority of 68; the noes being 34 to 
102.—Mr. Hume brought forward his promised motion respecting Orange 
Associations in the army; and concluded by moving an address to the 
King, recommending the subject to his Majesty's attention.—The debate 
was postponed, 


Aug. 6.—Mr, W. Patten, as Chairman of the Committee on Orange 
Lodges, informed the House that by Monday he expected the whole of the 
evidence taken before the Committee would be ready to be laid upon the 
table. Tle also stated that he had received a letter from the Duke of 
Cumberland, which the Committee had determined to print with the evi- 
dence.—The Speaker informed the House that he had received a commu- 
nication from the late Sergeant-at-Arms, expressing his dutiful acknow- 
ledgments to the House. -Lord F, Egerton, as Chairman, reported from 
the Committee on the Great Yarmouth election, that E. H. Lushington 
Preston, Esq., J. E. Lalor, Esq., and — Green, Esq., received notices, but 
declined answering the questions put to them.—Mr. Hume moved that 
these gentlemen be called to the bar—Mr. Preston appeared at the bar, 
and stated that he would not answer the Committee, his objection being 
that he is an accused party.—The witness having withdrawn, Mr. O’Con- 
nell moved that he be committed to Newgate.—A long discussion took 
place, in which the Solicitor-General insisted that the witness was justified 
in his refusal.—Mr,. O'Connell after this withdrew his original motion, in 
order to substitute one to the effect that the witness be called in, and in- 
formed by the Speaker that he was bound to answer all questions before 
the Committee, except such as tended to criminate himself.—Upon this 
the House divided ; for the motion, 113; against it, 65.—The witness was 
accordingly called in and admonished by the Speaker.—Mr. Lalor was 
then called to the bar, and after a long examination and discussion, he 
and Mr. Green were admonished by the Speaker.-- Lord F. Egerton moved 
that W. Prentice be committed to Newgate.—Mr. Hardy proposed, as an 
amendment, that Mr. Prentice be called to the bar, and admonished in the 
same way as the other witnesses.—After some discussion, the House di- 
vided, when there appeared, for the original motion, 83; against it, 16.— 
Mr. Plumtre moved for the minutes of evidence at the trial by court-mar- 
tial of Captain Acheson, of the Royal Artillery, at Malta, in the year 1824, 
The House divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 27; against 
it, 54. 

Aug. 7.—Lord J. Russell moved that, for the remainder of the session, 
orders of the day should have precedence of notices of motion.— Mr. Hume 
asked what prospect the Noble Lord had of the termination of the ses- 
sion. Should it be necessary, in reference to measures before another 
place, he should move a call of the House.—Lord J. Russell said, if any 
extraordinary circumstances should arise, the present order might be set 
aside.—Atter a short conversation, the motion was agreed to.—-In reply to 
inquiry, the Attorney-General said he had looked over the report on the 
Ipswich election case, and he did not think there was any evidence in it 
likely to convict the late Members of bribery. 
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Aug. 10.—- Mr. Goulburn inquired whether there was any truth in state- 
ments that he had received ot desertions from the Portsmouth varrison 
having taken place, and of the parties having entered the service of the 


Queen of Spain; and it so, whether the Government had adopted any 
Steps thereupon Lord Palmerston said that a hulk had been granted tor 
the assembling of the troops enlisted tor the Queen of Spain, in como 
bercy ue ? thd that the Spanish Ambassador had expressed a 
wish that the hulk should be scearehed whenever such a proceeding might 
be deemed requisite Lord Tlowick remarked that some individuals lad 
| ted. under the « cous impression that they were at liberty te enter 
’ vice, and that | rel Hil | id assucd orders tor the strictest inquiry, 
anil | hing recruiting at Portsmouth. In reply to Mr. G. Price, Lord 
Palmerston intimated that the Spamsh prisoners who had sought refuge 
nd tur Phot be given upon the demand of the Spanish Consul. 
House resolved itsell into a Committee ot Supply, when the muis- 

( rit estimates wer proces led with, and se veral vrants were voted. 


Aug. 1 Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Robinson, stated that the 
roti from the Portuguese Government announcing its intention. to 


suspend the treaty of Isto, had been accompamed by an intimation that rf 
was desirous toenter into a new treaty upon principles of reciprocal advan- 
ta Ile had no « ction to lay upon the table so much of the despatch 
» was necessary.—-The reduction of the Militia Staff Bill passed through a 
Committee.-- On the motion of Mr. Hume, a Committee was appointed to 
moauie unto the mnstitution and extent of Orange Lodges in Great Britain 
and the ecolomes.—The order of the day for resuming the adjourned debate 
on Orange Lodees in lreland was then read. A long debate ensued, the 
lich was the adoption of Mr. Hlume’s motion, with some altera- 

tions, suggested by Lord J. Russell, tor an address to lus Majesty, praying 


him to anstitute an mnquiry into the existence and extent of Orange Lodges 


Aug. 12.-—The Municipal Corporations’ (ireland) Bill was read a second 


time, atter a bref discussion. The Prisons’ Regulation Rill went through 
a Comunittes Lord Morpeth moved the third reading of the Imsh Church 
Bill. Mr... Young opposed it, as most injurious to the Established 
( chof Treland, and as calculated to give satisiaction to no party in 
that country. —The Bull was, after some discussion, read a third time and 


Aug. 13. Lord J. Russell moved the third reading of the Miltia Staff 


Reduction Bill. —Colonel Sibthorp moved, as an amendment, that it be 
read a third time that day six months —On a division, there appeared, for 
the motion, 100. for the amendment, 0.—The Bil was then read a third 
time and passed.—The Attorney-General, in reply to — uiry, stated that 
ud commenced proceedings against persons charged with bnbery at 
the Ipswich election.—Resolutions were proposed by “Mr. Hume, to the 
t he resolutions of the House in 1s01, with Rroet? to the printed 
PAPers, — be reseinded, and that a new scheme, on the principles 
recommended by the late Committee, be adopted.-- Considerable discussion 
ed, | i several of the resolutions were postponed tillthe next Session. 
On the portend that the Journals should be printed in a smaller type, a 
division took place, there appearing for the motion, 22; against it, 40.-— 
The resolutions agres d to were ord red to be sent up to the Lords tor their 
assent.—-The Slave-owners’ Compensation Bill, atter some discussion, was 
read a third time, and passed. ey" Irish Corporations Bill was com- 
mitted, and the clauses agreed to: the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bull 
was also committed.—A clause was proposed by Mr. S. Crawtord, to extend 
the operation of the Bill to England and Wales, but it was negatived with- 
out a division.— Mr. Baring obtained leave to bring in a Baill to amend the 
Srd and 4th of Wiliam IV., so far as relates to the office of Clerk of the 
Crown 
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Aug. 14.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, ina Committee of Ways 
and Means, brought forward his financial statement, * the Budget.” by 
the April balance-sheet, the income was 46,087,0002, and the expenditure 
45,185,0002, leaving a surplus of 902,000/7.; but by the balance-sheet up to 

July, the income appears to have been 45,539 0007, and the expenditure 
41. 34,0007, leaving a surplus oll, 205,0001. instead of 902,000/. Lord 
Althorp anticipated an income of 45,778,000/., whereas the income has been 
45,539,000/7,, showing a falling off of 2 19,0000. : : but then he had caleulated 
the expenditure at 44,800,0002, whereas it) did not exceed 44,334,000, so 
that there was a diminution of expenditure of 466,000/, to meet a diminu- 
fion of income of 239,000/,, being a surplus of 227,000/. beyond Lord 
Althorp’s calculation, So much for the past year, The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman then caleulated the income of the country, for the coming year, at 
45,550,000/, and the expenditure at 44,715,000/, leaving a surplus of 
$35,000/, But from this surplas certain deductions were to be made. It 
hi. l | bee fe de ¢ ided on Thursck t\ rls olit to provide for the interest due to We sf 
India proprietors, from the period that they suffered a pecumary loss by 
the abolition of slavery. This inte rig has not vet been voted, and as to be 
provided tor trom the tst of August, S34. The total possible charge for 
the present year on account of the We st India loan is 1,010,000/,, awainst 
Which there ¢ an only be set the surplus of 835,0007,, so that there may be 
a deficieney of 175,000/. This is. stating the hability at the utmost pos- 
sible amount: but he was of opinion that the amount would not exceed 
between 600.0007, and 700, we 9 so that there might be a surplus of from 
150,000/7, to 2000002, The Rig ht Hon. Gentleman went into a variety of 
Statements of exports and imports, of nig gy of commodities in 
general use, of the increase of manufactures, &c., to show that the country 
Was r apidly improving. The alteration in the poor-laws had greatly re- 
duced the e “ey nditure of the country, and particalarly the agniculturists, 
While it had greatly benefited the working classes. Having stated the 
Income and expenditure for the year, he remarked that there is little room 
for the reduction of taxes. The duty on flint glass is to be reduced trom 
6d, to 2d. a pound—the drawback in proportion, The loss to the revenue 
from this reduction he estimated at between 60,000/ and 70,0002. for the 
present year, In future years the loss would be made up by increased con- 
sumption and the diminution of smuggling. An alteration in the duty on 
spirit-lieences, Which is to be fixed on a seale graduated according to the 
consumption, would e ause a reduction of about 40,0007. at the utmost. 
The repeal of the stamp-duty on awards in Ireland would at the utmost 
amount to 5002. These are the only reductions. In conclusion, Mr. Rice 
declared that he was warranted in asserting that the credit of this country 
surpassed that of any country in the world.—A long and desultory dis- 
cussion followed, in which many liberal Members, among them Mr. ¢ 
Buller and Mr. Hume, expressed ‘their extreme dissatisfaction at the paltry 


reductions proposed, and at the absence of all mention of any reduction of 


the stamp-duty.—Mr. Buller said there was contempt in the way it had 
been passed over.—The Tories, on the other hand, led by Mr. Goulburn, 
said they were satisfied with the measure.— Mr. Rice then rose, and with 
regard 10 the reduction of the duty on newspapers, the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman said it amounted to 450,000/. He had not a surplus to that 
amount, but supposing that he had, would the House consent to its being 
apphed to the reduction of the stamp-duty on newspapers? The advo- 
cates of the reduction declared that it would be worse than nothing, unless 
the whole duty were repealed at once. He hoped the House would be dis- 
posed at some fit and convenient time to consider the subject of the stamp- 
duties on newspapers, with a view to a better arrangement ultimately ; 
alter which the resolutions were agreed to. 


Aug. 16.—Lord J. Russell presented his Majesty's answer to the resolu- 
tions of the House regarding Orange Lodges, which was as follows :—“* My 
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attention has been, and shall continue to be, directed to practices contrary 
to the regulations and injurious to the discipline of my troops. T owe it 
no less to the dignity of my Crown than to the safety of the country and 
the welfare of my brave and loval army, to discourage and prevent any 
attempts to intro duce secret societies into its ranks: and you may rely on 
my determination to adopt the most effectual means for that purpose.”’"— 
The Imprisonment tor Debt Bill was read a third time and passed, and 
ordered to be forwarded to the Lords. 

Aug. 17.-- Lord J. Russell, in answer to Mr. Lyneh, stated that next 
Session the Government would propose a Bill to separate the judicial from 
the senatorial tunections of the Lord Chancellor.—Mr. Hawes moved cer- 
tain resolutions with a view to extend the time for the delivery of designs 
for the New Houses of Parhament tothe Ist of January next; they were 
opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and negatived without a 
division, 

Aug. 18.— Mr. W. Patten reported from the Select Committee on Orange 
Institutions in Great Britain and the Colomes, that Lieut.-Ccl. Fairman, 
who was represented to this Committee as Deputy Gri and Master and 
Secretary to 0 Orange Lodges ot Great Britain, having been called upon 
to produce a le tter bok State d to be in his posse SSION, and whic h he ad- 
mitted contained copies of letters, entered by himself and agents, having 
reference to the proceedings of such Orange Institutions, hi ad refused to 
comply with such re yerre The report hasinn been brought up,it was 
ordered to be printed, and it was further ordered that Lieut.-Col. Fairman 
should attend at the bar of the House. 


Aug. 19. Mr. Hume moved that Lieut.-Col. Fairman, the Deputy Grand 
Secretary to the Grand Orange Lodge of England, be ealled to the bar, he 
having refused to produce the letter-book of the lodge.—Col. Fairman 
having been ealled, said that he had offered to make selections trom the 
copies of correspondence in his possession; but the book he did not pro- 
duce even to the Committee of the Grand Lodge, and should not if they 
asked tor it. He now retused to produce the book containing correspond- 
ence on the subject of Orange Lodges; and he did so on pubhe grounds, 
He would not produce copies of all the letters regarding Orange Lodges, 
because he would not act under the influence of threat, be the consequences 
what they might.—Col. Perceval moved that the short-hand writer should 
be instructed to read over to Col. Fairman the questions and answers put 
to him and made by him betore the Committee and in the House.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted this proposition, as tending to esta- 
blish a dangerous precedent.—Aftter a long conversation, Col. Perceval 
said he should protest against compelling the witness to produce his 
private letter-book, as the exertion of a despotic power—The House 
divided on Colonel Perceval’s proposition. The numbers were, ayes 19; 
noes 129; majority against it, 110.-- Colonel Fairman was again examined, 
and again retused to produce the book.—Mr. Wallace moved that the 
Colonel be taken into custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, with the view of 
next moving that the Sergeant and officers of the House go with the wit- 
ness to his residence, and there seize all books and papers, seal them, and 
bring the m to the House, the re to be examined by a Select C‘ommiuttee, to 
separate those that bore upon the question of Orange Lodges, and to for- 
ward them to the Committee thereon. Colonel Fairman being further 
examined, said that the book was in his possession at his residence, but he 
would not sav where there. The Colonel again withdrew, and a long and 
somewhat stormy discussion arose on the subject. It was, however, even- 
tually determine d that Lieut..Col. Fairman should be called in and informed 
that it was the opimon of the House that he was bound to produce the 
book.—He again retused, and was thereupon ordered to withdraw, 


Aug. 20.—Mr. Hume brought up a report from the Committee on Orange 
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Lodges, stating that Colonel Fairman persisted in his intention of not 
giving up the book, and moved that he be taken into the custody of the 


Sergeant-at-Arms.— Mr. Warburton further moved that the Sergeant-at- 

| Arms do go to the residence of Colonel Fairman, and there seize and take | 
| possession of the book.— After considerable discussion, the latter motion, | 
| at the suggestion of the Speaker and Lord John Russell, was withdrawn, 
| the former, however, being agreed to.—Mr. Hume then gave notice of a 


motion to enforce the production of the book.—Mr. Sergeant Jackson 
moved the third reading of the Clandestine Marriages Bill. —Mr. Poulter 
moved the omission of clause 2.--The House divided, and the numbers 
were—ayes, 33; noes, 21.—The clause was then struck out, and the Bill 
was read a third time. 

Aug. 21.--The Sergeant-at-Arms informed the House that, on the receipt 
of the Speaker's warrant last might, he proceeded with two messengers to 
the residence of Col. Fairman, but the Colonel was not at home. The 
messengers had since made diligent search, but had, up to the present 
time, been unable to apprehend Col. Fairman, 


| THE COLONIES. 


CANADA, 


Tue following is a comparative statement of the numbers of ships, 
settlers, &c. up to the 17th of July, 1834 and 1835, inclusive, by which if 
will be seen that there had been a considerable falling off in the number 
of arrivals of the latter :— 





Vessels. Tons. Emigrants. 
1835 . 538 . ° 154,860 ° ° 7.810 
Trade was good in the colony, and the prospects of the agriculturists con- 


tinued most cheering, 
ST. VINCENT’S. 

A Bill had passed the House of Assembly of St. Vincent's to compen- 
sate the apprentices for some losses they sustained by the Emancipation 
Act, which they possessed under the old law, in reference to the time 
granted them for the rearing of provisions. The Council had made some 
amendments in it, which the Assembly refused to allow. Unless such a 
measure passes, it seems the island will not have any claim for compen- 
sation. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 





Accounts from New Brunswick state that the long-agitated question 


between the Crown and the inhabitants of New Brunswick, relative to 
quit-rents, has at length been amicably settled, and the Legislature, after 
i a special session, which had only lasted nine days, was prorogued by Sir 


Archibald Campbell. In this brief space, however, from the understand- 
ing which existed previous to its commencement, that the Crown would 
surrender its right to the quit-rents in future, on condition that 12002, per 
annum should be permanently voted in lieu thereof, much harmony pre- 
vailed among the co-ordinate branches of the Legislature, and several laws 
of local importance were enacted. The sum thus granted is to be applied 
to the purposes of the improvement of the internal communications of the 
provinces. 
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FOREIGN STATES, 
FRANCE, 


Awonast the ways and means by which the French seek to attain poli- 
tical perfection, the starthng experiment of an“ Infernal Machine” has 
been revived for the instruction of Louis Philippe. This device, so eriti- 
cally trustrated when direct d avuainst Huonaparte, had the effect of ren- 
dering the First Consul an absolute Dietator. Inthe recent instance we 
have little doubt that the result will be similar; the genius of the French 
appears to incline them to Anarchy or Despotism. 

The tollowing is a summary ot the particulars relating to this tragie 
event :—The second of the anniversary days of July having been appointed 
for the customary annual review of the National Guards, at nine o clock 
on the morning of Tuesday the 2sth.o the King leit the Tuileries, aeeom- 
panied by a numerous Statf, including his three eldest sons and the Field 
Marshals and General Officers present in Pans, The King having passed 
along the whole line of the Boulevards, on the side on which the National 
Guards were drawn up, his Majesty returned on the opposite side, on 
Which the troops of the line were stationed. About a quarter past twelve, 
at the moment that the roval cavalcade arrved at the rising cround on 


the Boulevard du Temple, a tremendous explosion took place, like the 
fire of an entire company, the dreadful effeet of which was immediately 
manifest upon the party accompanying his Majesty. This explosion issued 
from a small window on the second 


story, about twenty feet from the 
ground, over a wine-shop of the lowest order, Just opposite the Jardin 
Ture. The instrument emploved consisted of a number of gun-barrels, all 
radiating from one point, and so disposed as to be eapable of being dis- 
charged by the application of a single match. The King, against whose 
hie this diaboheal instrument was maniiestly prepared, with his sons, pro- 
videntially escaped unhurt, although the horse on which his Majesty rode 
recerved a wound of which it ts said to have since died. Marshal Mortier, 
Duke de Treviso, the Leeut.-Colone! of the sth Lemon of the National 
Guards, who was in the rear of his Majesty at the moment of the explo- 
sion, was killed en the spot: General de Lachasse was mortally wounded 
inthe forehead: and the total amount of the slaughter, as officially stated 
by the “ Momiteur,” amounts to tourteen killed and seventeen wounded, 
among whom, besi’es those above-mentioned, are some officers of rank. 
The name ot the wretched perpetrator 


a Corsican bv birth and a des] erado 


t this diabolical erime is Fiescho, 
vy character. Nothing has tran- 
any political party in France in this murderous attempt. 


spired unpleaty: 
SPAIN, 

\ccounts received from Madvid state that the Spanish government has 
at last been made sensible to the importance of the recognition of the 
Spanish American States, as it affects her own interests and welfare at 
this crisis; that the inadmissible pretensions are withdrawn, and that a 
passport has been expedited to his Excellency Senor Santa Maria, by the 
Spanish Minister, as Winaster of the Republre of Mexico, &e. 

The * Madrid Gazette” of the 29th ult. contains a decree for suppressing 
nine hundred convents in different parts of Spain, the property of whjch 
isto be apphed towards the payment of the debts of the State! The 
government thus defies the power of the Church of Rome! In Catalonia 
atrocious scenes are going on: a considerable number of helpless monks 
have been butchered by the mob in several towns. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


MARSHAL MORTIER, DUKE OF TREVISO, 


Marshal Mortier, Duke de Treviso, was born in 1768, consequently he 
was in his 6sth year. He was the son of a merchant, who represented the 
fiers etat of Cambresis at the States General, in 1789. The Marshal was 
originally brought up in his father’s profession, and quitted his station as 
clerk ina mereantile counting-house at Dunkirk, in 1791, to serve in’ the 
lirst battalion of volunteers of the Dep: ~— nt of the North, in which he 
Was at once received with the rank of Captain. Having distinguished 
himself on various occasions, he was made an Adjutant-General in 1793. 
His first command as a general officer was at the attack of the fortress of 
St. Pierre. In 1796 he had the command of the advance guard of the 
army of the Sambre-et-Meuse, then under the orders of Gen, Lefevre. On 
the 3ist of May of the same vear he attacked the Austrians, defeated them, 
and drove them beyond the Archer. During the whole of the war, which 
was closed by the treaty of Campo Formio, we find Gen. Mortier actively 
engaged, and invariably successful in every enterprise with which he was 
intrusted by his superior in command. In the campaign of 1799 he had 
again the command of the advance guard. His services in that station 
were Ina great measure conducive to the success of the French arms, and 
fothe high opimon that Napoleon conceived of his military talents. It 
was Gen. Mortier whom Napoleon sent, in 1803, at the he: ul of his first 
expedition to Hanover. The whole of the military operations were, on the 
part of the French army, directed by Gen. Mortier, and the result was the 
memorable Convention of Sublingen, by which the electorate of Hanover 
was placed in the hands of the French. On his return to Paris he was 
appointed to the command of the artillery of the Guard; and in 1844 he 
was raised, with other officers of superior merit, to the rank of a Marshal, 
and decorated with the Grand Cross of the newly-instituted order of the 
Legion of Honour. 

In the campaigns of 1805 and 1806, Gen, Mortier was at the head of one 
of the divisions of the grand army, commanded in chief by Napoleon in 
person. The greatest feat of arms ever achieved by any French troops, 
fell during this war to the lot of a corps of 4000 commanded by Marshal 
Mortier. Having fallen in with the whole of the Russian army, led by 
Kutusoff, and foreed to accept battle or lay down his arms, Mortier 
fought with a valour and superiority of tactics which allowed sufficient 
time for considerable reinforcements to come to his aid. This affair gave 
great celebrity to Mortiers name throughout the French army and in 
France. His fellow citizens at Cambray wished to raise a public monu- 
ment in that city in memory of his action with Kutusoff, but Mortier posi- 
tively refused to allow it. It was Marshal Mortier who captured Hamburgh 
at the close of 1806. On that occasion he displayed a rancorous hostility 
against everything that was English, which greatly surprised all who had 
any knowle dge of his early life. In his younger days he had lived a good 
deal in Scotland, and the counting-house at Dunkirk where he received 
his commercial education, was that of an English merchant. His intimacy 
and intercourse with natives of this country, of which he spoke the lan- 
guage fluently, had been such, that few would believe it was in pursuance 
of orders issued from himself that the whole of the British residents in 
Hamburgh were thrown into prison, and every particle of British property 
was confiscated. In 1808 he was raised to the imperial Dukedom of 
Treviso, receiving at the same time a “ dotation,” attached to the title, of 
100,000 franes (40002.) per annum out of the crown domains of Hanover. 
He lost this income at the peace of 1814. Soon after the opening of the 
Sept.—VOL. XLV. NO. CLXXVII, K 
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Spanish war he was sent to Spain, where he co-operated with several 
successive commanders-in-clhief, and fought the battle of Oceana, which he 
and his countrymen have claimed as having been won by the corps under 
his immediate command. Subsequently he accompanied Napoleon to 
Russia, and it was to him that the hazardous undertaking of blowing up 
the Kremlin at Moscow was intrusted, Tle took an active part in the 
whole of this and the subsequent campaigns under Napoleon. 


Durning the earher part of the reign of Louis XVIII, Marshal Mortier 


spent his time in Paris, apparently little desirous of figuring in the mili- 
tary or political world, In 1816, however, he was appointed Commandant 
of the 15th military division, the seat of which is Rouen, and soon after he 


waselected by his native department of the North, member of the Chamber 


of Deputies, in which he sat till 1819, when he was raised to the peerage. 
In IS34, on the resignation of Marshal Soult of the Presidency of the 
Council and the Ministry of War, the whole ministry being then disjointed 
and, much against the wish ot the King, on the eve of dissolution, Marshal 
Mortier was solic ited by the hing to accept the offices which Marshal Soult 
had given up, he being r the onl y individual at the moment with whom, and 
under whose pre sidency wthe other members of the Soult administration 
were Willing to remain in office. The Marshal yielded, with extreme 
reluctance, to the wishes of the King. He knew that politics were not his 
element, and soon after, at the ministerial council-table, as well as en the 
ministerial benches in the two Legislative Chambers, he felt that he was 
not in his proper place. The remarks and jokes of the press about his 
siience in the Chambers, and his imactivitvy as a minister, however good- 
naturediy expressed, at length drove the Duke de Treviso to the positive 
reso lution of withdrawing tor ever from the ministerial career. One morn- 
ing in the early part of February, therefore, he waited on the King, placed 
his act of resignation in the royal hands, and gave his Majesty to under- 
stand that his resolution to withdraw was not to be changed. Mortier is 
among the few of Napoleon's generals whose reputation for integrity and 
private worth has remained unquestioned through hfe. Though not very 
popular, owing to a natural stiffness in his manners, not more habitual 
among, than agreeable tothe French, he was always spoken of with re- 
spect, and to the last day of his existence he has enjoyed the undivided 
esteem of his countrymen. 


DON TOMAS ZUMALACARREGUL. 


Don Tomas Zur malacart regu: was born in 1789, at Ormaestegui, a village 
of about 550 inhabitants, in the province of Guipuscoa, a league and a 
half trom Villatranca. His fannly was amongst the most respectable of 
the country. Zumalacarregui, who was at college at Pampeluna when 
Spain was invaded by the French, abandoned his studies, and joined the 
gueriiia corps under Mina. In 1821 the reg ment in which he was captain 
was sentto form part of the garrison of Pampeluna. As his politieal 
opimons were known to be hostile to the new Constitutional system, he 
had to experience many annoyances, which at length determined him to 
quit his regiment, and join the army of the Faith under Quesada, who 
gave him the command of a battahon. After the war of 1823 he was 
named Lieutenant-Colonel, and on one occasion Ferdinand VII. after a 
review complimented the colonel of the regiment to which Zumalacarregui 
belonged on the remarkable military appearance and precision in their 
MANCUVTES possesses 1 by his regiment. The colonel was modest and just 
enough to reply, that for these advantages the regiment was indebted to 
the second in command, Zumalacarregui. The king asked why he was 
not a colonel. and being answered that he had not yet served the time pre- 
senbed by the regulations of the service, the king ay to * So much the 
worse for the service,” and on the instant promoted him to the rank of 
colonel, and gave him the command of the Regiment of Estremadura (the 
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15th of the Line). This regiment was shortly after pointed out as a 
model of discipline and soldierly conduct to the army. Afterthe events of 
La Granja, Zumalearregui was deprived of his command for having served 
against the Constitutionalists in 1822 and 1823. He was even accused of 
having entertained a design to proclaim Charles V. during the lifetime of 
Ferdinand. He was tried by a court martial and acquitted. The king 
declared that he never suspected his loy alty, and gave orders to Quesada, 
inspector-general of infantry, and to the minister of war, to restore him to 
his rank immediately. Quesada placed him on half-pay. Zumalacarregui 
memoralized the queen, and addressed himself personally to Quesada on 
the subject, but without avail, the latter telling him that “ as he had com- 
manded the troops of the Army of the Faith in Navarre, he was neces- 
sarily an object of suspicion to the government, and could not be employed 
in active service.” After a warm altercation, Quesada dismissed him 
rather abruptly, and some time after he was placed on the retired list, with 
an allowance of only 1200f. (50/.)) Zumalacarregui, indignant at this 
treatment, made known to some of his friends the design he had formed 
to proclaim Charles V. after the death of Ferdinand, and engaged them to 
demand their retreat and retire with him to Pampeluna, Vittoria, and other 
towns in the northern provinces, to be ready for the event. It was at this 
period that the Infant Don Carlos sent for Zumalacarregui, and conversed 
with him in the apartment of the Princess da Beira. The Prince said to 
him—* 1 look upon you as my triend. You repelled those who wished to 
engage yu in a conspiracy against my brother, in so doing you acted lke 
a true Sy aniard. I shall not forget you.” Zumalacarre yul replied, that 
he had only done his duty, and that he would do it again when the king 
should die. He soon after applied to Quesada for permission to retire to 
Pampeluna, his wife's native town, but was at first refused, until, on an 
express order of Ferdinand, permission was given him, and he arrived in 
Pampeluna four months previous to the king’s death. Having taken the 
necessary measures for the execution of his design, the moment the news of 
Ferdinand’s death reached him, he clandestinely quitted Pampeluna, and 
placed himself under the orders of Santos Ladron, who was the first to 
organize an army for Don Carlos. Onthe death of Santos Ladron, Colonel 
Eraso took the command, but he being forced by indisposition to pass into 
France, Zumalacarregui succeeded to the command, and from that moment 
commenced that brilliant military career that has rendered his name 
familiar to all Europe. Eraso having recovered his health, escaped from 
France and joined the Carlist army, the command of which Zumalacarregui 
ae yn him to resume, but Eraso refused, saying that Zumalacarregui 
ad too worthily filled that post not to merit preserving it, and that he 
(Eraso) would feel it an honour to act under him. Don Carlos sent the 
commission of Brigadier-General to Eraso, and that of Major-General to 
Zumalacarreyui, and the latter, on the arrival of Don Carlos in Navarre, 
was named Lieutenant-General and Major-General of the army. Zumala- 
carregui was rather under than over the middle size, and was beginning 
to bea little corpulent. His countenance was expressive, and his eyes 
lively and piercing. His upturned moustachios and large whiskers gave 
him a martial air, His activity was prodigious, and his memory astonish- 
ing, and though exhibiting something of petulance, and abrupt in his 
manner, he was in reality affable, goodnatured, generous, disinterested, and 
modest, and a strict observer of his word. 


ADMIRAL LAFOREY. 


Died, recently, at Brighton, in the 68th year of his age, Sir Francis 
L aforey, Bart., K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue. The ancestors of this officer 
came to England with King William, at the Revolution. His grandfather 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and Governor of Pendennis Castle. 
Sir Francis Laforey succeeded his father to the Baronetcy in 1796, he 
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having died in the West Indies, as Commander-in-Chief, and one of the 
Judges at the Island of Antigua. The subject of the present memoir was 
born at Virgima, and sent into H. M. navy early nine. In 1791, having 
arrived at the rank of Commander, he was appointed to H. M. sloop Fairy, 
served in her onthe Leeward Island Station tor two years, and was then 


despatched to England with an — of the capture of the island of 


Tobago. On the 5th June, 1793, Captain Laforey was promoted to Ins 
Post-rank, and shortly atter had the command of the ( Carystort, of 34 guns, 
and onthe 29th May, 1794, captured the Castor, French frigate, of 32 
guns and 200 men, 16 of whom were slain, and nine wounded. ‘The Carys- 
tort lost but one man killed and six wounded. The Castor had formerly 
been a British ship, captured by the French, regularly condemned, and 
re-commissioned in their service, vet the Navy Board put ina claim for 
her to be restored to the British service on payment of salvage: but, on 
the matter commg betore the Admiralty Court, Sir James Marniot, the 
judge, decided she was a lawful prize, and the whole value was decreed to 
the captors. Capt. Laforey atterwards had L’Aimable, Beaulieu. and 
Scipio, inthe West Indies - in the latter ship he was very active, m= con- 
junction with Commodore Parr, and Major-General W hyte, in_ the e: —_— 
of the Dutch settlements of Demerara, E rong and Berbice, in 1795 

Immediately on saceeeing to the Baronetey, Captain Latorey was ap- 
pointed to the Hydra, and, while eruizing off the coast of France, in com- 
pany with the Vesuvins bomb, and Trial cutter, he, on the Ist of May, 
1798, discovered a French fngate, a corvette, and a cutter. After a long 
chase, the tormer was brought to action by the Hydra, who succeeded in 
drawing her on shore near Havre, and, with the boats of his small squadron, 


destroyed her. She proved to be the Confiante, of 36 guns, and a crew of 


300 men, the greater part of whom got on shore. The corvette con- 
trived to escape, but the cutter shared the fate of the frigate. Alter serv- 
ing two years on the Leeward Island Station, in the Hydra, Sir F. Latorey 
took the command of the Powertul, 74, and was employed in the Baltie, 
and alterwards under the order of Admiral Sir Charles Pole, in Cadiz Bay. 
In 1805, Sir Francis was appointed to the ship Spartiate, of 74 guns, and 
attached to the fleet under Lord Nelson, accompanying him to the West 
Indies, in search of the French and Spamish fleet, and in the memorable 
battle of Tratalgar had the good fortune to be engaged. The Spartiate 
sustained a loss of three killed and twenty wounded. Sir F. Latorey, with 
the other captains of the fleet, received a gold medal. He continued in the 
Mediterranean until promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, in Isl0. He 
was tor three or tour vears Commander-in-Clnef on the Barbadoes station, 


with his flag in the Dragon, of 74 guns. On the increase of the Order of 


the Bath, in 1815, Sir F. Latorey was nominated a kK.C.B. and on the 22nd 
of July, 1833, was promoted to the rank of Admiral of the Blue. 


DR. M‘'CRIE. 


It is with the deepest regret that we have to announce the sudden 
decease of this learned divine and celebrated historian, who was distin- 
guished alike for his great talents and tor his private virtues. He had, we 
understand, been complaining tor some days; but was far from being 
seriously indisposed, as he went out on Tuesday to walk as usual. He 
was taken ill about five o'clock in the afternoon of that day; between ten 
and eleven he fell into a stupor, from which he never revived, and expired 
on Wednesday, about half-past twelve o'clock, in the 64th year of his age 
and 40th of his m nistry. Christianity and Europe have thus lost, in the 
death of a Scotchman and fellow-citizen, one of the noblest defenders of 
the one, and one of the other's most illustrious ornaments. It is not easy, 
indeed, for those who knew him familiarly in Edinburgh, all at once to 
grasp the extent of their loss, or the probable duration of his fame. The 
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fame of other writers must be content to hang on the taste they bred or 
the taste they followed, but that of the historian of the Reformers of 
Scotland—of the martyrs of Italy and Spain, and of Calvin, must brighten 
with every fresh triumph of a cause destined in the course of time to 
embrace the whole earth. “The Lite of John Knox” displays profound 
and accurate research, a keen and penetrating judgment, and a clear, 
vigorous, and simple style. It is an historical sketch of the first order, of 
unquestioned accuracy in its details, which are so skilfully thrown together 
as to exhibit with liveliness and force all the stern and peculiar features of 
those rude times. Dr. M‘Crie did not affect the splendour of faney and 
diction which belonged to the Roman historian, nor, perhaps, the compre- 
hensive philosophy of Hume ; but in plain, straight-forward, and diseri- 
minating views of human affairs and characters, he yielded to none. He 
seemed to catch, as if by intuition, the leading traits of the historical pic- 

ture, which he exlnbits with a fidelity and force of colouring that will ever 

give a peculiar value to his productions. Tis impartiality and candour, 
and his unaffected desire to investigate the truth, to whatever conclusion 
it may lead, inspires a confidence in his narrative, especially when this is 
contrasted with the strong prejudices under the influence of which other 
historians, of distinguished eminence too, seek to corrupt the truth of his- 
tory, and to render it subservient to their views. Dr. M‘Crie was born at 
Dunse, in the year 1772. 

PROFESSOR REUVENS. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Professor Reuvens, of 
Leyden, celebrated for his knowledge of Egyptian archeology and anti- 
quities. This gentleman visited London very recently, to make purchases 
from the collection of the late Mr. Salt, and succeeded in es arrying off the 
finest specimen of hieroglyphieal papyrus, but at the great price of 160 
guineas. He was in perfect health on the day of his departure tor Leyden, 
on Wednesday, the 22nd July. On that dav, however, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, on board the Sir Edward Banks steam- boat, and expired 
on the evening of the following day. Every assistance that could possibly 
be rendered was obtained and given, but without effect. He died in the 
forty-second year of his age, leaving a widow and three young children to 
lament his loss. His death is a real loss to the literary and scientific 
world, and we fear that his labours to improve and extend the Enchorial 
Alphabet and Vocabulary are not sufficiently advanced, to admit of 
arrangement by any other hand. While in this country he consulted his 
friends, Mr. Wilkinson, Dr. Lee, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Davidson, and others, 
relative to his intended publication of a fac-simile of the celebrated 
Bilingual MS. belonging to the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities attached 
to the U niversity of Leyde n, an account of which he published in 1830, 
under the title of “ Lettres 4 M. Letronne sur les Papyrus Bilingues et 
Grees et sur quelques s autres Monume ‘ns Graeo-Egyptiens du Musee d’An- 

tiquités de l'Université de Leide.” The Egyptian Museum of Leyden is 
— rich in papyri, there being no ‘less than 147; and of Grweeo- 

gyptian MSS. it has perhaps a greater number than any other collection. 
It was formed from the celebrated Anastasy collection, which was pur- 
chased by the Netherlands Government in 1828, and is enriched with the 
collections of M. de | Escluze, of Bruges, and Signora Cimba, of Leghorn. 
M. Reuvens was connected with this museum, and was pursuing the sub- 
ject of Egyptian literature with great ardour. His fitness for this most 
difficult pursuit may be judged of by the opinion expressed of his “ Let- 
tres A Letronne,” by the “ Edinburgh Review” for June, 1831, p. 372 
where it is said that “ by a happy concentration of numerous scattered 
rays, scarcely discernible by an ordinary eye, he has succeeded in throwing 
a powerful ‘and steady hight on mel 4 points which were previously 
involved in mystery and darkness, and particularly in detecting the real 
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source of those theosophistical extravagances which, ingrafted on Chris- 
tianity, constituted the enosticism of the first ages of the C hureh.’ Mr, 
Pettigrew has, in his “* History of Egyptian Mummies,” noticed the Bilin- 
gual MS. of which Professor Reuvens was about to publish a fac-simile. 
It is for the most part in the Hheratic character, but contains interlinear 
transeriptions in Greek letters of Egyptian words, according tothe Demotic 
form of writing. Towards the end of the MS. there are several Demotic 
transcriptions of . words in Hieratie, and in the body of the text numerous 
Demotic letters mixed with the Hieratic, and isolated words in Demotie in 
some few instances contaiming Hieratic characters. Mr. Pettigrew has stated 
that in no other known MS. has this mixture of characters been so exten- 
sively employed ; and it is therefore to be hoped that some one will be 
found to sueceed the Professor in this research, as it is one upon which 
Egyptian scholars stand so much in need of information and improvement. 


PIGAULT LE BRUN, 


The best of French novelists is no more. The gay, the witty, the 
amiable Pigault le Brun has expired at the advanced age of 83. The 
author of the inimitable history ot * Jerome;" “ Monsieur Botte ,” “ Mon 
Oncle Thomas ;’ “* The Barons de re Isheim;” “* Nous les sommes tous,’ 
and a score of other unrivalled novels, sleeps the last sleep. 

Pigault le Brun was the French Fielding: he possessed the same 
humour, the same truth to nature, the same graphic powers of description, 
the same occasional coarseness, and a far greater richness of imagination. 
In his delineations of low lite—for he rarely attempted to portray, except 
in ridiculing, the manners of the high classes--he stands unrivalled and 
alone, The rigid moralist may, perhaps, condemn many of his works, 
and prudery affect to blush at the homeliness of many of his expressions 
and characters; but take him for all in all, the good man’s “ failings 
leaned to virtues side” His was the kindly satire and the laughing 
reproof which are often found to be more effective in putting vice to 
shame than the more elaborate and more bitter denunciations of natures 
less philanthropic. In all the novels of Le Brun we neither find a com- 
plete hero nor a complete villain—nothing either above or below the 
standard of humanity. He was an observer too exact and too patient 
ever to destroy the charm of his characters by departing in the least from 
the reality of nature. [tis now sixty years since Pigault began to write. 
He was the best novelist of the day durmg the Revolution, and in his own 
pecuhar department the best alter it. Unmindful of the warfare of polities, 
and the dethronement of kings, he has pursued the even tenor of his way, 
scourging folly wherever it was to be found, and narrating in simple and 
unaffected language the loves, the sorrows, and the frailties of the poor. 
His Mademoiselle Javotte in the amusing “ History of Jerome the Found- 
ling,” 1s, notwithstanding all her errors, a creature whom it is impossible 
not to love. as sweet a creation as ever was portrayed by the imagina- 
tion of a poet. Corporal Brandt, in the “ Barons de Felsheim,” is in 
nowise inferior, and quite as good in his way as the inimitable Caleb Bal- 
derstoun of Sir Walter Scott. His characters start upon our remem- 
brance by dozens, and so vividly as almost to make us imagine that we 
had gleaned knowledge of them irom the lite, and not from the pages of 
fiction. Pigault Le Brun has died full of years and full of honour, and 
his mantle has descended upon another apostle worthy of so distinguished 
a predecessor. Paul de Kock is the wnter who has cultivated with the 
greatest success the style of Le Brun ; and whose works, in their vigour 
and freshness, repay us for the sickly and morbid sentimentality of the 
majority of contemporary French novelists. 




















MARRIAGES 


Married.) —~At All Souls’, Marylebone, the 
Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain RLN., 
third son of the Marquis of Winchester, to 
Georgiana, daughter of Lady Wood and the 


the late General Sir George Wood, K.C.B., of 


Ottershaw Park, Surrey. 

The Hon. Jas. Hewitt, eldest son of Viscount 
Lifford, to Lady Mary Acheson, eldest daugh- 
ter of Earl Gosford, 

At Willinzate, Essex, the Rev. Chas. Brad. 
shaw Bewles, of Pirbright, Surrey, to Sophia, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Deenes, 
Rector of Willineale 

At St. James's, by the Bishop of Rochester, 
Sir William R. P. Geary, Bart., M.P., of Oxon- 
heath, Kent, to Louisa, daughter of the late 
Hon. Charles Andrew Brnuce 

At St. George's, Ploomsbury, the Rev. John 
Hopkinson, M.A., Rector of Alwalton, Hunts, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Iate Rd, 
Miles, Esq, of Phillimore-place, Kensington. 

At St. Peter's Church, Dublin, A. O. Moles- 
worth, Esq, Captain in the Royal Artillery, 
and brother of Viscount Molesworth,to Grace 
Jone, daughter of the late Morgan Crofton, 
Esq. of Harconrt-street. 

J. H. Cooper, Esq., of Bridgnorth, Banker, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Godfrey 
Sykes, Esq., Solicitor of Stampe. 

At Skinfleld, near Reading, the Rev. H. 





anv DEATHS. 


George Talbot, nephew of his Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Hon. Sir Willlam Ponsonby, K.C.B., and niece 
of the Right Hon. Lord Ponsonby. 


’ 

Died. \—On the 2th of Mav, at Belvedere, 
in Jamaica, the Hon. George Cuthbert, Eaq., 
President of his Majesty's Council of that 
Island 

At her residence, in Upper Berkeley street, 
the Baroness de Montesquien, aged 90, 

At Twickenham, the Earl of Waldegrave, in 
the Sith year of his age. 

Joseph Wolfe, Esq., of Ewell, Surrey, 
aged 78, 

At Cheltenham, Lieut -General Prole, of the 
Hon. Fast India Company's Service. 

At his seat, Burton-park, Sussex, John Bid. 
dulph, Fsq., aged 86, 

At Chiandola, near Nice,the Rev. Walter St. 
John Mildmay, Rector of Dogmerstield, Hanta, 
son of the late Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, 
Bart 

Aved 74, at the rectory, Oldberrow, the Rev. 
S. Peshall, M.A., and one of the Magistrates 
for the county of Worcester. 

At Pau, Lower Pyrenees, after a short ill- 
ness, Miss BE. Cherry, only sister of W. G. 
Cherry, Fsq., of Buckland, Heretordshire, 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Acan's Monument, — The beautiful 
statue of Kean, by Mr. Carew, has been 


placed on its pedestal in the vestibule of 


Drury-lane Theatre, on the left of the 
cast trom Roubillac’s celebrated statue 
of Shakspeare, and to the right of the 
entrance from Brydges-street. The 
mighty © representative of Shakspeare’s 
kings’ is in the character ot //am/et, 
soliloquizing on the skull of Yorick, 
which he holds in his left hand, the 
right, exquisitely executed, being raised 
above it with his fingers extended. ‘The 
likeness is admirable. 


A bedstead and table of solid gold, 
two massive chairs of silver, two ele- 
phants, two Arabian horses, two dwarf 
buffaloes, and many valuable shawls, 
worth 80,000/, have been presented by 
the King of Oude to the King of Eng- 
land. ‘Lhe elephants have been pre- 
sented one tu each of the Zoological 
Gardens, 


The Thames.—In a report made by 
Mr. Rennie of the effect of the removal 
of London Bridge, it is stated that the 
drainage of the districts bordering on 
the river has been greatly improved ; 
that barges which used formerly to be 
towed up from Putney to Richmond by 
horses, are now carried by the current 
in one tide; and that the fall of water 
has been so considerable as to cause 
ships, in many instances, to ground in 
their tiers. 





DERBYSHIRE. 


Botany and Gardenng.—The “ Gar- 
deners’ Magazine” contains an account 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s new arbo- 
retum at Chatsworth, in which Mr, 
Paxton remarks that an estate of three 
acres may be planted, with an eye to 
beauty as well as science, with 1200 
species of trees and shrubs, At Chats- 


worth there will be 2000 species, each 
with all the accommodation a tree could 
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desire, and there is room for 2000 more 
if they should be discovered. There 
are already 1670 kinds of trees in 75 
natural groups, covernny about forty 
ACTS. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


(omparatwe Statutes of Dorset and 
Somerset In the vear D831 the propor. 
tion of persons living tn every square 
mile of the county of Dorset was Lj8— 
mneverv square mile of the county at 
Somerset, 246, showing that the popu- 
lation of Somerset ts more dense than 
that of Dorset by Ss persons tipon every 
square mile; a proof of the greater fer- 
tility of the soil of Somersetshire, a 
more abundant supply of teod, and a 
superior system of enultivation. The 
commitments to prison for erminal 
otlences in the county of Dorset, were 
177, being as Loto 900 of the popula- 
tion, or one in every six square miles— 
in Somersetshire the commitments were 
G16, being as one to 656 of the popula- 
tion, or one in every three square mies, 
thus showing that todividual ertime ts 
greater in Somersetshire than in) Dor- 
setshire in the proportion of [8 to TS, 
The depositors in savings’ banks in the 
county of Dorset were J526, beng as 
lw every JO of the popriiation, ar as ll 
In every two square miles; ino Somer. 
setshire the depositors were L2.141, 
being as l to every 33 of the popula. 
tion, or as eight in every square mile. 


LANCASHIRE. 


At the seventh half-vearly meeting 
of the Directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, they reported a 
continued increase in the traffic, as 
compared with the corresponding six 
months of the former vear. The re- 
ceipts of the half-vear ending 30th 
June, amounted to 09.4741 1l6«., and 
the expenses to O1.S14/. Ge. ld. leaving 
a net profit for six months of 37,6607, 
O68. 10d. A dividend of 4/ 10s. per share 
was recommended by the Directors 


SUPPOLRK. 


New Tertiary Formations.—We beg 
to call the attention of our scientific 
readers to a paper in the ** Philosophi- 
cal Journal” for last month, from the 
pen of Mr. FE. Charlesworth, upon the 
subject of that formation commonly 


known to geologists under the name of 


Suflolk Crag. The writer of this highly 
interesting communication has esta- 
blished the fact that this deposit, which 
has hitherto been considered uniform, 
may be safely referred to at least two 
different periods of deposition, He has 
ascertained by constant researches in 
the neighbourhood of Tattingstone, at 
Sudbourne Park, and along the banks 
of the Deber, that. under the marly and 
ochreous beds which constitute the upper 
crag strata, there is plainly to be traced 
adeposit diflering almost eatirely in the 
character of its organic remains from the 
sands and clavs by which it is overlaid, 
and which, from the abundance of corals 
discovered within it, he proposes to call 
by the name of coralline erag, while he 
assigns that of red eray to the stratum 
immediately above it. It appears that 
of the 450 species of testacea contained 
in both formations, no less than 200 are 
peculiar to the coralline erag. Of the 
remainder, 80 are contained in the red 
crag alone, while the remaining 150 are 
common to both deposits. This facet, ae- 
cording to the rule now generally in 
use among geologists, would in itself be 
sufficient, we imagine, to establish the 
point for which Mr. Charlesworth con- 
tends; but his paper contains several 
other curious and important corrobora- 
tions of his opimion, inte which we have 
not leisure toenter at large. We sin- 
cerely hope that this enterprising voung 
orvetologist will continue his investiga- 
tions on this subject, and that owing 
to his own inquiries, and those of others 
endued with a similar spirit of judicious 
research, the common assertion that the 
tertiary strata are a disgrace to British 
geological science will be speedily and 
effectually contradicted, 


WALES. 


Old Couns.—A vast quantity of silver 
and gold coins, of the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James the First, were 
lately discovered in the sands at Con- 
way, by a poor girl of that neighbour- 
hood. Several of them are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Gritlhths, the Governor 
of Shrewsbury County Gaol, and in 
good preservation. Those of Elizabeth 
(1582) describe her as Queen of France 
and Ireland; those of James, as King 
of Great Britain, France, and Hiber- 
nia; with the characteristic motto, 
** States which God hath joined let no 
one separate.” 














